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THE great revolutions of the fifth and sixth centuries which 
broke up the Roman Empire were very various in their 
violence and forms of change. Our knowledge of the Northern 
races or nations who conquered and séttled, and who to the 
Roman world were all alike barbarians, is at best imperfect 
and vague ; but we know enough to perceive that the differ- 
ences between them were as great then as those which mark 
the several nations which now occupy their old seats in the 
north of Europe. The German Franks, who broke into Gaul, 
or the German Vandals, who conquered Africa, were fiercer, 
coarser, more uncompromising races than the Goths, who won 
for a moment the great prize of Italy itself, and seemed likely 
at one time to make of it a new and great kingdom. In the 
neighbourhood of Byzantium, the new Rome, in frequent inter- 
course with it, and often in its service, the Goths had come to 
know something of its strength and weakness, they had learned 
something of its statecraft and its religion. Theodoric’s con- 
quest of Italy was something very different from the contem- 
poraneous Frank conquest of Gaul. Clovis and his North 
Germans, after they had spoiled and ruined, only thought of 
living as they had been accustomed to live, but in greater 
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and freer abundance of all that makes barbarian enjoyment ; 
and after they had conquered and partitioned the Catholic 
Provincials, they were only too glad to find in the propagation 
of the Catholic faith a pretext for indulging their insatiate 
love of fighting at the expense of the Arian Goths of Southern 
Gaul. But Theodoric aimed at founding a state, in which all 
that the great Romans had invented and used to strengthen 
and order it should be preserved and made available for the 
benefit and the improvement of the new masters of Italy. It 
was necessarily a military state, which means under all dis- 
guises a ruling and a subject population ; but it was his defi- 
nite purpose and object that the signs of this should be visible 
as little as possible on the surface of things, and should in 
the course of time actually disappear in the gradual fusion 
and union of the two races, Gothic and Italian ; and this pur- 
pose might perhaps, if he had left a line of successors like 
himself, have been more than a dream. 

As it was, events were hopelessly against him. The 
daughter and grandson whom he left were swept away and 
perished by their own weakness and folly, and the Gothic chiefs 
who took his place were no match for the power of Justinian 
and the genius of Belisarius. What Theodoric had built up 
with so much care and intelligence, and invested with such 
promise of order and stability, vanished utterly; nothing 
remained of it but the palace and tomb of its founder at 
Ravenna, and the echoes of the renown of the Teutonic hero 
of Verona, ‘ Dietrich of Bern,’ in the legends of distant 
Germany. But in its short time of life his reign seemed like 
a great and successful experiment, by which the new was to 
be welded with the old. It seemed as if the barbarian in- 
truders, who had caused so much mischief and even greater 
terror, had voluntarily and spontaneously shown a desire for 
improvement, and a disposition to submit to the taming and 
widening discipline of Italian civil order.' 

The general character and policy of Theodoric’s kingdom, 


1 The important period of the barbarian settlements in Italy has been 
studied with their usual care by the Germans—Von Savigny, Geschichte 
des Rimischen Rechts; Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte; Dahn, 
Die Konige der Germanen; Hegel, Geschichte der Stadteverfassung von 
Italien. Dahn has exhibited his conceptions of the state of things which 
led to the overthrow of Theodoric’s great attempt in a historical novel, 
Ein Kampf um Rom, which is spoiled by unfair prejudice against the 
Italians. English readers may look forward to a special history of this 
time from Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, whose first two volumes, /taly and her 
/nvaders, coming down to Odoacer, which have recently appeared, pro- 
mise a very interesting treatment of the Gothic and Lombard periods. 
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‘which, as Montesquieu! observed, was entirely different from 
the plan of all the other barbarian kingdoms, is sufficiently 
known from the account which Jordanes has abridged from the 
great historical work of Cassiodorus, from the notices of the 
shrewd and well-informed Greek observer, Procopius, and from 
the collection of legal and administrative rules which goes by 
the name of Theodoric’s ‘Edict, and which embodies the 
principles and spirit of his policy. But in the case of this 
remarkable attempt of political sagacity in one of the new 
race of conquerors we have something more than a general 
character. We have a great mass of State papers which 
exhibit in detail the working out of the scheme of govern- 
ment conceived by the Gothic king,?—the Varia, or ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Letters, of Cassiodorus. These letters are not, in- 
deed, as interesting as they would have been if they had been 
written or dictated by Theodoric himself; if any part of the 
collection had been preserved in his own familiar mother 
speech, the noble Gothic tongue, which, except in the precious 
remains of Ulfilas’s version of the Scriptures and a few un- 
important fragments picked up by chance, has perished from 
the earth alike in Italy and Spain, where it was once the 
language of rulers; or even if his orders had been ex- 
pressed in the rude army Latin, the dialect of the camp, 
which was probably the only Latin or Italian which Theo- 
doric could speak. The letters are not of his own compo- 
sition: these orders, despatches, instructions, are the work 
of his Italian secretary ; and if anything is certain, it is 
that assuredly Theodoric would not himself have written 
as the zealous and accomplished gentleman and rhetorician 
wrote, to whom he gave his commands, and who transmitted 
them in his own form to the officials for whom they were 
meant. The contrast must have been remarkable in the 
intercourse of business or amusement, one cannot but sup- 
pose, between the great German king, who could not write 
his name, and had not much respect for mere literary educa- 
tion, but was full of large and bold ideas on the subject of 

1 Esprit des Lois, xxx. c. 12. 

2 Cf. Dahn, Kdnige der Germanen, iii., appendix 1, p. 14. After saying 
that Theodoric’s Edict proceeded from that which pervaded his whole 
government, his care for cévz/i/as, the repression of violence either from 
Goths against Romans or of great men against the weaker free population, 
Dahn observes: ‘Die Variensammluug ist tiberhaupt der Schilissel 
zum Edict: sie ist ein umfassender Spiegel der Zeit ; sie zeigt uns jene 
Verhiltnisse in lebendiger Bewegung, deren Ordnung das Gesetz 
bezweckt ; dieses reiche Material aus gleichzeitiger Praxis gewahrt die 
wichtigste Ergiinzung und die richtigste Erklarung des diirftigen, und- 


‘wenn isolirt betrachtet, unverstaindlichen Edict.’ 
U2 
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governing Italy, and his ready and useful secretary, Catholic 
and Roman to the core, yet loyal to the service which he had 
embraced, brimful of curious and rather idle erudition, and 
inexhaustible in florid combinations of verbiage which the 
fashion of the time took for eloquence. If three-fourths of 
what we have written by Cassiodorus in the twelve books of his 
Varig were blotted out, we should still have all, or probably 
more than all, which really shows the working of the adminis- 
tration of which he was the mouthpiece and organ. But in 
those dim days we must not complain of the form in which 
information otherwise unattainable, and more than we could 
have hoped for, is preserved for our use. 

Cassiodorus was a remarkable person. We must take all 
men with what they have of their times ; the fashions which 
their times impose on them, the dwarfing, the distortion, the 
limitations, the shaping and moulding, which the general cir- 
cumstances of their time cause in all who are born to grow 
up and live among them. He was born in an age when 
civilization had run to seed, when it had been broken into by 
barbarian force, when great disasters and great moral corrup- 
tion had eaten out vitality and strength from the still prized 
forms of public service and individual thought. He was all 
over a man in bondage to the limitations and false standards 
and measures of the sixth century; but he was a man of 
Italian activity, perseverance, and resource of mind. He had 
gone through a great deal of reading, and had practised 
diligently the application of what he had stored up of know- 
ledge or hearsay information. He was a man, in an infinitely 
lower degree of course, with the encyclopedic culture of 
Cicero or the elder Pliny ; a state official or a public servant 
first, but then also a man of letters, a logician, a natural philo- 
sopher, a moralist, a divine, a student and lover of art and 
nature. Without any of that genius which sometimes, even 
under disadvantageous conditions and in rude and imper- 
fect forms, breaks through the monotony of a degenerate and 
barren age, he was a man eminently useful to his generation 
and to those which succeeded it. He did his best for his 
time, and in the way and measure in which only it could 
derive advantage from his activity. He began with being an 
industrious and, as far as appears, public-spirited and upright 
administrator. Then in his days of leisure he compiled and 
digested the learning and wisdom of better times for the use 
of his poorly educated contemporaries. He was a great 
collector of books, and earnestly encouraged their transcrip- 
tion and multiplication, He popularized grammar and the 
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‘liberal’ sciences, as far as they survived in the schools of 
the day. He wrote a popular introduction to the study of 
Scripture. He compiled a popular ecclesiastical history of 
the great dogmatic struggles of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the Historia Tripartita, from Socrates, Sozomen, and Theo- 
doret, which became the historical text-book of the Middle 
Ages. And he put together, mainly from S. Augustine, an 
elaborate commentary on the Book of Psalms, which con- 
veyed the ideas and the manner of the great teacher to many 
who might not find it easy to get access to or to use the 
original works, from which Cassiodbdrus extracted and selected. 
Nor was his industry confined to theology. Besides the col- 
lection of his State papers, of which more will be said, he was 
the author of a work which, if it had survived, would have 
been counted next in interest to the Germania of Tacitus—a 
history of the Goths in twelve books. We know it only from 
the abridgment of it by Jornandes, or, as he is now called, 
Jordanes. But though we know enough of Cassiodorus to 
know that his work would be diffuse and uncritical, yet 
Theodoric’s secretary and familiar friend must have had 
opportunities, and the disposition to use them, of learning 
the legends and traditions of the Goths such as no other 
Roman of the time could have had; and we cannot doubt 
that even in the very uncongenial and unsuitable dress of 
Latin rhetoric enough of their outlines and features would 
have appeared to show us something of the distant and dim 
past of that remarkable race of which the language of Ulfilas’s 
Gospels is now almost the only thing to tell what manner of 
men they were. 

Cassiodorus was born just when the line of the Western 
Emperors was coming to a close in the boy who was named 
in derision Romulus Augustulus (476), and who was so in- 
significant as to be spared by the barbarian conqueror for 
a life of luxury on the shores of Campania. The glory of 
Western Rome was quenched for many a long year, and 
Italy had finally come down to be the appointed prey and 
heritage of the stranger. This was the Italy into which 
Cassiodorus was born,' and in such an Italy his long life 
was spent. He saw in his youth the Gothic kingdom begin 
under the great Theodoric (493), whose servant he early 
became, and whom he served to the end; he saw it over- 


1 Clinton gives 480 as the year of his birth. The Benedictine 
editor places it nine or ten years earlier, in 469, or 470. The earlier date 
‘is probably the true one; but there is some confusion between the dif- 
ferent Cassiodori. 
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thrown, not by Italians, but by other strangers, the Moorish, 
Isaurian, and Hunnish bands, whom barbarian generals, 
Belisarius and Narses, led to victory in the service of the 
Greek Empire; and he probably lived to see the next change, 
the coming in of the new masters, the Lombards (568). In 
his ninety-third year, as he himself has recorded, he was 
writing a treatise on orthography for the use of the monks 
of the monastery near Squillace, in which he passed his later 
years, and which he made a place of study, manuscript copy- 
ing, and even of physical experiments. The date given by 
Clinton for his death—575+—cannot be far wrong. His father 
and his grandfather before him had filled public offices ;! 
and his father had been one of those Italians who, in the 
confusion of the time, with all the old authority of the Im- 
perial government overthrown, with the ancient military sys- 
tem of Rome utterly shattered and its spirit departed, with 
nothing to represent the traditions of the great common- 
wealth but the pretensions and conspiracies of feeble upstarts 
and mock emperors who were the nominees of the Barbarians, 
thought it the wisest thing, as well as the safest, to offer 
their experience and their skill to the service of those among 
the German chiefs who seemed most likely to be masters in 
Italy. The elder Cassiodorus had served Odoacer in an 
administrative capacity, and is said to have served him 


loyally and well. Then, when Odoacer fell before the power 
of Theodoric, he continued, with the same faithfulness and’ 
from the same motives, to serve Theodoric. He brought his: 


son into the same service. The son was an apt pupil and 
learned his lesson well. At a critical moment he deserved the 
gratitude of the new ruler by securing to his allegiance Sicily 


and the southern provinces of Italy, Apulia and Bruttium.?’ 


He rose through the grades of the official hierarchy to the 
consulship and to be Prztorian Prefect at Rome. But his 
public life was one of much more than mere routine. The 


Gothic king, with his political ideas and aims, was yet as. 


little at home in his Italian kingdom as the first Englishmen 
were in India. He could crush and punish; but he knew 


that he lived among one set of thoughts and interests andi 


the Italians in another, and what was necessary for his policy 


was not fear only, but confidence, goodwill, attachment. Ac-- 


1 V. Clinton, Fastz Rom. a. 493. 


3 Var. i. 3, 4. Clinton refers this to the father (7. 2. 493); but the- 
matter is not clear. It depends on the question whether the son was. 
ever ‘Patrician.’ See the Preface to his Collection. In this, he certainly: 


does not mention the Patriciat in the list of his own dignities. 
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cordingly he attempted to use Italians in order to conciliate, 
to manage, to protect, to govern Italians. He thus employed 
Boethius and Symmachus. Apparently with still greater con- 
fidence he thus employed the younger Cassiodorus. Cassio- 
dorus was his secretary, from whom he sought information 
and counsel, and by whom his orders and instructions were 
interpreted and transmitted to the Italian civil authorities and 
sometimes to Gothic ones. The position of Cassiodorus was 
very much like that of an Italian minister in the service of a 
benevolent Austrian viceroy or governor of Lombardy; he 
was such a man, both in his usefulness and in his obsequious- 
ness, as the Lombard nobles, Beccaria, and Cristiani, and 
Pallavicini, and Verri, who served Maria Theresa and Joseph II. 
at Milan. 

In his days of leisure, when he had retired to his monas- 
tery in Bruttium, after escaping the storms which swept away 
his and his master’s work in Italy, and in which Boethius 
perished and the Gothic kingdom was wrecked, the ener- 
getic old man, among his other literary employments, col- 
lected, at the request of his friends, he says, as many as he 
could find of his despatches and State papers, and arranged 
them in twelve books. It had been a way with Romans, 
ever since Cicero set the fashion, to collect and publish their 
letters, if they had been engaged in affairs or if they thought 
they could write well ; and the habit continued through the 
early and middle ageS to later days. The examples of 
Pliny, of Cyprian, of Augustine, of Jerome, were followed in 
this age by Sidonius, the elder Symmachus, and Ennodius ; 
the widespread business of the Popes and the growing im- 
portance of their letters made a regular ‘ Regestum’ and an 
establishment of clerks and transcribers a matter of course at 
Rome; and the great collection of the letters of Gregory 
the Great attested its industry and its businesslike method. 
With such precedents, alinost every man in a prominent place 
made“it his duty to preserve his own letters. They were not 
always worth keeping for the reasons for which they were 
kept. But this is a department of literature in which the 
self-complacency of authorship has incidentally done great 
service to knowledge. Letters are the great checks on pro- 
fessed and studied narratives. They give the aspect of trans- 
actions as they appeared at the moment and on the spot, 
either to the actors or to bystanders looking on. And they 
preserve and exhibit often in full work institutions and arrange- 
ments of which otherwise no record is kept, because they are 
known to every one and are part of every one’s daily life. The 
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Collection of Cassiodorus, the most extensive yet made in 
the later times of Rome, is the only thing which gives us 
anything like a detailed and real picture of the beginnings of 
that long servitude of Italy to the ‘barbarian, which, once 
begun, continued almost to the present day. We may pardon 
a good deal—and there is a good deal to pardon—in so 
authentic and so indispensable an informant. 

The characteristic weaknesses of Cassiodorus come out in 
the account which he gives of the origin of this collection. 
He was exceedingly vain of his learning, his rhetorical abun- 
dance and richness, and his skill and tact in affairs. But he 
followed the fashion of ostentatious self-depreciation, and he 
presents this monument of his labours in the public service 
with a transparent and amusing air of mock modesty. His 
accomplished friends, he says in the Preface to his letters, 
pressed him to collect into one work all that he had from 
time to time in his numerous and important offices put forth 
for the purpose of throwing light on public business or ex- 
pediting it; posterity, they said, ought to know all the toil 
and trouble he had gone through in the public service, and 
would be glad of such knowledge. He doubts. Posterity, 
he thinks, is more likely to think differently from his too 
partial friends, and to find his papers very dry and uninte- 
resting ; and, besides, they are so hurriedly and rudely written. 
His friends ought to remember the circumstances under which 
they were composed ; the impatience of applicants waiting 
attention ; the answers which had to be written on the spur of 
the moment and could not be recalled or amended. The 
great masters of style bid you keep your compositions till 
the ninth year, and he had not an hour to think of the pro- 
prieties of composition ; as soon as he began to write, the 
noise and hurry round him made it impossible to write 
with care. 


‘One man,’ he says, ‘ overwhelms me with a stream of captious 
questions ; another worries me with the burden of his distresses ; 
others compass me abcut with furious and mutinous demands. And 
then you ask for fine writing and style! Why, I have hardly time to 
find the plainest words for my meaning. All my nights are haunted 
by endless anxieties lest food should fail in the towns, where people 
care a great deal more for what satisfies their bellies than what 
pleases their ears ; further, we have to move about the provinces and 
see how our orders are obeyed, for it will not do with military people 
to issue commands unless there are civil authorities to see them 
carried out. Please do not love me so unkindly as to press me to 
publish.’ 
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And then come all the answers—they are his own reasons 
for the publication ; the high stations he had filled, up to that 
of Prztorian Prefect ; the concentration in one hand of all 
public business (the pay of the army, the sustenance of the 
population, the administration of justice); his whole time 
devoted, without interruption, to the public good; his high 
character for stainless integrity and hereditary virtue; the 
confidence and familiarity of great princes; the power, so 
rare a possession, of producing, amid such occupations, any- 
thing that was valuable for readers; the great use to others 
of his State papers, as precedents and models ; finally, the 
opportunity of doing due honour to the distinguished per- 
sonages to whom his letters were addressed, or of whom they 
made mention. ‘You restrain vice by your authority,’ he 
supposes his friends to say to him; ‘you crush the audacity 
of the transgressor ; you restore its terrors to the law: and 
yet you doubt about publishing what must conduce to such 
great ends. You hide, so to speak, the mirror which reflects 
your mind from the view of posterity.’ 

He yielded, he tells us, to the representations of his 
friends, and collected his letters for public reading. But it 
is amusing, when we come to the letters, to find the form 
into which he has cast these State papers and despatches. 
He deprecates criticism for the agrestis sermo into which 
hurry and pressure of business forced him ; he had no time 
to choose words and discriminate meanings. He apologizes 
for hasty and unpolished phrases ; he also has had to adapt 
his style to occasions, and the fastidious may even find fault 
with what is to his credit, that in addressing inferior persons 
he has suited his speech to their capacity or their importance 
But how shall the real style of the letters be described ? There 
used to be, and probably still is, in Italy, a class of persons 
found there only, called zmprovisatori. Give these persons a 
subject of whatever kind, and forthwith they start off without 
hesitation or pause into a poetical composition about it, 
pouring forth an uninterrupted flow of words, allusions, 
figures, usually of a very commonplace kind, but with an 
affluence which is amazing and seems inexhaustible. Except 
that Cassiodorus writes prose and not verse, this is the kind 
of impression which his letters produce. They are State 
papers put into the hand of an zmprovisatore to throw into 
form, and composed with his luxuriant verbiage, and also with 
his coarse taste. The shortest instructions begin with an 
aphorism or an epigram. If they are more important or 
lengthy, they sparkle and flash with conceits and antitheses, 
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and every scrap of learning, every bit of science or natural 
history, every far-fetched coincidence which may start up in 
the writer's memory, however remote in its bearing on the 
subject, is dragged in to exalt or illustrate it, though the sub- 
ject itself may be of the plainest and most matter-of-fact 
kind. You read through a number of elaborate sentences, 
often tumid and pompous, sometimes felicitous and pointed, 
but all of the most general and abstract sort; and, nestling 
in the thick of them, towards the end of the letter or paper, 
you come upon the order, or instruction, or notification, for 
which the letter or paper is written, almost smothered and 
lost in the abundance of ornament round it. They show 
what the Latin schools had come to towards the close of the 
Empire. It is exactly analogous to the flabby degeneration 
which came on the Italian language on the final extinction of 
Italian liberties under the foreign masters, Spanish and Ger- 
man, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 

But though the form be so bad, the substance deserves a 
different judgment. They are the letters of a man who was 
doing his best to uphold justice, to protect the oppressed, to 
curb the lawless, and to secure,as much quiet and happiness 
to his country and his people as under the hard conditions 
of the time could be assured to them. It was not a time 
when an Italian could speak of liberty and greatness in the 
old tones. It was not a time when, if he was wise, he would 
dream of striking a blow for independence, or of attempting 
to call forth the temper and strength of ancient Rome in 
generations which had such a history of irretrievable and 
fixed decay. Vengeance had come to the uttermost on the 
guilty ‘Lady of Kingdoms.’ ‘She that was great among 
the nations and princess among the provinces—she was. 
become tributary ;’ and Italy lay, an exhausted and paralysed 
body, incapable of raising an arm in her own cause, con- 
demned to see whatever victories were won on her own soil 
used, not for herself, but for the profit of the strangers who 
fought for her possession, Greek or German. She was con- 
demned for her monstrous sins, and this was her hour of 
punishment. None of her sons could hope to deliver her out 
of the hand of the nations round her, to whom the strength 
of the world had passed. She had not in her population the 
materials for a national army to assert her independence 
against the East and North, against the discipline and 
resources of Byzantium, against the manliness and massive 
strength and enthusiasm for war of the German tribes. She 
had lost the traditions of soldiership ; there was no bond of 
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union and reciprocal trust; it was idle to hope that her 
conquerors would give time to raise and organize an Italian 
force for Italian purposes. Anyhow, there was no one to do 
it. Her noblest children only thought how they might 
mitigate the tyranny and relieve the sufferings which they 
could not prevent. Boethius, when he recollects what he had 
suffered in his love for Italy, has no visions of freedom, no 
words about breaking the yoke off her neck.! He only 
recounts what he had done in the cause of justice and mercy, 
as the minister and magistrate of her Gothic master. He 
had brought on himself the enmity of the bad, and had 
offended the powerful by standing up for right. He had 
withstood Conigast in his assaults on the fortunes of the 
weak ; he had resisted the barbaric avarice of the King’s 
chamberlain, Triggvilla; he had rescued Paulinus from the 
jaws of the ‘dogs of the palace, who were thirsting for his 
blood and his possessions. He had maintained the claims 
and honour of the Senate. But Boethius, in opening his 
heart to Philosophy, the Consoler, breathes not a word to 
show that he had ever thought, as an Italian patriot, of 
delivering Italy from her conquerors. Indeed, he disclaims 
it. He makes a merit of loyal service to the Goths, not of 
efforts and hopes for the enfranchisement of Italy. 

The first letter in the collection of Cassiodorus shows the 
character which, between them, Theodoric and his Italian 
secretary desired to give to the German conquest of Italy. 
It is a letter addressed to the Greek Emperor, Anastasius, 
sent with an embassy commissioned to arrange some dif- 
ferences which threatened peace. It assumes that the Roman 
Empire is intact, and that the Roman Emperor is unique in 
his greatness and dignity among the rulers of the earth ; and, 
without for a moment or by a single word compromising his. 
own independence, Theodoric is made by his secretary to 
claim a Roman dignity for his crown, and to feel it his highest 
honour to govern Romans in concert and harmony with the 
Empire and after the emperors’ example. It was a position 
like that adopted by the great bishops of Africa or Alexandria 
towards the Roman See; any amount of honour for it, but 
not a jot of their own independence conceded in the acknow- 
ledgment. 

‘ You are the fairest beauty of all kingdoms, you are the shield 
and safeguard of the world, which other rulers acknowledge because 
they recognize in you something peerless, and we especially, who, by 
God’s help, have learned in your commonwealth how to rule over 


1 Boet. Phil. Consol. i. 4. 
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Romans with equity. Our rule is modelled on yours, the transcript of 
a good design, the copy of an empire which has no fellow. Just in 
proportion as we follow you we are before all other nations. You 
urge me to cherish the Senate, to embrace with favour the imperial 
laws, to bind together all the interests of Itaiy. How can you exclude 
from your august peace him whom you would not wish to see 
alienated from your ways? And there is besides the tie of reverence 
which binds you to the city of Rome, which they cannot break who 
have joined themselves in the unity of that name. . . . We cannot 
think that you will allow that between the two states (respublice), 
which, as it is clear, under the former princes always formed one 
body, any discord can be permanent. They ought not only to be 
connected by a barren amity, but to be mutually assisted by each 
other’s power. In the Roman kingdom let there be but one will, 
but one sentiment. Whatever we can do shall be at the service of 
your commands.’ ! 


The collection of letters and State papers composed by 
Cassiodorus in the name of Theodoricsupply in numberless and 
varied forms the commentary on this: that is, they exhibit 
the effort to continue under the new and foreign rule the 
customary and traditional administration of Roman experience 
and of Roman civilized government. Forms and machinery 
are preserved. All the framework of the official hierarchy is 
kept, and exhibited in the Formule or commissions composed 
by Cassiodorus. Consulars and Patricians and Pretorian 
Prefects and Questors—very different from their republican 
namesakes—Counts of the first order and the second, all are as 
carefully distinguished as in the /Voéi¢ia itself, or in the order 
of a modern court and administration; and, further, the arrange- 
ments and regulations of the Roman finance and revenue 
system are all continued. There is, of course, the plain fact 
which no fictions or accommodations could get rid of or dis- 
guise, that Italy, with its lands and populations, had changed 
masters ; and that its masters, in the last resort, whether they 
are moderate and reasonable masters, or cruel and greedy 
ones, were Goths and conquerors. But there is also visible 
the serious desire that this condition of things should be made 
as easy as possible for the dethroned and partially dis- 
possessed race ; that they should be taught to consider and 
feel themselves one with the new comers, possessed of an equal 
interest in the land and committed to the same fortunes ; 
that they should be persuaded of the sincerity of the King’s 
care for their welfare and purpose to protect and benefit them. 
Theodoric wished that they should be convinced that the 
famous Roman virtue of justice, with the methods for carrying 


1 ¢Romani regni unum velle, una semper opinio sit.’—i. I. 
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it out, of which Romans were so proud, was of equal value in 
the eyes of Goths ; and that Goths, while fairly proud on their 
side of their prowess and achievements, were not ashamed to 
own themselves inferior in historical renown and in the arts of 
peace to those whom they wished to call their Roman fellow 
citizens, and could even honestly afford, in comparison with 
elder brethren who had had such a splendid history, to confess 
themselves ‘ barbarians.’ These objects of Theodoric’s policy 
are of course expressed the more emphatically by passing 
through the mind and by being illustrated by the rhetoric of an 
Italian penman. But Cassiodorus never could have given the 
orders which he did, or drawn up the Formule’ in which he 
describes the business and duties of the various officers of the 
State, from the Consul, Patrician, and Pretorian Prefect, the 
Vicar of Rome, the Duke of the Rhzetias, and the Counts of 
the Goths, down to the chiefs of police at Rome and Ravenna, 
the heads of the medical staff, the superintendents of the lime- 
kilns and the armouries, the masters of the mint and the 
notaries, tax-collectors, and police, unless he was pretty clear 
about what his master meant him to say. He was too 
intimate and familiar with Theodoric to mistake him, and 
Theodoric was too formidable a person to deceive or misin- 
terpret. 

The leading and prominent subject of the papers is un- 
doubtedly the enforcement and maintenance of right and 
justice. There were two classes of questions which under the 
circumstances of the time were continually requiring the inter- 
ference of a just ruler. There were questions about the col- 
lection of the revenue, and questions arising from the changes 
in property consequent on the barbarian settlements in Italy. 
In both these matters the orders which Cassiodorus was com- 
missioned to put into shape and to transmit show watchfulness, 
humanity, and the desire to uphold equity and right against 
the encroachments of power or the privilege of race. Thus 
it is one of the commonplaces of history that one of the 
causes of the downfall of the Empire was the inequality and 
oppression of the fiscal administration. It was not only, or so 
much, that the assessment of revenue demanded for the State 
was excessive, though this at times was the case ; it was that 
the collection was partial and unjust. The revenue consisted 
mainly of two great portions, customary poll taxes and 
ground rents, or land tax, and a varying taxation professedly 
revised and assessed anew every fifteen years; and each 
province and curia, or municipality, had its portion assigned 

1 Varig, books vi. and vii. 
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of the general sum, which it was bound to make up in a lump 
to the treasury. But in the repartition of these imposts on 
the estates of a province or the individuals of the curia there 
was room for all kinds of unfairness. Powerful men set at 
nought their obligations ; crafty men, on one pretence or 
another, sometimes by entering into the service of the Church, 
wriggled out of them. Corrupt or lazy collectors lined their 
pockets or saved themselves trouble by making those who 
were in their power pay for those who evaded or defied them. 
All the tricks and villanies of uncontrolled tax-farming and 
tax-gathering were practised, and drove the wretched tax- 
payers to despair. Men ran away from their property, or 
were sold up for hopeless debts. The collection of Cassio- 
dorus shows how sensible Theodoric was to evils which were 
destroying the resources of the kingdom and the peace and 
happiness of its inhabitants. The senators at Rome, the great 
landed proprietors throughout Italy, were the great offenders.' 
Theodoric appeals to their honour and their pride. They had 
inherited their great place, he tells them, that they might set 
a public example of justice and sense of duty; but it had 
appeared from the official reports of his judges and inspectors 
for the provinces that the great senatorial houses had paid 
little or nothing of their quota to the revenue. The conse- 
quence was that the collectors had turned upon the poorer 
proprietors on the spot, and had increased their burdens to 
make up the full sum of the assessment, to the great damage 
of the provinces. The King proceeds to require the Con- 
script Fathers, who are equally bound with him to exert 
themselves for the common weal, to pay their assessment 
for the year in the usual three instalments ; and he informs 
them that he intends to make this order public in the 
provinces, that any person who has been aggrieved may know 
that justice isto be had. And accordingly he sends a circular 
to the provinces, setting forth these abuses in the collection 
of the revenue, declaring his intention to stop them, and 
inviting all proprietors or members of municipalities (osses- 
sores sive curiales), who have been unjustly surcharged on 
account of the default of others, to make their complaints. He 
is as peremptory with the Gothic defaulters of Adria,? who 
probably did not see why such valiant soldiers as themselves 
should be taxed like provincials, and who, if they had been 
allowed, would have left their quota of the taxes to be added 
to that of their Italian neighbours and to be paid by them. 
1 ii, 24. 
2 1,19; cf. Hegel, Geschichte der Stadteverfassung von Italien, i. p. 107. 
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His language is a remarkable testimony to the silent resigna- 
tion with which the provincials endured the oppression of the 
fiscal officials, and which Theodoric invites them to break.! 


‘The voice of suffering is ordinarily loud. People, when they 
are aggrieved, do not usually restrain themselves, and the mind of the 
injured feeds itself with outcries. Still language will flow forth more 
freely if it is set at liberty by our-authority. Now we hate that the 
wretched should be oppressed. We are distressed at the wrongs of 
men who make no complaint. The sufferings which the victims hide 
reach us all the more swiftly.’ ° 


This regard for equity appears in another form in the care 
taken that a grant to one person of exemption from a fiscal 
burden should not increase those of his neighbours. In a letter 
to the proprietors and municipal authorities of Trent Theo- 
doric informs them that he has granted a property free of 
taxes to Butilianus the priest.?_ But he says that he does not 
choose that his liberality should be hurtful to others ; and so 
he deducts from the sum total of their assessment the portion 
of it chargeable on the land of Butilianus, and remitted to 
him, which otherwise would have been thrown on the other 
tax-payers. ‘We will not have that contributed by others 
which we have excused in an individual case; lest—what God 
forbid—a deserving man’s reward should be an innocent 
man’s loss.’ After a time of distress he suspends the excise 
on wine, corn, and oil, levied, according to ancient custom, at 
markets and harbours ;**the provinces needed rest after hard 
times, and ships must not be frightened away from the ports 
by the collectors, who often inflicted more damage on them 
than the sea itself. The march of armies,‘ even friendly ones, 
was usually a terrible scourge to the provinces. Theodoric 
takes off the yearly contribution from the provincials of the 
Cottian Alps, the dwellers in the Valley of Susa, because the 
passage of the Gothic troops had unavoidably damaged those 
for whom they fought. 

But this anxiety to be just, and to improve the methods 
of collecting the revenue, is combined with keen vigilance for 
the revenue itself. ‘That it is our wish to oppress no one,’ he 
says, ‘is no reason why: we should lose what is our due.’ 
Officials are warned not to let the taxes which are due 
on three terms in the year fall into arrear; it is in the 
interest of the tax-payer that his debt should not grow 

1 ii, 25. 

2 ii. 17; cf. Savigny, Geschichte des Romischen Rechts, i. 334, who 


wrongly infers from this the Goths were as such exempt from municipal 
taxes. 3 iv. 19. 4 iv. 36. 5 i, 19. 
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through the collector’s easy carelessness. ‘In a certain way 
kindness becomes the mother of harshness, when you first 
neglect to give a man notice of what is due from him and 
afterwards are compelled to exact it from him.’! Not un- 
naturally, the conquering race did not always see why they 
should have to pay rent and taxes like the Romans; the 
Gothic settlers in Tuscany and Picenum were refractory and 
fell into arrears, and a strict commission was issued to bring 
them to reason.? It was necessary, the King says, to stop 
‘this kind of extravagance in the beginning, or it would 
spread ;’ and accordingly the houses of those who would not 
pay were to be seized for the treasury, and the ungrateful 
military settlers, who, besides their ‘ donative’ as soldiers, had 
received their lands from the King’s bounty, as they would 
not pay the little that was due from them, were to lose much. 
One of the great difficulties of the state of things with 
which Theodoric had to deal, in carrying out his policy of 
conciliation and fusion, must, of course, have been the relations 
between the two races. He claimed that they had become 
one ; he wished that they should appear so to themselves and 
to the world ; he saw that the strength of his kingdom de- 
pended on the two nations working willingly together. . But, 
whatever he might wish, they could not forget what each was 
to the other, any more than at the best of times English and 
Irish, Austrians and Lombards, have been able to forget it. 
Yet, as far as it appears, he did his best to avoid the faults so 
easily and so commonly committed under like circumstances. 
He kept a strong check on the claims of the conquering race. 
He showed the most frank and willing readiness to do full 
justice to those of the conquered race. The following are the 
terms of a commission of a provincial ‘Count of the Goths’ 
addressed to the people over whom he was placed :—4 


‘Seeing that, by God’s help, we know that there are Goths dwell- 
ing and mingled among you, we have thought it necessary, lest 
among neighbours there should arise, as is wont, any want of order, 
to send to you [.So-and-so], a right honourable person, well approved 
to us by his good behaviour, as Count. It wiil be his business, ac- 
cording to our edicts, if any matter arise between Goth and Goth, to 
decide it; if a controversy should arise between a Goth and a 
Roman, he shall call in a prudent Roman as assessor, and shall settle 
the dispute according to right. But between two Romans, Romans 
are to hear the case—that is, the judges whom we appoint throughout 
the provinces.‘ Thus everyone’s rights will be maintained, and under 
a diversity of judges one and the same rule of justice will embrace 


1 iii, 8. ? avd. 5 vii, 3. * Cf ity £3. 
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all. Thus joined in a bond of common peace, both nations, by God’s 
favour, may enjoy a happy tranquillity. But know ye, that we have 
equally a love towards all; he, however, will best recommend him- 
self to our regard who restrains his will and is well affected to the 
laws. We love not aught unbecoming the life of a citizen (aliguid 
incivile) ; we detest the wickedness of insolence with all who are 
guilty of it. Violence is hateful to our love of mercy. In matters 
of judgment let the laws prevail, not the strong arm. You, who all 
form one kingdom, shape your objects of life in common. Let each 
people hear what we value. Let the Romans be your neighbours 
in love as they are in possessions ; and you, Romans, ought heartily 
to love the Goths, who increase the numbers of your population in 
peace, and who in war are the defenders of the whole commonwealth.’ 


Goths and Romans could not but be distinct in feelings and 
ways of life, and it is assumed everywhere that the calling of 
the Goths was war, and that of the Romans peace.' But, as 
far as Theodoric could do it, their equal rights were main- 
tained.2, The Roman machinery of civil life was sedulously 
and universally kept up; any invasion of Roman civil rights 
called forth rebuke and repression. A question of disputed 
possession between a Roman and a ‘ barbarian’ is settled on 
this principle: if the ‘barbarian’ took possession since the 
day when Theodoric won his victory on the Isonzo (489), the 
victory which gave him Italy, the claimant must produce his 
written title ; if it was before that date, Theodoric refuses to be 
responsible for anything that took.place before he was king, 
or to open any controversy about it. 

Theodoric’s anxiety to introduce habits of law and order 
among his barbarian subjects is illustrated by two letters * 
relating to the population which had taken the place of the 
Goths in their old seats by the Danube and the Drave, that 
part of the old Pannonia of which Sirmium, not far from the 
modern Belgrade, was the capital. They were probably a 
mixture of races—Herules, Gepids, and Suabes—who had 
followed in the track of the Goths as the Goths moved west- 
ward ; but they formed part of what Theodoric claimed as his 
kingdom. He sends a governor to keep them in order, and 
to accustom them to the rule of impartial law and justice. 
He is a person with the. singular name of Colosseus. The 
proper names which occur in Cassiodorus are often curious, 


1 See viii. 3; xii. 5: ‘dum belligerat Gothorum exercitus, sit in pace 
Romanus ;’ iii. 38: ‘ Vivat noster exercitus civiliter cum Romanis.’ 

2 Cf. i, 27: ‘Si exterarum gentium [z.e. the ‘barbarians’] mores sub 
lege moderamur ; st jurt Romano servit quiaguid sociatur Italia... ? 
And iii. 36: ‘Cum moris nostri sit ad leges cuncta referre. 

* 4 38. * iii. 23, 24. 
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and suggest questions as to the intermixture and dispersion 
of races which are now perhaps beyond our reach to answer. 
To this Colosszeus Theodoric gives his commission, and further 
commends him to the people whom he is to govern—‘ Uni- 
versis Barbaris et Romanis per Pannoniam constitutis, Theo- 
doricus Rex.’ There are two points which are worth noticing 
in these letters. One is that the particular ‘barbarous’ custom 
which Theodoric wants to put down is that of the duel, or 
judicial combat. 


‘This further we wish to say to you,’ is the king’s address to the 
population, ‘that you should seek to direct your courage, not against 
yourselves, but against the enemy. Let not trifles urge you to extremi- 
ties. Be content with justice, in which the world rejoices. Why 
should you have recourse to a duel when you have a judge who 
cannot be bribed? Lay aside your swords, as you have no foe. It 
is an evil thing to lift your arm against your kinsmen, for whom you 
ought with glory to die. What is the use of the tongue to man if 
it is his armed hand which pleads his cause? or how can it be 
believed that there is peace if under civilized order (sub civilitate) 
men still fight ?’ 


*Make them contend,’ says the commission to Colosszus, 
‘with words rather than weapons. Let them not count it a 
reproach to lose their cause.’ 

The other point is the amusing self-complacency with 
which the example of the Goths, and their progress in the 
ways of order and civilization, are held up for the imitation of 
their less advanced barbarian kinsfolk. ‘ Favour justice,’ the 
king writes to Colosszus ; ‘ protect with courage innocence of 
heart ; so that, in contrast to the evil customs of the nations, 
you may hold up the justice of the Goths, who have ever so 
kept the mean of excellence, that they had both the wisdom 
of the Romans and the prowess of the nations.’ ‘Imitate our 
Goths,’ he writes to his Pannonian subjects, ‘who know how 
to fight when abroad and to be self-controlled at home. We 
desire you so to live as by God’s help you see that our kins- 
folk have flourished.’ 

It is this strong desire for justice, for conciliation, for a 
good understanding between his various subjects, for their 
protection, for their welfare, for the improvement and advance- 
ment of their conditions of life, and the visible care and fore- 
thought for these objects appearing throughout this miscel- 
laneous collection of public papers, which impart strength 
and substance to the idea of Theodoric’s rule which they 
present. But for this it might easily seem that the interest 
shown by him in the results and adjuncts of Roman civiliza- 
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tion was merely a thin veneer over the still untamed coarse- 
ness of barbarian habits and character. That the natural 
fierceness of the barbarian chief was not yet tamed in the 
King of Italy appeared but too clearly in the outbreak of 
savage cruelty towards the end of his reign, in which 
Boethius perished. But it is impossible to read these cu- 
rious documents without seeing through the rhetoric of the 
Latin secretary how thoroughly in earnest his great German 
master was in his wish to govern justly, wisely, temperately. 
We know too little to be able to say how his instructions 
were carried out. Self-will was powerful; distances were great 
between the King and the Prefect, and between the Prefect 
and the provincial Count. Every order, too, which we read 
in Cassiodorus may not have been of Theodoric’s dicta- 
tion ; something, perhaps much, may have been left to the 
secretary's own responsibility and judgment. But the general 
outline of the purpose of government is too strongly drawn to 
be mistaken. A Roman with Christian ideas of right, with 
the ideas of these State papers about the reconciliation of 
conqueror and conquered, could not have continued so long 
to be the confidential and actively employed minister of the 
Gothic king, if the Gothic king, with all his shortcomings, had 
not had the instincts, the wisdom, the high ambition, which 
were afterwards to be seen on a grander scale in the great 
Frank emperor. 

But a collection of Parliamentary blue-books could not 
contain a more miscellaneous assortment of subjects than the 
Varig of Cassiodorus. The first letter in the collection is a 
grand assertion of the unity of the Roman Empire, and of 
Romans and barbarians in government and interest. The 
second is a wonderful objurgation of a negligent provincial 
officer, whose business it was to provide purple dye for the 
silk and woollen of the king’s robes. The dye was produced 
at Hydruntum or Otranto, from a shell-fish, the murex, the 
collection of which, and the preparation from it of the dye, 
employed a great number of persons, and appears to have 
been superintended by a State official. Cassiodorus is not 
content with scolding this officer as if he had been guilty of 
something as bad as treason, but he takes the opportunity of 
showing how he can describe in grand language the very dis- 
gusting process by which the coveted purple was produced 
from heaps of the rotting and stinking shell-fish. But the 
tone in which the superintendent of the manufacture is taken 
to task for his delays is curious. 
X2 
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‘We have learned from the report of Count Stephen [it is Theo- 
doric who is supposed to speak] that the work of the Sacred robes, 
which we wish to be completed with the necessary speed, is sus- 
pended, and the making of them interrupted; and it is clear that 
you are the person who, by withholding a usual supply, have 
produced this abominable delay; for we are convinced that some 
negligence must have occurred to cause that the milky tresses of 
silk, twice or thrice dipped, have yet blushed less than they ought 
with that most beautiful intoxication, or that the wool has not 
drunk the choicest quality of the adorable purple. So that if the 
inspector of the sea at Otranto had collected the shell-fish which give 
the dye, in the usual way, and at the right time, that Neptunian 
heap, the parent of the ever-blooming purple, the adorner of the 
throne, dissolved with abundance of rains, would have set free the 
courtly shower with its flame-coloured liauid. That colour, in the 
overpowering charm of its freshness, that blushing darkness, that 
crimson blackness, distinguishes the ruler, points out the lord, and 
is the warrant to the human race that it cannot be mistaken in its 
prince’s countenance.’ 


Then, after enlarging on the very disagreeable process of 
preparing the dye from the fish—they were left for six months 
to rot, ‘till even to the most sagacious of nostrils they ceased 
to be noisome ’—he proceeds with his invective against the 
unlucky defaulter. 


‘If no part of the usual process of preparation was left out, we 
wonder that you did not recollect your own dangers, considering 
that it is the guilt of sacrilege to offend in respect of such robes. 
What are they about, all these workmen, all these crews of sailors, all 
these families of labourers? . You, too, with the dignity of a Count, 
give orders to such numbers, you fence yourself round with the 
prestige of so great a name, that you are thought almost to act the 
king, you seem in many things to be despotic over your fellow- 
citizens. Your negligence is a blow to this position, which had both 
given you a high place in the province and was the occasion of your 
appearing with honour in the presence of your prince. So that, if 
regard for your own interest does not forsake you, if you have any 
feeling for your own safety, within such and such a day after the 
bearer of this reaches you hasten to come with the dye, which you 
have been accustomed to provide every year for our wardrobe ; for 
we shall send you not a commissioner, but an avenger, if you 
imagine that you may trifle with any further delays.’ 


The fidgety letter about purple dyes is a curious survival 
of the Oriental ideas of pomp which had gradually, under the 
Cesars, worked their way into the Latin world ; the occasion, 
the temper, the etiquette of phrases, as about the ‘ Sacred 
robes,’ the rhetoric and taste are what might be looked for 
in a Persian or Syrian court rather than in that of Theodoric. 
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But it was part of Theodoric’s policy to enter into the fashions 
and humours of his Latin subjects, as well as to care for 
their substantial prosperity. As at Rome it was the mode 
to take a side with one or other of the colours in the circus, 
the Green or the Blue, Theodoric, probably at the suggestion 
of Cassiodorus,'! confers his patronage on the Greens; and 
as party feeling ran high, and resulted in rioting and some 
high-handed proceedings on the part of powerful Blues, the 
great Gothic king and his minister have to send letter after 
letter to the authorities at Rome instructing them to take 
care that the Green party, and especially the favourers of 
Helladius,? the pantomime dancer, have their fair chance, 
and that if the jealousy of the opposite party leads to foul 
play, the culprits, however high their rank, are to be made an 
example of. But these letters are adverted to only to illus- 
trate the multifarious character of the collection, and to show 
how the administration under the great barbarian king de- 
scended into minute details which might have been thought 
entirely alien from his habits and interests. The bulk of the 
papers refer to much more serious matters, though every- 
where the letters abound with curious and often instructive 
particulars. The care of the king appears in them for the 
repair, the adornment, the defence, of his cities, for the re- 
claiming of waste lands and the draining of those marshes 
which were then, as they are now, the plague of Italy, for 
keeping the aqueducts and sewers in good order, for the pro- 
visioning of the provinces, for the encouragement of such 
trade and commerce as existed—and in spite of wars and 
invasions there was a good deal—for the protection of har- 
bours, the regulation of the postal service established under 
the Empire, as well as for the due administration of justice, 
and the alleviation of the burdens which war and marching 
armies brought upon the sorely stricken provinces. And 
alternating with these subjects we have instructions to indi- 
vidual officers on service, decisions, which usually seem 
equitable ones, on individual cases of hardship or distress 
brought to the king’s knowledge, and all that interference 
of the supreme power in'the cause of the poor and helpless 
which, though it belongs to a rude and imperfect stage of 
government, is yet, till government has attained its higher 
stages of improved responsibility, the only real remedy against 
the inevitable abuses of power in the hands of subordinate 
agents. As all these letters were called for by special cases 
—by reports, complaints, appeals, petitions for grants—they 


1 i, 20, 21, 27, 31-3. wh ae 
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throw such a light on the actual working of the machine of 
government as no general account of the time, even if such 
existed, could supply. They show very close attention to. 
the current business and wants of the kingdom ; they show 
the kind of difficulties and questions which arose where the 
old and the new were daily meeting, and the ambitious and 
sanguine German was trying to infuse new life into the 
exhausted and damaged frame of Italian civilization, both 
in its rural and its civic forms. And though they only 
show us part of what was going on under the Gothic rule, 
and show it us through the eyes of an Italian who was the 
devoted servant of the barbarian king, they leave the im- 
pression of remarkable industry, good sense, and honesty in 
administering the State, and of a sincere attempt to repair 
the ruins which war and misgovernment had made in Italy. 
‘Nos, quibus cordi est in melius-cuncta mutare,’! was no idle 
boast, whether applied to what Cassiodorus calls the ‘tellus 
naufraga’ of the stagnant and useless marshes of Spoleto, or 
to the still more truly ‘shipwrecked land’ which once had 
been the seat of the empire of the world. 

Two features have to be noticed in these curious letters. 
One is the character of the style. They belong, as every one 
knows, to a declining time of Latin literature; but yet it was 
a time when the great models of Latin writing were still 
admired. It was not so long ago since S. Augustine was 
writing with wonderful force and command of the language, 
and contemporaries of Cassiodorus, like Boethius, though a 
long way from the classical writers in style and vocabulary, 
were still writing clearly and unaffectedly. But the first 
thing that strikes the reader of Cassiodorus is his grandilo- 
quence. He is a master of what, we believe, is now called 
‘high faluting.’ The simplest orders must be given in strained 
and pompous language; and as the words which he chooses 
are frequently used with a turn and colour not familiar in 
classical Latin, his instructions are sometimes obscure and 
hard to construe. But it is not the language only. His idea 
of an official document, an appointment, an ordinary com- 
mand, a set of instructions, is the oddest conceivable. He 
always, or almost always, begins with a general maxim, from 
the truth and importance of which he deduces the particular 
order which he has to convey; and he usually clenches the 
order with another generality. Thus :—? 


‘To Ampelius, Despotius, and Theodulus, senators, King Theo- 
doric. 


1 il. 21; cf. iii. 31. * i. 23, 
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‘It becomes the discipline of our time that they who give them- 
selves to what is useful to the public should not be hindered with 
unnecessary burdens. Nor is it fitting that any one’s ill-will should 
prejudice our customary arrangements. Wherefore apply your in- 
dustry strenuously to the potteries granted you by royal authority ; 
and fear not that you can be transferred to other employments, con- 
sidering that we hardly believe that you can accomplish what is at 
present enjoined on you. There shall be an end, then, once for all, 
to the wicked interference of bad men, and our authority shall bring 
to nought the success of obscure intrigues. For Ae hates in vain, 
against whom the clemency of the prince presents its shield.’ 


This is a type of numberless letters. Never was an 
official in his public correspondence so ‘ full of wise saws and 
modern instances, brought from every department of nature, 
history, and literature. The king gives leave to the sons of 
Ecdicius,! who want to attend their father’s funeral, to be 


-absent from Rome: for Theodoric was very strict in not 


allowing Romans of rank to leave Rome without reason or 
for an indefinite time, it being a great point with him to 
keep up the population and the attractions of the capital.* 
But his secretary is not content with simply giving the per- 
mission; he gives in antithetic sentences the reasons for 
paying the last honours to the dead. 


‘Mourning is inconsolable when we may not be present at the 
burial of our dead ; for a man never can forgive himself who has not 
paid due honour to their ashes. With what a ransom did not Priam 
redeem Hector? He besought Achilles in the height of his wrath : 
he knelt before him armed as he was ; he preferred to risk his own 
life to defrauding the corpse of its due.’ 


Again, he orders the execution of some slaves who had 
killed their master and left him unburied. He enlarges on 
the atrocity of their crime, and he proceeds to compare 
human beings with vultures, very much to the disadvantage 
of the former. 


‘Alas! alas! kindness is found in birds of the air which is for- 
gotten by mankind. The vulture itself, which lives on the corpses 
of the dead, this huge creature is known not to molest the smaller 
birds, but when the hawk attacks the life of the feathered race the 
vulture smites it with its wings, tears it with its beak, and with all 
its force tries to help those in danger. And these men cannot spare 
one whom they know to be their fellow-man! The vulture will not 
kill in order that it may feed ; these servants chose to kill him who 
in his lifetime had been wont to feed them. Let Azm, then, become 
the repast. of the pious vulture who had the heart so cruelly to wish 


Ve oe 2 e.g. iv. 48. 
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for the death of the shepherd. It is well that he should be allotted 
such a sepulchre, who caused his master to be without burial.’! 


But he has a still more curious habit. He is always ready 
to turn a purely business letter on the most matter-of-fact 
subject into a regular dissertation on physics, mechanics, 
philosophy, or history. Thus he has to write in the king’s 
name to Boethius, informing him that the chiefs of the body- 
guard have sent in a joint complaint to the king that their 
pay was given them in coin which was under weight, and 
commanding Boethius to see that so serious and so dangerous 
a malpractice was set right.2. But then the secretary makes 
the king go off into a long series of reflections on the pro- 
perties and value of the art of arithmetic—‘ ec que appellatur 
arithmetica, inter ambigua mundi certissima ratione consistit’ 
—and from this, into considerations on the importance of 
true weights and measures. These sentences and maxims are 
often vigorous and striking enough, but they have obviously 
nothing to do with the real business of the letter; they are 
grotesque when imagined in the mouth of the Gothic king, 
and it is too plain that they are simply put in to show off 
the secretary’s varied knowledge and power of fine writing. 
Another letter of the same kind, also to Boethius, tells him 
that Gundibald, King of the Burgundians, had asked Theo- 
doric to send him a water-clock; and Boethius is requested 
to apply his renowned mechanical skill to its construction.* 
All this is spun out into a long epistle. The policy of Theo- 
doric suggests that the neighbouring kings should be kept in 
good humour by compliance with their requests for presents 
—toys and mechanical inventions—which in Italy every one 
is familiar with, but which abroad among Burgundians and 
such like are miraculous.‘ Then Boethius’s learning and 


it. 16; 4, 30. 3 i. 45, 46. 

* ¢Spernenda non sunt que a vicinis regibus preesumptionis gratia 
postulantur ; dum plerumque res parve plus prevalent prestare quam 
magnz possunt obtinere divitiz. Frequenter enim quod arma explere 
nequeunt, oblectamenta suavitatis imponunt. Sit ergo pro republica et 
cum ludere videamur. Nam ideo voluptuosa quzerimus, ut per ipsa seria 
compleamus. Burgundionum itaque Dominus a nobis magnopere pos- 
tulavit ut horologium . . . ei transmittere deberemus . . . Quod nobis 
est quotidianum, illis videtur esse miraculum.’ The two letters are cu- 
rious. Their tone aout the Burgundians is that of a civilized European 
talking of a king and people of Siam or Ashantee: ‘ Agnoscant per te 
exterz gentes, tales nos habere nobiles, quales leguntur auctores. Quoties 
non sunt credituri quod viderint ; quoties hanc veritatem lusoria somnia 
putabunt ? et quando fuerint a stupore conversi, non audebunt se zequales 
nobis dicere, apud quos sciunt sapientes talia cogitasse.’ The tone Zo the 
Burgundian king is that of a patronizing invitation to appreciate the 
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scientific attainments are set forth, and the marvels which 
physical science has achieved are enumerated with as much 
enthusiasm as they might be by a modern lecturer, in a 
catalogue which, though indistinct from the poetical terms 
employed, contains some curious details of the application of 
chemical and mechanical arts. And then after some rather 
fine bursts about the victories of science over nature— 
‘o artis inzestimabilis virtus, que dum se dicit ludere, nature 
prevalet secreta vulgare ;’ or again, ‘mechanicus, si fas est 
dicere, pene socius est nature, occulta reserans, manifesta 
convertens, miraculis ludens’—sentences which have a 
Baconian ring about them—Boethius is instructed to make 
the clock. 

The other feature to be noticed is equally characteristic 
of the time and of the man. Several of these letters are 
about Cassiodorus himself, or addressed to him by the King.! 
If these letters were merely instructions officially directed to 
him about the business of his department, such as two letters 
from one of Theodoric’s successors, Theodahad,? about the 
regulations of the market and trades, there would be nothing 
extraordinary in the minister himself drawing up the orders 
on which he was to act. But the letters referred to are much 
more than this. They are letters written in the king’s name 
by Cassiodorus himself, about himself, and to himself—letters 
of highest commendation, full of unstinted praise of his 
qualities and services, and supplying us with a full and 
eulogistic account of his career and employments. The 
fashion of a man puffing himself is an old one, and is not 
likely in any age to become obsolete. We have heard of 
distinguished authors reviewing their own books, and of a 
popular divine announcing himself, in a communication traced 
to his own pen, as ‘the great and good ;’ but this was veiled 


inventions of Gothic and Roman civilization : ‘ Habetote in vestra patria, 
quod aliquando vidistis [¢,g. in 473, when Gundibald named Glycerius 
emperor] in civitate Romana. . . . Discat sub vobis Burgundia res sub- 
tilissimas inspicere, et antiquorum inventa laudare, per quos propositum 
gentile deponit.’ And then the advantages to Burgundy of having a 
Horologium are set forth: ‘ Distinguat spatia diei, actibus suis horarum 
aptissime momenta constituat. Ordo vitz confusus agitur, si talis discretio 
sub veritate nescitur. Belluarum quippe ritus est ex ventris esurie horas 
sentire.’ 

1 ix. 24, 253 i. 3, 43 iii. 28. It is possible that the letters in books i. 
and iii, addressed to Cassiodorus ‘the Patrician, may have been, as 
Clinton thinks, addressed to his father. He never enumerates the Pa- 
triciat among his own dignities. But those in book ix. are certainly ad- 
dressed to himself. 

2 ix. 27, 28. 
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under a modest reserve. There is no concealment about 
Cassiodorus. With the utmost simplicity and frankness he 
introduces these specimens of laboured eloquence and his- 
torical panegyric on himself, composed by himself, into the 
collection which he himself publishes. It is, no doubt, a 
trait of the man’s natural vanity, which comes out with equal 
distinctness in the display which he everywhere makes of his 
literary accomplishments. But the unsuspicious openness of 
the self-glorification of Cassiodorus seems to belong to the 
time. He obviously thought there was nothing to be shy 
about or to be ashamed of. The habit of panegyrics, culti- 
vated in the Roman schools and practised in the Roman 
assemblies, the taste for it, and the prevalent idea that this 
was the great use of artificial eloquence, had deadened men’s 
sense of the becoming. Men who were vying with one another 
in strained and extravagant praises of others naturally came 
to think that this was the natural mode of expressing their 
fair sense of their own claims and merits. It was the way, 
at which his age at least would not be shocked, of putting on 
record services which really were valuable and unwearied, the 
opinion which Theodoric had of him, and the free and confi- 
dential relations between the Gothic king and his Italian 
minister. But one would like to know what were Theodoric’s 
thoughts, and perhaps comments, when Cassiodorus read over 
to him the letters about Cassiodorus which were to go out 
in the great ‘ Barbarian’s’ name. Probably most of their 
eloquence was lost upon him. 

Gibbon, of course, sneers at Cassiodorus. He might, 
perhaps, have had an instinct that the palpable faults of 
Cassiodorus were, in exaggeration and caricature, just the 
faults with which his own manner of writing was reproached. 
But with all these faults the collection is invaluable. It is one 
of the most varied and lifelike pictures of the daily march of 
a real administration in a very dim and distant time which 
we possess. What would we give if Augustus or Trajan had 
had a Cassiodorus, a secretary who preserved his despatches 
and records on passing emergencies as well as on large 
questions of policy. The interest of some of Pliny’s letters 
shows what the value of such records would be. And the 
collection of Cassiodorus refers to a very critical and impor- 
tant period in the history of Italy and Christendom. It was 
the meeting point of two great tendencies, and Theodoric’s 
great attempt was to reconcile and harmonize them. He was 
not going to give up his German sympathies, his German 
habits of thought, the conviction that the Germans were the 
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stronger, nobler, greater race, the national consciousness that 
led him to take the position of the elder brother among his 
wilder and less instructed and ruder brethren, the kings of 
the Franks, and Visigoths, and Burgundians, and Vandals, 
and Herules. But he saw and valued what they knew nothing 
about except to despise it: all that Rome had done and had 
won for the good order, the peace, the growing welfare, of 
human life. Without giving up or imperilling the interests 
of his own great race, he wanted to preserve this. He did 
more; he wanted to make it, as far as it was useful, the 
possession and heritage of his people. He wanted to educate 
his Goths, not in Latin customs and elegancies and softnesses, 
but in the Latin value for law and justice, for settled life, for 
husbandry, for building ; and ultimately he hoped, by pro- 
tecting the weaker but subtler Latins without allowing them 
any dangerous superiority, to fuse the two races into a new 
nation with the old name of Roman. This was his aim and 
line of work, not the same, but in part coincident with that of 
those Italians who are represented by Cassiodorus, and of 
whom there were certainly not a few'—men who thought it 
best for Italy frankly and in good faith to co-operate with 
Theodoric in his evident efforts after conciliation, justice, and 
general improvement. But to them their great interest was in 
what had come down from the great times of the Empire. 
Their aim and hope was still to keep Italy Italian, and to 
make the Goths, as Theodoric professed, Romans. They 
naturally put their experience to account in carrying out 
Theodoric’s policy, and sought to help him, in their own 
interest as much as in his. And in such a monument as the 
Varig of Cassiodorus we see the desperate efforts of Italian 
nationality to save what could be saved in the wreck and 
confusion of the ‘ naufraga tellus.’ We see in the literary 
colour, as well as in the political earnestness of Theodoric’s 
minister, the agonized and convulsive grasp at the fragments 
of departing culture and organization amid the destructive 
and unknown forces of the revolution which was running its 
course. Theodoric hoped to have directed and shaped it, to 
have controlled its fierceness, to have averted its dangers. 
He had the idea of a new, a revived, a united Italy. And it 
might have been, if what he began had been carried on. But 


! See the striking account of Liberius, first under Odoacer, then under 
Theodoric, ii. 16: ‘ Flexo jam pene domino [Odoacer], nullis est terrori- 
bus inclinatus; sustinuit immobilis ruinam principis sui; nec novitas 
illum turbare potuit, quam etiam ferocitas gentilis expavit. Probavimus 
hominis fidem : tristis ad jura nostra transivit.’ 
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it was not to be. He died and left anarchy in the young and 
unripe kingdom. Then came Belisarius and Narses. After 
them came the Lombards. After the Lombards came the 
Franks. And then the destiny of Italy during the Middle 
Ages was decided. There was to be no such Italy as Theo- 
doric imagined yet. 

The letters of Cassiodorus, besides the light which they 
throw on the public history of his time, are a storehouse of 
curious and authentic information on the condition of Italy 
and its social state; the ways of everyday life, the productions, 
the industries, the tastes and fashions of its people. These 
glimpses of real life come from Cassiodorus’s very unbusiness- 
like and very absurd way of writing; he never can resist the 
temptation to tack on a description, more or less elaborate, to 
a despatch or an order. Thus he has to protect the inhabitants 
of Como, a town which lay at the junction of many roads, 
from the excessive burdens required of them in the service of 
the posts ; and to this we owe a very interesting picture of 
the town and lake as they appeared to him.' He orders a 
sum of money to be paid for the supply of paper to the public 
offices ; and on this he takes the opportunity to write at large 
about the use and the manufacture of paper at his time.” It 
was part of his business to stock the royal cellar, and to cater 
for the royal buttery and cheese-room ; he has to send orders 
to the landed gentry of Verona to provide certain wines to be 
purchased for the royal table,’ to the Chancellor of Lucania 
to forward with all speed a supply of Bruttian wine and 
cheese from the Calabrian Sila, of the quality which, when 
put before the King from his secretary’s own cellars, had 
greatly pleased the taste of the Rerum Dominus; and on this 
we get an interesting though very irrelevant little lecture on 
the character of the wines then in fashion, and on the qualities 
which then made good cheese—its oiliness, its sweetness, its 
smell of aromatic herbs.‘ He writes to exempt the territory 
of Rhegium from the obligation of supplying so much wheat 
and lard; the exception is grounded on the nature of its soil, 
suited not to corn and pasture, but to vineyards and spade 
husbandry ; and then we have an account of its market 
gardens and its choice fish. In his character as Pretorian 
Prefect he writes to order the chancellor of the province to 
put an end to some oppressive exactions in the shape of 
purveyance and judicial fees, of which the people of Scyllacium 
—-Squillace—complained ;° and this gives him the opportunity 


1 xi, 14, 7) sei, (Sie 3 xii. 4. + tis 3a, 5 xii, 15. 
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of describing the beauty and the fine climate of the district, 
a region where his own patrimony was situated, and where he 
afterwards founded the monastic and literary retreat in which 
he ended his days.! Another letter describes the repairs 
necessary for the Flaminian Way ? in an order to get the road 
ready for the passage of the army; another gives directions 
for the construction of a wooden bridge over the Tiber for 
the king’s entry into Rome ;* another, in an order to send wine 
and oil by sea from Istria, puts before us the barge navigation 
of the north of Italy,‘ by craft that were at once, like some of 
our London barges, canal boats and sea-going vessels, The 
correspondents of Cassiodorus must, we should suppose, have 
thought him the most tiresome of bores; but for us he 
preserves sketches of the goings on of his time, full of colour 
and life, which we might look for in vain elsewhere. 
Cassiodorus continued in office after the death of his great 
master (526), and served his successors, Amalasuntha and 
her son, the boy king Athalaric, her base murderer, Theoda- 
had, and her avenger, Vitiges. Letters written in the name 
of Vitiges (536-540), and written apparently early in his short 
reign, are the last State papers which he has inserted in his 
collection. He probably retired about this time to his 
monastery near Squillace, to spend his last days in devotion 
and literary pursuits, in the study of Scripture, in the compo- 
sition of elementary treatises, meant to be useful to the ill- 
educated people round itm, in the multiplication of copies of 
books and the formation of an instructive library. He saw 
the overthrow of the Goths ; he probably heard of the advent 
of the Lombards. With all his faults, he was a man who 
redeemed his age from the imputation of want of public spirit, 
of stupid and inert selfishness, of coarse ignorance. So 
important a collection as that of his ‘ various’ letters deserves 
a better and more helpful edition than we yet possess of it. 
If our Universities are too busy for such tasks, we must hope 
that the distinguished German scholars who are at work on the 
Monumenta Historica Germania, who have given us such 


1 The double monastery, Vivariense and Castelliense, one for cceno- 
bites, the other for hermits, of which he has left a description (Div. Zit¢t. 
c. 29), and where he intended that learning, both classical and theologi- 
cal, should find a refuge. He had attempted to found schools like those 
of Alexandria at Rome in conjunction with Pope Agapetus (535-6), but 
the wars wrecked his plans (Div. Litt. Preef.). Why do the articles in 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionaries of Biography speak of the ‘ Monasterium Viva- 
riense’ as ‘ Viviers, as if it was in France, and not in Italy? The name 
answers to that of an English training college, ‘ Fish-ponds,’ near Bristol. 

2 xii. 18. 5 xii. 19. * xii. 24. 
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admirable specimens of their work in Waitz’s Scriptores Rerum 
Langobardicarum, in the editions of Salvian, Victor Vitensis, 
Eugippius, and others, and who are preparing an edition of 
Jordanes, and are said to be contemplating one of the letters 
of Gregory the Great, will in due time take in hand the im- 
portant and not very easy work of editing, as they ought to 
be edited, both as to text and elucidations, the letters of the 
Italian secretary of the greatest of their early kings. 


ArT. II.—ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 


. Forty-seven Identifications of the British Nation with the 
Lost House of Israel. Founded upon Five Hundred 
Scripture Proofs. By EDWARD HINE. One Hundred 
and Twentieth Thousand. (London.) 

. The Great Pyramid of Egypt. A Digest of Great Pyramid 
Teaching Adapted to the Comprehension of the Un- 
learned and of the Unscientific. By PHILO-ISRAEL. 
(London.) 

. Life from the Dead. A National Journal Advocating the 
Identity of the British Nation with the Lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel. Edited by EDWARD HINE.  Fourpence, 
Monthly. (London.) 

. The Banner of Israel, Edited by PHILO-ISRAEL, One 
Penny, Weekly. (London.) 

. Are Englishmen Israelites? A Three Nights’ Debate in 
Exeter Hall, London. (London.) 

. Anglo-Israelism Refuted. A Lecture. By ROBERT 
ROBERTS. (London.) 

. Are we Israelites? The Testimony of History, Philology, 
and Ethnology on the Subject. By the Rev. BOURCHIER 
WREY SAVILE, M.A., Rector of Shillingford, Exeter. 
With an Introduction by PHILO-ISRAEL. (London.) 

. Gospel Truth and Anglo-Israel Heresy. By J. C. MCCLEL- 
LAN, Author of Axglo-Israclism, its Pernicious Nature 
Freely Exposed. (London.) 

9. The Anglo-Israel Post Bag: or, How Arthur came to see It. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop TiTcoMs. (London.) 


THE movement popularly known as Anglo-Israelism is one 
of the most remarkable of the minor currents of contem- 
porary thought. While it remains absolutely unintelligible to 
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outsiders, who regard with a wonder mixed with disdain its 
arguments and its conclusions alike, yet it seems to exercise 
over a continually widening circle of adherents a considerable 
attraction. Like Good Templarism, Plymouth Brethrenism, or 
Freemasonry, it is a quasi-religion, and, once accepted, is looked 
upon as the most important of all religious truths. ‘I clearly 
saw,’ says the Coryphzeus of the movement, ‘that the 
identity of the lost ten tribes of Israel was the one grand, 
great essential of the age, the one thing to be accomplished 
before the sublime conceptions of the mind of the Almighty, 
given forth in His eternal Word, could be realized’ If the 
statements made by its adherents are to be taken as well- 
founded, its publications circulate in enormous numbers. The 
Forty-seven Identifications is marked ‘ one hundred and twen- 
tieth thousand :’ the Flashes of Light ‘ forty-sixth thousand.’ 
A monthly magazine, now in its fifth volume, and a weekly 
newspaper at a penny, show considerable popular interest in the 
subject, which is skilfully stimulated and kept up by popular 
lectures, discussions, and such like. The Anthropological So- 
ciety has, we believe, thought it of sufficient importance to be 
discussed at their meetings. The ‘ Identity’ has found at least 
one bishop as an adherent, as we learn from the Anglo-Israel 
Post Bag, mentioned above. Philo-Israel, who is the editor 
of the weekly newspaper, the Banner of Israel, is understood 
to be a retired Indian civilian—a judge, we believe—who has 
devoted himself to the propagation of the theory, and has his 
head-quarters at Bristol; while the rest of the executive is 
made up by officers of both services, and of a few, only a few, 
stray clergy in London and elsewhere. Of the Nonconformist 
ministry it does not, seem to have taken hold at all. 

We propose, therefore, first to give an account of the 
theory, and then briefly to discuss the several positions, pro- 
phetical and (quasi) historical, on which it claims to rest. 

The fundamental thesis which its advocates seek to esta- 
blish is that the English people are identical with the ten 
tribes of Israel, which have been for many ages supposed to 
be lost ; and that these Ten Tribes are a chosen and sacred 
people of God, to the exclusion of the other two, who have 
been condemned, apparently quite independently of any desert 
of their own, to rejection, and to the loss of all the privileges 
attaching to the posterity of Abraham. It may be well, 
then, to set out in our examination from the point at 
which these ten tribes, excluding Judah and Benjamin, 
may be thought to have had a separate or corporate 
existence, viz. from the disruption of the Davidic morarchy 
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at the accession of Rehoboam, grandson of David, at or 
near the year 975 B.C. We shall find the figment of some 
exclusive sacredness of character, said to be attributed to 
Israel above Judah, negatived as well by the causes of the 
origin of the Israelitic or Northern monarchy, as by the 
circumstances of its subsequent history. The revolt of 
Jeroboam was no less religious than political... He delibe- 
rately set up and maintained an idolatrous worship, in 
order to detach the tribes from their resort to Jerusalem 
for the accustomed festivals three times a year, which he saw 
must be the cause of a continual gravitation to the rival 
kingdom. The first consequence of his policy was to drive all 
the Priests and Levites to Jerusalem. Deprived thus of the 
conserving influences of religion, his ill-compacted state fell 
rapidly into decay. His own name became a byword among 
the people as ‘Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin’ (1 Kings xiv. 16 e¢ passim); his dynasty died out in 
his son within a little more than a year after his death ; and 
there followed during the 234 years before the fall of the king- 
dom he had set up a long-continued anarchy. Of the nineteen 
kings who reigned during that period not one is morally 
even respectable, and the greater number attained the throne 
by usurpation and murder. The tribes had lost their political 
stability by discarding the Davidic line of kings, and proved 
incapabie of attaching themselves permanently to any other. 
They remind the modern reader of France, in turn Republican, 
Constitutional and Imperial, during its long agony, from the 
expulsion of the Bourbons in 1793 up to the present year. 
As the one submitted to its stern military despot Jehu, so the 
other was forced to bear the yoke of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Each of these tried to found a dynasty, and each, after an 
apparent and temporary success, failed eventually in the 
attempt. Other points of likeness will occur to our readers ; 
we need not, however, pursue them farther, having given, 
as we imagine, abundant proof that the kingdom of Israel, 
so far from being the object of a peculiar complacency and 
special favour from God, was due in its origin to the working 
of turbulent passions in the followers and to irreligious in- 
trigues in the leader, and that it was a spectacle of licentious- 
ness, cruelty, and general degradation as long as it lasted. 
The fall of this ill-omened kingdom and the deportation 
of its people by Sargon, King of Assyria, took place in B.C. 
721. From thence onward to the taking of Jerusalem in 
B.C. 597, 2.2. for 124 years, until Judah and Benjamin, with 
Priests and Levites, with hallowed vessels from the Temple 
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and sacred books of the Law, came to join them in their cap- 
tivity, we lose sight of the Ten Tribes; and indeed for some 
seventy years longer, until the return from captivity under 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, when the thread of narrative is taken 
up again in the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, the 
chronicles of Ezra and Nehemiah, and possibly in the last three 
chapters of the book of Daniel. 

Certain fragmentary notices mention them from time to 
time, a few of which it may be useful to collect for reference. 
At first, it would seem, the more devout of the exiles observed 
the law of Moses (Tobit xiv. 9), but the great body of the 
tribes having been Baal-worshippers in their own land (Tobit 
i. 5) adopted the religion and the customs of the Assyrians 
(i. 10). Similarly, while the stricter Jews retained the know- 
ledge of their genealogies, the tribal relations were generally 
much relaxed, and the knowledge of them became uncertain 
(v. 9-12). The names of Nehemiah, Daniel, Tobit, Mordecai, 
Esther, show that there was no badge of social inferiority 
endured by the Jews as such, and that many individuals 
among them rose to high places in court favour and to posi- 
tions of rule. They were ruled by a subordinate magistrate 
of their own race, ‘the Prince of the Captivity,’ s#7. The 
national feeling was kept alive by the utterances of the 
prophet Ezekiel ; and it is probable that some of the Psalms 
belong to this period.' Some portions of the Ten Tribes 
(2 Kings xvii. 6) were placed ‘in Halah and in Habor, by 
the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes ’—ze. in 
Halah, now represented by G/a, a large mound on the upper 
course of the Khabour River (Araxes), a tributary of the 
Euphrates. Another colony, this time of the later exiles, 
from Jerusalem, and which included the prophet Ezekiel, we 
find settled at Tel-abib (the Hill of Green Corn), on the river 
Chebar, further south (Ezek. iii. 15). Other parties went to 
Babylon itself (2 Kings xxv. 7). 

There were frequent and unrestricted communications 
between the exiles in Babylon and those left behind in Judza; 
and we find the prophet Jeremiah (xxix. 4-7) advising the 
former to settle down in. the country as good citizens and 
quiet subjects, and to await patiently a future, though distant, 
restoration to their own land.? 


1 Ewald reckons as many as twenty-four. 

2 It appears that the devout among the Ten Tribes confidently ex- 
pected a restoration to their own land of the entire nation ‘from a// places 
of their captivity,’ not merely of Judah and Benjamin (Tobit xiv. 5), and 
a rebuilding of Jerusalem. Nor is this weakened as evidence by this 
VOL. X.— NO. XX. ¥ 
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There is a singular passage in 2 Esdras which it is 
possible may be founded on a tradition of some migration 
still further eastward (xiii. 41) :— 

‘But they took this counsel among themselves, that they would 
leave the multitude of the heathen, and go forth into a further 
country, where never mankind dwelt, that they might there keep 
their statutes, which they never kept in their own land. And they 
entered into Euphrates by the narrow passages of the river. For the 
Most High then showed signs for them, and held still the flood till 
they were passed over. For through that country there was a great 
way to go, namely, of a year and a half; and the same region is 
called Arsareth.' Then dwelt they there until the latter time.’ 


There is no distinct authority, that we know of, to corrobo- 
rate this statement ; but it is antecedently probable that a 
people like the Jews would extend themselves throughout the 
Assyrian empire, during an exile in it of more than two hundred 
years ; and if we are to judge from the statement in Esther 
viii. 9, 11, there were, even after the return of large numbers 
to Palestine, in every one of the provinces of the empire, 
‘from India unto Ethiopia, an hundred and twenty and seven 
provinces, Jews in such force as to make head with fair 
prospect of success against the numerous and powerful ene- 
mies who were induced by the prospect of plunder, or from 
mere hostility, to attack them. Of these, we are told, they 
slew so large a number as 75,000 even in this merely defensive 
warfare, in which it can hardly be supposed that the whole 
power of the race was put forth; since there would be many 
localities in which the Israelites would not be attacked at all. 

There exist some data, though they cannot be called ade- 
quate or complete, for computing the xamber of persons carried 
away to Assyria inthe successive deportations which took place. 
From an Assyrian inscription given by Oppert, and after him 
by Smith, we learn that the number removed after the fall of 
Samaria was 27,290 ;* and it may probably have been the case 
that the drain of people went on to a certain extent for the next 
hundred years, the system of transplanting peoples from their 


chapter not existing in the Chaldee ; for even in that case it represents 
the general expectation and belief among the Israelites, or it would not 
have found expression there. 

1 nivw=lands. The LXX. has apparently mistaken the word for a 
proper name. 

2 ‘Samaria I besieged. I captured . . . 27,290 people dwelling in the 
midst of it I carried captive. Fifty chariots from among them I selected, 
and the rest of them I distributed. My general over them I appointed, 
and the taxes of the former king I fixed on them.’ —(Assyrian Canon, 


p- 125.) 
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local associations and patriotic ties having evidently been 
adopted as a settled policy by the Assyrianrulers. It was one 
well known to all the great empires of antiquity, as tending, by 
the severance of all local ties or feelings of corporate unity, to 
produce large masses of contented and submissive population. 
So it was continued by the Babylonian empire when that in its 
turn obtained the hegemony of the East ; and accordingly we 
find, from 2 Kings xxiv. 14, that from Jerusalem and its vicinity 
were taken to Babylon about 11,000 captives, and that the re- 
mainder of the population (of which the number is not stated) 
were removed at the death of Zedekiah, circa B.c. 588. The 
prophet Jeremiah (lii. 30) sums up these Babylonian deporta- 
tions as amounting to 4,600 in all. We have thus :— 


From Samaria and its neighbourhood . . 27,290 
» Judea ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 11,000 
ee », subsequently . : 3 -  +4,600 


42,890 


But this, of course, is imperfect ; and perhaps a complete 
list might double the numbers. Another fact also must be 
borne in mind. Vo females are included in any of these lists. 
According to the Jewish custom, the men only are reckoned ; 
and we must therefore regard the caravans of exiles as having 
included, from first to last, not far short of 200,000 souls. 
Great numbers besides these took refuge in Egypt. The 
great emigration thither dates, no doubt, from a later 
period, that of Alexander the Great, and of the later 
sovereigns, Ptolemy Lagus and Ptolemy Philadelphus. But 
scattered notices in the writings of the Jewish prophets make 
it clear that the relations between the Jewish people and 
Egypt became increasingly friendly, and that it was not at all 
unfrequent for migrations thither to take place ; and it would 
appear, from a comparison of I Chron. ix. 3 with 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 9, first, that a considerable portion of the population, 
from at least five tribes, retired to Jerusalem or its neighbour- 
hood at the time of the Assyrian invasion, and thus escaped the 
fate of their countrymen ; and second, that when the invading 
army had retired, they returned and reoccupied the country, 
in which they were resident in the time of Josiah ; and not 
only so, but were in a condition to contribute to the great 
restoration of the Temple and its service, which was accom- 
plished under that sovereign. Kuenen (Religion of Israel, 
vol. ii. p. 176) says on this subject :— 

‘If we put all this evidence together, and examine it in connec- 


tion with the further accounts by the authors in whose writings it 
¥2 
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occurs, we atrive at the conclusion that a very large number of 
Fudeans remained behind in their own country. It is true 2 Kings 
XXxv, 12 (Jer. lii. 15) states that in 586 B.c. Nebuzaradan “left of the 
poor of the land to be vine-dressers and husbandmen ;” or, as 
Jer. xxxix. 10 expresses it, ‘‘of the poor of the people, which had 
nothing,” so that even the vineyards and fields had to be given to 
them. But it is most obvious that we must not understand this 
literally, but rather with great reserve. That which Jer. xl. seg. tells us 
of those who remained behind gives us the impression that they 
formed no despicable remnant, or, at all events, soon increased to a 
considerable number through the return of the fugitives from the 
surrounding districts. This is confirmed by Jer. li. 30, the fresh 
exile in the year 581 B.c.; and further by Ezek. xxxiii. 23-29; 
and, finally, by the undeniable fact that the Babylonians did not 
send any colonists to Judza, which they wonld have had to do 
if the land had been almost depopulated. Nor must we lose sight of 
the fact that the writer of 2 Kings speaks of those who remained 
after the first exile as “the poor of the land” (2 Kings xxiv. 14), and 
this although that remnant was numerous and powerful anu a 
few years later to resist Nebuchadnezzar for two years. 

During the Babylonish exile, therefore, #azy Judeans remained in 
their former dwelling places.’ 


Having, then, established that probably about 200,000 
Israelites belonging to all the tribes went into captivity, 
while a considerable number saved themselves for the time 
by flight and then resumed possession of their lands after but 
a brief interruption, we have next to enquire as to the Return. 

At the fall of the Babylonian empire, and the rise of the 
Persian under Cyrus, nothing was more natural than that the 
latter should show a willingness to reverse the policy pre- 
viously followed towards the subject nations. It might seem 
politic to the farvenu conqueror to attach to himself by kind- 
ness and clemency a widespread and powerful nationality, by 
permitting their return to their own land, and at the same 
time to buttress his newly-founded empire on the side of the 
great rival power of Egypt by posting across the pass between 
Asia and Africa a people who might feel themselves indebted 
to the ruling Persian power, and so be disposed to side with 
it in the probable event of a war with Egypt or of a rebellion 
within his own borders. The statement of Josephus (Axziq., 
xi. c. 1) that Cyrus was induced to do this by having read in 
the prophecies of Isaiah the prediction respecting himself is 
well known. 

The numbers of the exiles who shared in the first Return 
are twice stated in Scripture (Ezra ii. 64, Neh. vii. 66) as 
42,360, ‘beside their servants and their maids, of whom 
there were 7,337. There must have been, of course, wives 
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and children, whose numbers are not mentioned, but would 
certainly be considerable. The decree, however, of Cyrus 
was permissive, not peremptory, and only those Israelites 
availed themselves of it who chose to do so. 

Having carried the narrative so far, we shall have to quit 
the region of undisputed fact, and enter upon debatable 
ground. It is at this point that the Anglo-Israel theory 


begins to manipulate facts in order to find a standing ground. 
At this point, therefore, we will begin to examine whether 
the facts are as they are stated by its advocates. The first 
to which it is needful to direct attention is that the whole of 


the Ten Tribes went into exile, but that, unlike Judah and 
Benjamin, they none of them returned. 


‘The captivity of Israel took place about B.c. 725, z.e. about the 
eighth century before Christ. This becomes a most important fact 
to remember, as it brings out a most telling distinction from the 
Babylonish captivity of Judah, which did not take place until 
B.C. 588, or the sixth century before Christ. Israel’s captivity was 
complete. ‘‘ There was none left but the house of Judah only” 
(2 Kings xvii. 18). So complete was it that there was not a single 
Israelite left to teach the Gentile people who had been imported into 
Palestine about the God of Israel ; that when these Gentiles ea- 
treated that some Israelites might return to teach them, the King of 
Assyria only allowed one man for the work (2 Kings xvii. 27). 
Whereas the Babylonish captivity of Judah was not complete, but 
partial, the poor of the land being left behind (Jer. xl. 7). Israel 
never returned (2 Kings xvii. 23). Judah did return (Neh. vii. 6).’ 


This is ‘Identification the Second.’ With more appearance 
of argument, Bishop Titcomb writes (Auglo-[srael Post Bag, 


p. 38) :— 


‘In the frst place, let me refer to Ezra i. 1: “‘ Now these are the 
children of the province that went up out of the captivity, of those 
which had been carried away, whom Vebuchadnezzar, the King of 
Babylon, had carried away unto Babylon, and came again unto 
Jerusalem and Judah.” You see, he makes no mention at all of 
the exiled Israelites. So again, in chapter iv. 1, ‘‘ Now when the 
adversaries of Judah and Benjamin heard that the children of the 
captivity builded the Temple,” &c. Here, again, he evidently and 
expressly limits the return to the two tribes, and makes no mention 
of the ten. It is true that in the sixth chapter, “during the reign 
of Darius, this old decree of Cyrus was referred to, and a fresh edict 
then set forth,” by which new powers were given to the Jews to go 
on with the rebuilding of the Temple, and by which “the rest of the 
captivity” were permitted to go up to Jerusalem (see v. 16). But 
“the rest of the captivity” must surely refer to the same captivity 
which had been described previously, viz. the captivity of Babylon, 
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not of Assyria ; for we know that large numbers of the Jews still 
remained with Daniel in the province of Babylon. I admit that 
these Jews are, in the verse, called “children of Israel,” which at 
first sight may seem to imply that they came from Assyria also. 
But then you must remember what I showed you in my third 
letter, viz. that, from the time of the Israelitish exile the ten tribes 
were “ Lo-ammi” (not My people) ; they were excommunicated, and 
not reckoned any longer as “children of Israel ;” from which 
moment the two tribes, as in our Lord’s time, alone went by that 
name. Thus Ezekiel, who undoubtedly prophesied to the two 
tribes in Babylon, everywhere calls them by the same title. 
Israel, therefore, in the Book of Ezra, just as in the Book of Ezekiel, 
must be taken as a generic title to express the covenant people of 
God who had returned from Babylon, and of whom Ezra was 
expressly speaking. 

‘In the ext place, we read, in 1 Chron. v. 26, that “the God of 
Israel stirred up the spirit of Pul, king of Assyria, and the spirit of 
Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria ; and He carried them away, even 
the Reubenites and Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, and 
brought them to Halah, and Habor, and Hara, to the river Gozan, 
unto this day.” This was the first expatriation, when the trans- 
Jordanic tribes were carried captive. But, observe, the captivity 
continued “unto the day” when the 1st Book of Chronicles was 
written. Now, when was this? No modern critic places it’ before 
the time of Ezra or Nehemiah, while some assign it to a much 
later date (see the Speaker's Commentary, vol. ill. pp. 157, 158). 
It is, consequently, evident that there was no known restoration of 
these tribes at the time of the Babylonian captivity.’ 


But this is by no means so certain. The restoration 
under Cyrus was, doubtless, distinctly Judzan. The decree 
specified the rebuilding of the Temple as the object of the 
return. This was of course to appeal to the patriotism 
rather of Judah and Benjamin, on whose territory Jerusalem 
was situated, than of the Ten Tribes at large, who had long 
been alienated from it, and had become subjects of the 
northern kingdom. The person or persons, whoever they 
were, who had access to Cyrus and influenced his mind, were 
evidently of Judah and Benjamin. So the movement was 
taken. up by these tribes. It was headed by Jeshua the 
priest, who belonged, of course, to the tribe of Levi, and 
Zerubbabel, the representative of the royal line of David—of 
Judah, therefore—but who was also the Resh galutha, or Prince 
of the exiles, and so the recognized head of the Jewish settle- 
ments in the empire ; and on the occasions on which they 
were reinforced subsequently the leaders were, again, the 
Levite Ezra, and Nehemiah, probably of Judah. 

But still it can be almost certainly demonstrated that 
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the returning exiles were not all of Judah, but that the Ten 
Tribes had a share in the restoration to the fatherland. 
Three lists of the returned are accessible in Ezra ii. 
Neh. vii. 1 Esd. v., and the total given in each case is 

2,360. The genealogies and numbers of the several fami- 
lies of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi are carefully given. But 
it is remarkable that these numbers, when added together, 
do mot make up the total above named, but fall short of it by 
some 12,000 or 13,000, the actual numbers being 29,818, 
31,089, 30,143. Whence this great difference? From what 
tribes did these 12,000 unnamed and unclassed people come ? 
There are but two hypotheses possible— 

1. That the lists were incomplete. 

2. That the unnamed 12,000 were a mixed multitude out 
of the nine remaining tribes, who had belonged to the northern 
kingdom, whose genealogies were unknown to the scribe, 
and probably also (Ezra ii. 59) to themselves. 

But (1) it is scarcely possible that the lists should have 
been incomplete to so great an extent. That so large a mass 
of family records existed shows, almost with certainty, that, 
far from being fragmentary and imperfectly known, the 
registers of the tribe of Judah had been kept with the 
greatest care. And bearing in mind that the numbers who 
had gone away seventy years before were 15,600 only, that 
a considerable portion of the three tribes remained still in 
Babylonia, and that out of the twenty-four courses of the 
priests only four returned, it is almost certain that the 
number of 30,000 out of the 42,360 that returned is in- 
tended to include all the men of the tribe of Judah to the 
last one; and to count the whole 42,360 as of this tribe 
is to introduce a critical difficulty which must render the 
history unintelligible. We are, then, thrown back upon the 
other hypothesis : these 12,000 belonged to the other nine 
tribes. 

There are additional reasons for thinking that it was so. 
The multitude are distinctly called (Ezra ii. 2) ‘the people 
[not of Judah, but] of Israel,’ and similarly (vi. 16) ‘the 
children of Israel, the priests and the Levites. They dedi- 
cate the Temple as if they had a right to represent the 
Twelve Tribes, and sacrifice (vi. 17), ‘for a sin offering for all 
Israel, twelve he goats, according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel.’ Somewhat later there is demonstrative evidence 
that great numbers of Israelites were settled in every part of 
the land of Israel (Macc. v. passim); ‘a very great host’ they 
are in one place called. To complete here the evidence we 
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have to adduce on this point, there was certainly one person 
not of Judah at Jerusalem in our Lord’s time, viz. ‘Anna 
the prophetess, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of 
Aser’ (S. Luke ii. 36). 

All these facts may be taken as establishing that great 
numbers of Israelites belonging to the nine tribes returned 
to their own land at the time that Judah and Benjamin 
returned and on subsequent occasions. 

In the next place, starting from the fact, which is con- 
tested by no one, that a great number, probably the majority, 
of Israelites remained in Babylonia and Chaldza, which had 
become the lands of their adoption, we shall endeavour to 
show that these communities retained a distinct existence 
until very long after the time at which we have arrived in our 
examination : so late, indeed, as almost to negative the idea 
of their being in any real sense Jost. It will be remembered 
that the Anglo-Israelite theory is that the masses of Israelites 
who remained in Chaldza and Assyria disappear from the 
view of history at or soon after the return of Judah, B.c. 536, 
and reappear as the Beth-Khumri, or Sacz (Saxons), about 
B.C. 450 or B.C. 500, having, during the interval, not only 
wholly changed their religion and become idolaters, but having 
lost also their national traditions, in exchange for which they 
had acquired purely Aryan ones, and even their Semitic 
features and cast of countenance, al/ the while retaining their 
pure Fewish blood. 

It would be easy to retort that this part of the theory is 
inconsistent with itself. A race may, no doubt, retain its 
identity, its special cast of features, its peculiar customs and 
traditions, for long periods even though surrounded by 
another race; but it does so by resisting the tendency to 
fusion by intermarriage and by refusing to be merged in the 
peoples around it. But it cannot be at once the same and 
not the same. A theory is altogether unphilosophical which 
says in one breath that the ten tribes were merged in the 
common heathenism, and in the mass of Aryan populations 
in Media and the surrounding countries, and in the next breath 
asserts that such and such a nation, Saaz or what not, which 
pushed westward, are the Zen tribes in their own proper per- 
sons. After the submersion described of this single stock in 
the much larger body by which it was surrounded, there 
would no longer be any ten tribes to reappear ; and the state- 
ments are directly contradictory. Of such _ ill-cemented 
materials is this theory composed. But we must return to 
our argument. We say, then, that the Israelites who re- 
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mained in the East remained long in distinct and recognizable 
bodies, and could not therefore be the subjects of this mar- 
vellous transformation which is asserted. 

Take, first, the statements of Josephus, which have for 
this period, as they have hardly for earlier ones, a certain 
consistency and historical weight. 

He states that Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.c.) caused 
2,000 Jewish families, with their effects, to be transferred from 
Mesopotamia and the province of Babylon into Lydia and 
Phrygia, in the hope that they would prove contented settlers 
and loyal to his authority. It was the traditional policy of 
the Seleucid to favour the Asiatic Jews. Seleucus Nicator 
gave them the right of citizenship in those cities which he 
built in Asia, and in Antioch itself. Antiochus surnamed 
Theos extended the privilege to Ionian cities, exciting great 
jealousy among the native inhabitants by so doing (Azz. 
xii. c. 3, 4). It is probable that, favoured and encouraged as 
they thus were, they spread over a great part of Asia Minor, 
and thence crossed over into Europe. To these settlers may 
be with great probability referred the graves in the Crimea, 
with Hebrew inscriptions, which are referred to by Bishop 
Titcomb (Anglo-Israel Post Bag, p. 21). With all this 
there remained a vast Israelite population in the East. The 
city Nisibis was entirely inhabited by them. Neerda was for 
a time the seat of a purely Jewish kingdom (Azz. xviii. 9), 
which was so powerful as to contend on equal terms with 
Mithridates the Parthian. We leave Egypt out of the 
question, though it is certain that large numbers of Israelites 
emigrated thither, and that from very early times, even before 
the Captivity. 

And these Jews while preserving their identity preserved 
also their religion. It is certain, from Acts ii. 9, that there 
were still existing Jewish communities in Parthia, Media, 
Elam, z.e. dwelling on the Persian Gulf (Polybius, xxxi. 11, 
calls the country ’EXvpais),' and in Mesopotamia, ze. in the 
very countries to which the Ten Tribes had been carried, from 
which countries there were representatives present at the 
celebration of the Passover in Jerusalem ; and who therefore 
were still adherents of the Mosaic religion. And certainly S. 
Paul, at all events, had no conception (Acts xxvi. 7), if we are 
to judge from his own declaration, that ten of the tribes to 
whom he appealed with such confidence had utterly aposta- 
tized, and were lost beyond recognition by blending with the 


1 See also a reference in Tobit ii. 10. 
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populations around them. Even at the present day traces, 
such as they are, exist in the East of Hebrew blood in more 
than one people. The claim set up by the Afghans, which is 
supported by linguistic affinities far less questionable than 
those adduced in the publications before us, is well known. 
In India there are large numbers of persons who call them- 
selves the Lent /srael, and refuse to be designated Fehudim, 
or ‘Jews.’ They have only those parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures that were written before the Captivity ; nor do they 
observe Purim, nor the dedication festival of the Temple, 
nor the commemoration of its destruction, a// of which were, 
of course, instituted after the Captivity. The ‘white’ and 
‘black’ Jews, so called, of Malabar number, probably, not 
less than half a million souls. Certainly the existence of the 
Diaspora, or Dispersion, in ‘the four ends of the earth’ (She- 
moneh Esra) was a well-known fact to the Jews at all times; 
but there is not a word in their records, that we know of, to 
indicate their knowledge of any apostasy ex masse; and it 
seems impossible that so portentous a fact as the wholesale 
desertion of the ancestral religion by three-fourths of the 
entire nation should leave no trace whatever on the literature 
of the remaining fourth. 

It is true that Josephus does in one passage of his 
Antiquitses make a statement which may be quoted as mean- 
ing that none of the Ten Tribes returned from Media ; and 
this passage is accordingly displayed with great triumph by 
the advocates of thisview. But an examination of the context 
at once shows that all the writer meant to assert was that the 
great body of the people of Israel, unlike the great body of 
the ¢wo tribes, Judah and Benjamin, remained in Media, 
although a great many returned. But we had better quote the 
entire passage, of which the Anglo-Israelite pamphleteers only 
bring forward the last half-dozen lines :— 


“When Esdras had received this epistle he was very joyful, and 
began to worship God, and confessed that he had been the cause of 
the king’s great favour to him, and that for the same reason he gave 
all the thanks to God. So he read the epistle at Babylon to those 
Jews that were there ; but he kept the epistle itself, and sent a copy 
of it to all those of his own nation that were in Media ; and when 
these Jews had understood what piety the king had towards God, 
and what kindness he had for Esdras, they were all greatly pleased ; 
nay many of them took their effects with them, and came to Babylon, 
as very desirous of going down to Jerusalem ; but then the entire 
body of the people of Israel remained in that country ; wherefore 
there are but two tribes in Asia and Europe subject to the Romans, 
while the Ten Tribes are beyond Euphrates, till now, and are an 
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immense multitude, and not to be estimated by numbers.”—Antig. 
B. xi. c. 5, p. 2. 

It is time, however, to sum up this long and tedious inquiry, 
and to see how the case stands, on the whole, with reference 
to the Anglo-Israel theory, as far as historical evidence is con- 
cerned. We have, then, rendered at least very probable— 

(a) That the number of Israelites, men and women, be- 
longing to the Tribes, who were deported, first and last, from 
their own country to Assyria and Babylonia, may be computed 
with a fair degree of probability at 200,000. 

(6) That a considerable number evaded the proscription 
by taking refuge in the kingdom of Judah, at that time 
unconquered ; that these, after the retirement of the hostile 
army, went back to their homes, and so retained a foothold in 
the country ; and also that the beginnings of emigration to 
Egypt can even as early as this be perceived. Those who had 
proceeded thither of course also escaped the Assyrians. 

(c) That the return under Ezra, though principally com- 
posed of members of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, was 
not exclusively so, but that probably a fourth of the whole 
number may have belonged to the Ten Tribes. 

(d@) That, far from undergoing a rapid process of absorp- 
tion, the Israelites who remained in Assyria and Babylonia 
constituted, for a long period of time, well-defined commu- 
nities, exclusively of their own race, which were repeatedly 
recognized and favoured by one sovereign after another. 

(e) The records show that they spread throughout the 
East, still remaining a distinct people, as far west as the coasts 
of Asia Minor fronting upon Europe, and as far East as Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and India. 

(7) That these scattered communities preserved also 
their religion, in a form perhaps somewhat mingled with 
ethnic elements. 

If these propositions have been established, as we believe, 
then it would seem that the peculiar theory on which we are 
commenting is thereby so conclusively disproved that there 
is little object in further argument. It should be remembered 
that it claims to be primarily a statement of historical facts, 
to be therefore judged by historical evidence; and that the 
witness of history, so far as it can be ascertained, is, as we 
have seen, uniformly unfavourable to the theory. Therefore 
its interpretation of passages in the prophetical books of Scrip- 
ture must be considered to be discredited beforehand. Nor 
is the practice of ‘ proving’ this or that position by the mere 
citation of texts of Scripture torn from their context, and 
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made to mean something very different from their original 
intention, at allcommendable. The reading public are toler- 
ably well acquainted with the practice nevertheless ; but we 
think that the treatment of Scripture by the enthusiastic 
Anglo-Israelite writers surpasses all that we had previously 
met with. 

In the first place, the great distinction between ‘Israel’ 
and ‘Judah, upon which the entire theory is founded, appears 
to us to be by no means uniformly maintained ; and the 
inference drawn from it to be a sheer mistake. The idea is 
that a degree of favour was intended towards the Ten Tribes 
by God which was not extended to the two, and that the 
promises of future blessing and restoration, which are found 
in almost all the prophets, apply to the former, not at all to 
the latter, and are to be temporally, not spiritually, understood. 
This is Mr. Hine’s view :— 


‘When God, in prophecy, speaks to the house of Israel, He does 
not refer to the Jews; and when He refers to Judah, it is generally as 
distinct from Israel. Yet it is a most common mistake with Biblical 
students to think that when God speaks to the house of Israel He 
always refers to the Jews. Even among themselves, when an Israelite 
is spoken of, the conclusion is jumped at directly that a Jew is 
referred to. Every intelligent Jew will readily confess that the ten 
tribes are not now among their people. A Jewish scholar told me 
recently that not only do the Jews know these tribes to be lost, but 
they firmly believe that, wherever they are, a descendant from David 
is reigning over them. The house of Judah is composed of two 
tribes, z.e. Judah and Levi. These are the Jews of the present day. 
They never have been lost, it being the desire of the Almighty that 
they should be known, wherever they go, by all people. 

‘ At the time of the separation, and up to the siege of Jerusalem 
under Titus, the house of Judah contained the tribe of Benjamin ; 
but that tribe separated from Judah before the siege, by virtue of the 
prophecy commanding them to do so (Jer. vi. 1), so that Benjamin 
is not now with the Jews. Indeed, it is almost unpardonable to 
allude to the Jews as embodying Judah and Benjamin, though it is 
an error commonly made. The term Ephraim is synonymous with 
Israel, and embodies the ten tribes as a consolidated people. 
Manasseh is a thirteenth tribe, decreed by the Almighty to be “a 
great people,” ze. a distinct nationality; nevertheless Ephraim was 
to “be greater than he” (Gen. xlviii. 19), that is, a distinct nationality 
from Manasseh, so that it testifies of ignorance to include Manasseh 
as one of the ten tribes. Ephraim and Manasseh must be two dis- 
tinct nations, though of the same stock. Therefore, in seeking for 
lost Israel, we need not deal with Manasseh for the present. 

‘The Jews are “of Israel,” therefore purely Israelites; but the 
people of the ten tribes were never Jews. ‘This is an important dis- 
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tinction to bear in mind. Scripture often speaks of Judah under the 
term of Israelites, specially the prophet Ezekiel ; yet when this term 
is applied to Judah, and it becomes needful to distinguish the ten 
tribes from her, it is done by using the terms ‘“‘all Israel,” “the 
whole house of Israel,” “the house of Israel wholly.” These terms 
are copyright to Israel, and are never applied to Judah.’— Forty-seven 
Identifications, p. 2. 





This is at all events positive enough. But an examination 
of the instances in which the terms ‘ Judah,’ ‘ Israel,’ are used, 
will show that it is-utterly incorrect. The term ‘Israel,’ 
‘Israelite, is a generic one. It is the name of the zation, 
whereas Judah is the name of atribe merely. But this tribe 
was a part of the nation; and in the earlier prophets it will 
be found that Judah is a/ways included under the term Israel, 
Subsequently the usage becomes complicated by the fact that 
the one term was appropriated as the name of the northern 
kingdom, and the other of the southern, which included the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin. Even then it will be often 
found either that the old usage was continued or that the two 
terms are employed as synonymous. We will give an 
example of each usage :— 

1. Israel as excluding Judah :—‘ The children of Ammon 
passed over Jordan to fight also against Judah and against 
Benjamin, and against the house of Ephraim, so that /srae/ 
was sore distressed.’—Judg. x. 9. 

2. Israel as equivalent to Judah:—‘In Judah is God 
known: His name is great in Israel.’—Ps. lxxvi. 1. 

3. Distinct usage, after the disruption :—‘ Rehoboam went 
out against Israel.—2 Chron. xi. 1. ‘The children of Israel 
fled before Judah.’—2 Chron. xiii. 16. 

In the prophetical writings the older usage is generally to 
be discerned, ¢,g. ‘The vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the 
house of /srae/, and the men of Fudah his pleasant plant’ 
(Is. v. 7), where the one term, as before, includes the other ; 
and this must be taken to be the sense of prophecies, when 
there is nothing in the context to contradict it. 

Similarly in the New Testament generally ‘ Israel’ is used 
as including a// the tribes, as in Rom. x. I (comp. x. 12, xi. 1), 
but occasionally as a convertible term with ‘Judah’ and 
‘ Jews, as in Rom. ix. 24, where the writer, S. Paul, speaks of 
‘us Jews,’ though he was actually a Benjamite. And this was 
the common vernacular habit of speech, as may be seen in 
Matt. viii. 10, ix. 33, Luke ii. 34, which show conclusively 
that the Palestinian Jews of our Lord’s time had no hesita- 
tion in calling themselves /srae/, as, according to this theory, 
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they had no right whatever to do; and furthermore, that 
the same all important term (as this theory considers it) was 
applied to them by our Lord Himself. Much more testimony 
might be obtained from the Scriptures, if needed ; but it is so 
evident to our mind that the argument from Scripture utterly 
breaks down upon examination, that we need not pursue the 
matter further. 

There remains the somewhat vague philological argu- 
ment ; and though we do not intend to examine all the scraps 
of strange tongues wherewith the advocates of this theory are 
wont to impart a semblance of solidity to their airy fictions, 
yet it may be worth while to test one or two of the assertions 
made of this kind, and to judge by these of the importance 
of the rest. We learn, then, that 


‘it is an undeniable historical fact that about B.c. 580,!' the very time 
of the Babylonian captivity, that a princess from the East did arrive 
in the north of Ireland. Her name was Tephi, purely a Hebrew 
word, a proof in itself that she must have had Eastern extraction ; 
and she was accompanied by a guardian known as the Ollam Fola, 
another Hebrew word, showing Eastern origin, and which means a 
revealer, which is the same as a prophet. This prophet was accom- 
panied also by one Brug, no doubt Baruch, because Jeremiah and 
Baruch were undoubtedly together from this time. Many new 
things were introduced into that part of Ireland of a clear Hebrew 
origin ; thus the name of the place, Lothair Grofinn, was changed 
to Tara (Zaura), a Hebrew word signifying the law of the two 
tables. The mur ollamain was established Hebrew for college of 
ollams, or school of the prophets. The zodhan moran was created, 
also Hebrew for a chief justice ; the rectatre, Hebrew for the judge.’— 
Forty-seven Identifications, p. 32. 


This is all very wonderful and imposing, in more than one 
sense, and no doubt that the unlearned reader, who has vaguely 
heard somewhere or other of ‘the harp that once in Tara’s 
halls,’ but has no distinct idea where Tara was, is impressed 
with the persuasion that he is on the verge of a great dis- 
covery. But we should doubt whether the writer has been 
correctly informed or has fully apprehended what was told 
to him, 

For example, the Hebrew word ¢hora (NA) was applied 
to the law of Mcses and to nothing else. 

To suppose that an Israelite would call a village, or even 
a palace, the Law, is simply ridiculous. Tara is with more 

1 The Babylonian captivity commenced with the capture of Jerusalem 
B.C. 597. But of what consequence is a gap of seventeen years? Did 
not A:neas traverse the Mediterranean for seven years after the fali of 
Troy before he landed in Italy? 
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of probability to be referred to ¢arbh or tairbh, a root which 
the ancient Irish shares with the Cornish, Armorican, Runic, 
and six or seven other languages. Lothar or lothair means 
an assembly. Then ollamh is a learned man, and mur 
ollamh, though it generally denotes simply a school, may con- 
ceivably be rendered ‘school of the prophets.’ But the 
Hebrew word is altogether different, being 8°23} (nabi), or 789 
{roéh), or even Mth (chozeh). Jodhanmoran is unintelligible 
to us in the meaning assigned. The substantive zodhan 
denotes a spear, while the adjective of the same form means 
sincere or pure. The word for a justice—that is, a judge— 
on the contrary, is dreiyth. Rectaire is not Irish at all, 
though there is a word, riaghaltair, which denotes a ruler or 
governor. Dan or Danai, again, in which Bishop Titcomb! 
(Anglo-Israel Post Bag, p. 44) is adventurous enough to see 
a reference to the tribe of Dan, which he holds to have 
settled in Ireland, is more probably either the Gaelic dan, 
dana, bold, daring; or less probably the Irish danair, a 
stranger, foreigner, or guest. The root is a common one. 
But perhaps we are spending unnecessary time over these 
truly remarkable ‘Identifications, and the reader has fully 
made up his mind about them. On the nonsense put forward 
in some of the tracts by way of proof—eg. that ‘ England 
has colonies,’ that these ‘encompass the earth and displace 
the previous inhabitants, ‘must have the emblems of the 
lion and the unicorn, &c.—we do not waste words. That 
which affronts common sense does not require formal refu- 
tation. But the romance which is aiso gravely narrated as a 
part of the theory is far too amusing to be passed over. 
Indeed, we suspect that it is the most attractive part of the 
literature of the movement to the majority of those who 
follow it. There is a latent love for the marvellous in most 
people, and this has been indulged to the top of its bent by 


1 Since writing the above, a story has come to us from Rangoon of a 
lecture delivered by this gentleman upon the subject of ‘ The Saxons in 
India,’ in which he seriously put forth the Anglo-Israelite theory that 
Gautama (Sakya-muni), the founder and great deity of the Burmese reli- 
gion, was of the race of the Sace or Saxons, ze. virtually of the English 
race; and claimed consideration for the Christian religion upon that 
ground from the followers of Gautama in Burmah: a strange ground 
indeed for a Christian Bishop to rely upon ; nor can we wonder at the 
burst of Homeric laughter with which the theory was received by the 
European community there. The occurrence has since been reported by 
the Bishop himself in his book (Personal Recollections of British Burma, 
p. 47), and he expresses some surprise, which we do not think his readers 
will share, that ‘whereas two gentlemen promised to follow me with other 
lectures, not one promise was fulfilled.’ 
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the fictions we are about to describe. Our readers have 
probably seen, or at least heard of, the ancient ‘ coronation 
stone’ used at the coronation of our sovereigns, and preserved 
in Westminster Abbey. About this the Anglo-Israelite Zttéa- 
teurs have woven a most astonishing web of incident, which 
perhaps sufficiently accounts for the popularity of their 
theory. Everybody who had looked into the history of this 
interesting ‘monument of the Empire,’ as Dean Stanley in 
his history of the Abbey terms it, was well aware that the 
stone in question had endured very remarkable fortunes. Its 
early history is Irish ; and it is probably a monument of the 
days of Druidic ascendency in that island. 

Under the hands of the Anglo-Israelites, however, it 
becomes a marvellous relic of antiquity indeed, nothing less 
than the stone which Jacob used for his pillow when he slept 
at Luz (Gen. xxviii. 2)! This stone is said to have been in 
the Temple of Solomon, and to have been brought thence by 
the prophet Jeremiah and conveyed to Ireland. The tale 
is told with a boldness of conception and an unhesitating 
affluence of detail almost worthy of Defoe. It is hard to 
understand a man who is not professedly writing fiction, ro- 
mancing in this audacious fashion. So intimately acquainted 
is the author of this veracious history with the circumstances 
of the transaction, that he is able to state that the ship which 
carried the stone was disabled on the coast of Spain. Then 
he proceeds to narrate, as if the events had taken place last 
year and had been reported in the 77mes, that ‘the “ King of 
Spain,” hearing it was a ship of goodly store, seized the stone’ 
(naturally, as stones were scarce and valuable property in 
those days); whoever may be meant by the King of Spain, 
there being no such person at that time. But the next 
incident is wonderfully funny. ‘When the ship was properly 
caulked, two men, Jeremiah and Baruch, regained the stone, 
made off with it to the ship, and escaped.’ Probably we 
are to understand that they carried it off in their pockets.? 
Having arrived in Ireland, it immediately became the a phaii, 


1 <It is impossible to suppose that Jacob’s stone can be actually lost, 
because it must exist as a signet ring to the Almighty, i.e. as a seal of 
witness that the promises He made to Israel through Jacob should be 
verified ; therefore, wherever Israel may be at the present time, they 
must have this stone in their possession. Jacob was out late at night, too 
late to enter the city of Luz, the gates of the city, like our Temple Bar 
and other gates found in nearly every town, being shut. He had to stay 
outside, took a stone, laid his head upon it, and slept.’— Forty-seven 
Identifications, p. 33. 

? Notwithstanding that it must be of several tons weight. 
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or stone of fate, upon which the highest kings of Ireland 
were crowned. Sober antiquarians, however, (that is, if 
antiquarians, and especially Irish antiquarians, are ever sober,) 
consider that the stone in question and the uses to which it 
was put were due to the Druids, and are to be referred to their 
time. It certainly was removed to Scotland, in A.D. 842, by 
Kenneth II.; under what circumstances is not known to the 
world, unless the Anglo-Israelite romancer aforesaid is able 
to inform mankind. What is apparently well ascertained 
is that it was popularly considered to guarantee the continu- 
ance of a Scottish dynasty wherever it was preserved. This 
belief, however, is not, it would seem, as old as the times of 
the Druids, but is of later growth; though Toland thinks . 
otherwise, and has preserved the following ancient quatrain 
in the Irish language in proof :— 


‘ Cioniodh scuit saor an fine, 
Man ba breag an faisdine 
Mar a bh’ fhuignid an lia fail, 
Dlighid flaitneas do ghabhail,’ 


which is to be rendered: ‘ Unless the fates deceive, wherever 
this stone is placed the Scots must rule.’ And we are gravely 
invited to see in the fact that this stone is now deposited 
in Westminster Abbey an ‘identity ;’ or, to quote the Forty- 
seven Identifications, ‘its history is historical, giving us another 
of the very many historical proofs we possess in proof of our 
identity.’ 

We almost feel that we owe an apology to those who may 
read these pages for occupying their attention with such 
assertions as these. Our justification for so doing is that 
large numbers of persons read and believe them ; and not 
merely so, but grow enthusiastic in their defence, and spend 
time, trouble, and such ability as they possess in disseminat- 
ing them through the periodical and newspaper press. 
Possibly this Anglo-Israelite craze may prove to be a 
merely ephemeral wave of opinion, which will run its course 
and then subside as rapidly as it has risen. Experience, 
however, does not encourage us to be too hopeful in that direc- 
tion. This theory, harmless as it may seem, is by no means 
without its dangers. It has the semblance of a religion, but 
is, as far as we are enabled to judge, without any such con- 
straining moral power as would enable it to exercise any 
control over the heart and life. It is found to weaken the 
hold of practical religion over its adherents, without giving 


them anything in its place. The reader may well enquire in 
VOL. X.—NO. XX. Zz 
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what way, if the entire theory of Anglo-Israelism should be 
granted, the newly-discovered Israelites would be influenced 
for the better. Will it, he would probably ask, supply one 
motive to exertion in which Christianity is deficient? Will it 
remove a single difficulty to moral effort, or place the indi- 
vidual or the nation in a more favourable position in any way 
whatever? Can it even be said that it conduces to the ful- 
filment of the prophecies of Scripture, as is loudly claimed 
by some of its advocates? We have already seen that its 
theory of the meaning of these very prophecies goes upon 
an assumption about their intention which is to the last 
degree doubtful and disputable, if it be not demonstrably 
false ; while even if it were accurate, it is obvious that the 
Divine purposes concerning the tribes of Israel, whatever 
they may be, will be fulfilled quite independently of the 
assistance of men, and that in supposing we have penetrated 
the secret of their fulfilment we are much more likely to be 
rushing to hasty and premature conclusions. ‘No prophecy 
of the Scripture is of any private interpretation’ is a warning 
principle which was never more needed than in our own times. 
We may safely leave the Divine governor of the moral universe 
alone to mature His designs, without a premature and: futile 
attempt at scrutinizing them. In such theories of the Divine 
doings, man, like an ignorant guide, 
‘is sure to err 
And scan His work in vain ; 
God is His own interpreter:’ 


a sentiment which we commend to the attention of those who 
are engrossed in the propagation of what vaunts itself almost 
as a new Evangel, to the exclusion of the old. 

So long as these enthusiasts are surrounded by the power- 
ful organizations of the Christian Church, the moral sense of 
the community will no doubt keep the movement in check ; 
but still a system based upon hypotheses, doubtful and pre- 
carious to the last degree, even if not on error and falsity, is a 
moral miasm ; it tends to perpetuate erroneous methods of 
exegesis and disingenuous ways of dealing with evidence, of 
which the mischief does not cease with their first employ- 
ment. It does not appear to us, therefore, a system with 
which clergymen can safely coquet, and we regret to see the 
names of not a few connected with the movement. There are 
surely abundant fields in which their fancy may expatiate, 
without their laying violent hands on philology and physiology, 
hot to speak of their turning history into legend, and legend 
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into history, in order to substitute a literal and physical ful- 
filment of these prophecies for the ideal and typical one 
which the Christian Church has always from the earliest times 
held and taught. 


ArT. IIL—SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


. Sepulchral Monuments in Italy. (Arundel Society : Lon- 
don, 1878). 

. History of Sculpture from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Day. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. (London, 1872.) 

. Tuscan Sculptors: their Lives, Works, and Times. By 
C. C. PERKINS. (London, 1864.) 

. Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste. Von Dr. KARL SCHNAASE. 
(Diisseldorf, 1843-64.) 

5. The Stones of Venice. By JOHN RUSKIN. (London, 
1853-55.) 


THE saying that the history.of the human race might be 


written by the aid of tombs applies in an especial sense to the 
Italian Renaissance. Nowhere better can we trace the whole 
course of the movement, #ts rise, progress, and decadence, than . 
in the sepulchral monuments which fill the churches and 
convents of Italy. Beautiful in themselves as works of art, 
interesting as the highest expression of Christian thought to 
which sculpture has ever attained, these memorials of the 
dead have an historic value independent of their artistic 
merit. In them we see reflected the social life of Renaissance 
Italy, and are brought face to face with the actors in those 
contemporary chronicles so rich in picturesque and startling 
contrasts, where dark tales of bloodshed and treachery appear 
together with the most refined culture, or some vein of hidden 
tenderness surprises us in the career of a despot who has 
worked untold misery to his country. As we watch the 
princely riders, set high up above the din and stir of men, on 
the open square of Verona, or pace the aisles where scholars 
and Doges rest, we realize more vividly than ever before the 
conditions of the age to which these heroes of a bygone time 
belonged. And in this long file of ‘mighty dead’ every 
variety of character is represented. Warrior, prelate, poet, 


each passes before us in turn; and not only public men, but 
Z2 
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the presences which hallow the more sheltered paths of life, 
the wife who shared her husband’s counsel, the child torn by 
an early death from a parent’s arms—these, too, have their 
effigies, and receive their share of funeral honours, Can Grande, 
Lionardo Salutati, Gaston de Foix, Ilaria, and Medea Colleoni 
are so many living types of the moral and intellectual ideals 
of their times, which the sculpt~.’s arc has caught and fixed 
for ever in marble. 

Thus to scholar, historiar, and art-student alike these 
tombs are objects of the greatest interest, and the Arundel 
Society has earned a new claim on our gratitude by the illus- 
trated series of Sepulchral. Monuments which it has recently 
issued. The publication consists of seven parts, each con- 
taining as many photographs of well-known tombs taken by 
Mr, Stephen Thompson, and accompanied by short descrip- 
tions, which he has also supplied. The illustrations themselves 
are admirable specimens of photography ; and in several cases 
portions of the finest monuments have been judiciously en- 
larged, as, for instance, that of the Cardinal of Portugal in 
San Miniato, and of Ilaria di Carretto, at Lucca, familiar to 
all Englishmen from Mr. Ruskin’s description.' 

All we have to regret is that the scope of the work should 
not have been larger, and that many of the finest monuments 
in Italy are necessarily excluded from the series. Venice, 
richest of all Italian cities in tombs, is not represented by a 
single specimen, and we look in vain for the effigy of the 
young Roman, Marco Albertoni, for Mino’s greatest work, the 
Bishop’s monument at Fiesole, or for the tomb of Medea 
Colleoni, which has recently acquired almost as deserved a 
celebrity as Ilaria’s, from the notice of another eloquent writer.” 
A continuation of the series at some future time will, we 
hope, supply these omissions; and meanwhile we cordially 
wish the work a wide circulation, and this new undertaking 
of the Society all the success it deserves. 

For the origin of Italian sepulchral monuments we must 
go back to the Catacombs, where the beginning of this, as of 
other branches of Christian art, are to be found. We know 
that from the earliest ages the loving care of the dead had 
been a natural sentiment, and that long before the Christian 
era the different nations of antiquity had brought the arts of 
sculpture and painting to assist in the decoration of the tomb. 


1 The work is also to include an introductory essay on ‘ Italian Sepul- 
chral Monuments,’ by Mr. G. E, Street, R.A., which has not yet appeared, 
but which will no doubt add greatly to the interest of the series, 

@ Mr. John Addington Symonds, 
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Artemisia, Queen of Caria, had employed the first artists of 
‘Greece to make her husband’s sepulchre the wonder of the 
world ; the Pharaohs had their Pyramids, the Cesars their 
mausoleums. The Greeks, for the most part, adorned their 
tombs with the simple incidents of domestic life—as, for in- 
stance, a boy at his mother’s knee, or a girl combing her 
mistress’s hair—without reference to the gloom of the grave, or 
the hope of another world. In the more elaborate composi- 
tions on their larger sarcophagi, the battle of the Amazons, the 
Calydonian hunt, or siege of Troy, the subjects chosen are 
usually marked by the same absence of special meaning. If 
allusion is made to death at all, it is simply as departure. 
Charon ferries souls across the Styx, and the parting of friends 
is expressed by the clasped hands which we find on Greek 
and Etruscan tombs, or the retreating figure looking backwards 
with lingering regret, loth to leave the pleasant earth. 

But with Christianity the grave had won a new meaning. 
All the deepest truths of Christ’s teaching combined to make 
the thought of death one of supreme importance. The 
Christian closed his eyes on this world in serene and joyous 
confidence, looking forward to the return of his Master and 
the day of resurrection. To him death was not only the end 
of trial and suffering, but the beginning of a new and higher 
life in union with his Lord and with all who had gone before. 
Accordingly, everywhere in the rude art of the Catacombs 
we find manifold expressidn given to this ‘hope full of immor- 
tality.’ 

The monogram of Christ, the palm of victory, the 
Good Shepherd, the vine, peacock, and the many other 
symbols on early Christian sarcophagi, all point to this sure 
hope in a risen Lord which had conquered death and shorn 
the grave of its worst terrors. For long, indeed, jealousy of 
Pagan idolatry restrained Christian sculptors to the simplest 
symbolism, but gradually their range widened, and the dif- 
ferent incidents of the life of Christ, His miracles, parables, or 
Old Testament subjects chosen with distinct reference to Our 
Lord as the Resurrection and the Life, became common. 
Occasionally portrait-busts of the deceased are introduced in 
the hollow of a shell, and frequently the figure of a man or 
woman with hands raised in prayer. The compartments are 
divided by small pillars ; and, prominent among those features 
which were to be reproduced in later tombs is the arcosolium, 
or arched recess in the wall above the sarcophagus, originally 
intended to admit of the celebration of the Christian mysteriés, 
and afterwards developed into the canopy which forms an 
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important part of medizval and Renaissance monuments. 
The ten marble sarcophagi of the Archbishops of Ravenna 
still existing in the noble Basilica of S. Apollinare in Classe, 
adorned with every variety of Christian symbol in the shape of 
crosses, lyres, peacocks, doves, vines, palms, lambs, and rivers of 
Paradise, show that this style of decoration remained in use 
as late as the eighth century. With the decay of Roman 
civilization sculpture became ruder, until every trace of orna- 
ment disappeared from the surface of tombs, and when, in the 
thirteenth century, some feeling for art revived, heathen sarco- 
phagi were frequently used as burial-places for illustrious per- 
sonages. 

Tradition says that one of these, a tomb now preserved in 
the Campo Santo of Pisa, and bearing reliefs from the 
history of Hippolytus and Phedra, first gave Niccola Pisano 
the impulse which was to quicken art into new life. This 
great man, whose genius paved the way for all future progress, 
was called to Bologna, immediately after completing his 
famous baptistery pulpit, to sculpture a sarcophagus for the 
remains of S. Dominic, who had died there in 1221. The 
reliefs which Niccola executed for this Arca, especially the 
well-known scene of the youth killed by a fall from his horse 
and restored to life by the Saint, are admirable examples of 
the truth and beauty of form which he was the first to revive. 
But, while the Arca gives evidence of the new principles which 
he had struck out, Niccola did not effect any important change 
in the form of sepulchral monuments, and it was reserved to 
a scholar of his to create a type which should find universal 
acceptance in the Pisan school. That scholar was Arnolfo 
del Cambio, the man to whom Florence owes her Duomo, her 
Palazzo Vecchio, and many more of the finest churches within 
her gates. With the love of Gothic architecture which had 
inspired these creations strong within his breast, he came to 
Orvieto in the last decades of the thirteenth century, and 
designed the tomb of Cardinal Guillaume de Braye, in the 
Dominican church of that city. 

In old Etruscan and Roman sarcophagi it had been the 
custom to represent the figures of the dead half erect in a 
sitting or reclining posture, as if assisting at a banquet or 
conversing with friends, as closely as possible resembling what 
they had been in life. The Christian idea of death, on the 
contrary, was that of calm and deep sleep, only to be broken 
by the Archangel’s trump, and this new conception had already 
been embodied in the rude recumbent figures which appear 
on thirteenth-century tombs. Arnolfo saw the beauty of this 
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idea, and made full use of it. On asarcophagus adorned with 
mosaics he carved the figure of the Cardinal in robes and 
mitre, reposing as it were in the silence of his last sleep, with 
two angels standing at the head and foot, drawing back the 
folds of a curtain and watching over the dead man’s rest. But 
if the body of the Christian for whom this world’s troubles are: 
ended sleeps guarded by angels till the resurrection morning, 
his soul has entered on the life of the blessed in Paradise. 
This, too, Arnolfo represented. Above the effigy, under a 
Gothic tabernacle supported by twisted columns, he placed a: 
majestic Virgin royally enthroned and crowned, with the Holy 
Child in her arms, and S. Dominic presenting the kneeling 
Cardinal to them. 

Such was the original type which, first conceived by 
Arnolfo, became at one time general throughout Italy, and 
with certain modifications remained in use during the two 
centuries following. The beauty and appropriate nature of 
the design caused it to be immediately adopted by many 
living sculptors. Niccola’s son, Giovanni Pisano, turned it to 
admirable account in his monument of Pope Benedict XI., who 
died at Perugia in 1305, from eating poisoned figs given him 
at the instigation of Philip the Fair of France. Vasari tells 
us how, while on a visit to his old friend Arnolfo at Florence, 
where he had seen the rising walls of the Duomo, and admired 
the genius of the young Giotto, Giovanni was summoned to 
Perugia by the French King’s partisan, Cardinal Acquasparta, 
to erect a tomb in memory of the Pope, who had fallen a 
victim to his intrigues. In this magnificent work the lead- 
ing motives of Cardinal de Braye’s tomb are repeated ona 
grander scale, and treated with all the passionate feeling and 
animation which mark the Pisan sculptor’s productions. The 
lofty canopy is supported by pillars encrusted with mosaic 
and inlaid with fantastically entwined figures. Rosettes and 
arabesques adorn the lower basement, and statues of Apostles 
are introduced on the upper story below the Virgin and Saints, 
while the curtain-drawing angels look down on the dead man 
with wondering pathos on their faces. 

The influence of these two men extended, even in their 
lifetime, beyond the limits of Tuscany. At Padua, Giovanni 
Pisano executed the tomb ot Enrico Scrovegno, illustrious as 
the founder of Giotto’s chapel; and whether or not Arnolfo 
supplied the design for Boniface VIII.’s tomb in the crypt 
of S. Peter’s, his type of monument was adopted by the 
Roman artists, known as the Cosmati, and the Gothic forms 
which he had introduced took the place of the round arches 
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they had hitherto used. In the same way the tomb of 
Gregory X. at Arezzo, selected for the first of the Arundel 
photographs, bears strong marks of Pisan influence. It was 
probably designed by a pupil of Niccola’s school, and is very 
unlikely to be the work of Margaritone, to whom Mr. Thomp- 
son, following Vasari, ascribes it, and who, as Crowe and Caval- 
caselle remark, was too bad a painter to be a good sculptor. 
Naples, where Giovanni Pisano and Arnolfo both spent several 
years at the Court of Charles of Anjou, boasted from this time 
a succession of Tuscan artists, and the tombs of the Angevin 
Kings in Sta. Chiara are all fashioned on the Pisan type, with 
statues often gaudily coloured to suit Neapolitan taste, and 
black marble backgrounds, against which the figures stand 
out with singular effect. Of greater importance was the 
Sienese school, whose artists produced several excellent sepul- 
chral monuments. One of these is the sarcophagus now in 
the Campo Santo of Pisa, sculptured by Tino da Camaino, to 
hold the ashes of Henry VII., who, dying suddenly on the 
plains of Monte Aperto, was interred in the city which he had 
protected. The Emperor, whom Dante had called upon to 
give back peace to Italy, is represented bareheaded, wearing 
his imperial mantle embroidered with lions and eagles. Mourn- 
ing angels without curtain or canopy stand at each end, and 
eleven short and awkward figures of Saints adorn the base. 
Another tomb, interesting as the first of the professorial 
monuments afterwards common in Italy, is that of the poet 
and learned commentator of Justinian, Cino da Pistoja, who, 
like his friend Dante, was driven into exile by a political fac- 
tion, and on whose death Petrarch wrote the sonnet, ‘ Piangete, 
donne, e con voi pianga amore.’ His ashes rest in the 
Duomo of his own fair city, from which he was so long 
banished, and a bas-relief on his tomb represents him lecturing 
to his pupils, among whom is the beautiful Selvaggia, whose 
praises he celebrated, and whose early death he deplored in 
the sonnets which made him illustrious. 

As the sculptor advanced in technical skill and knowledge, 
the custom of recording the deeds of the dead in reliefs along 
the base of the tomb became common. A striking instance 
may be seen in the monument of Guido Tarlati, where below 
the recumbent effigy and curtain-drawing angels sixteen re- 
liefs represent the principal events of the warrior-bishop’s life. 
His entry into Arezzo, the fortification and storming of the 
city, the coronation of the Emperor with the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy by the excommunicated prelate’s hand, are all 
graphically depicted with a dramatic vigour that reminds us 
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of Giovanni Pisano. The figures of the horsemen, although 
rudely carved, are full of knightly bearing, and the weeping 
women, tearing their hair, and wringing their hands, in the 
Bishop’s death-scene are excellent in attitude and expression. 
The joint authors of this monument were two Sienese sculptors, 
Agostino di Giovanni and Agnolo di Ventura, whose work on 
the Duomo at Orvieto attracted Giotto’s attention, and led 
him to recommend them to Piero Saccone, Guido’s brother, 
for the execution of the Bishop’s tomb. 

The influence which the great painter himself exercised 
on all contemporary art is visible in Tarlati’s monument, and 
becomes still more conspicuous in the work of Andrea Pisano 
and his followers. What Niccola had done for painting, Giotto 
now gave back to sculpture. From him Tuscan sculptors 
learnt nobility of form, simplicity and clearness of composition. 
They adopted the flowing lines of his drapery, and frequently 
availed themselves of the types which he had introduced. This 
Giottesque manner strikes us particularly in the work of An- 
‘drea’s pupil, Balduccio, who, recommended to Azzo Visconti by 
Castruccio Castracani, despot of Lucca, went to Milan in 
1339, and became the founder of an important school of 
sculpture. Here, in the Church of San Eustorgio, he was em- 
ployed to raise a monument to San Pietro Martire, the Do- 
minican friar and preacher, whose tragic death is the theme 
of Bellini’s and Titian’s masterpieces. This elaborate work 
consists of a richly carved sarcophagus, adorned with scenes 
from the friar’s life, and supported by eight pillars, in front of 
which are allegorical statues of virtues. Above, under a Gothic 
tabernacle, are the Virgin and Child receiving S. Pietro Martire 
into heaven, while a figure of Christ between two adoring 
angels crowns the topmost story and completes the whole. The 
execution of the bas-reliefs is inferior, but the allegorical sta- 
tues, which owe their origin to Giotto, and form an important 
element in sepulchral monuments of this period, are very 
beautiful in design and workmanship. Hope raises her eyes 
to heaven and reaches out her hand to grasp a nosegay of 
budding flowers, while Temperance, with a wreath of ivy 
bound over her quiet brows, is a perfect image of the mode- 
ration which the Apostle enjoins as the sum of all virtues. 

Another costly Lombard shrine was the Arca constructed 
to hold the remains of the great Saint and Father of the 
Latin Church, Augustine, whose bones had been deposited at 
Pavia in 700 A.D. by the Lombard king Liutprand. This im- 
posing structure, with its four tiers and eight gables, decorated 
with crockets and finials and two hundred and ninety statues 
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of Apostles, Saints and Virtues, is more like a small Gothic 
temple than a tomb. The general design is excellent and the 
effect of the second story, where six angels are seen through 
open arches holding the winding-sheet on which the effigy of 
the Saint reposes, strikes us as remarkably good. The sculp- 
tors of this shrine, which cost four thousand florins, and was 
twelve years in course of erection, are generally supposed to 
have been Matteo and Bonino di Campione, two members of 
a family which gave Lombardy several generations of artists. 
To them we owe the best of the Scaligeri monuments at 
Verona, which, although wanting the simplicity of design and 
exquisite finish of Tuscan work, are splendid, and in many 
respects unique specimens of sepulchral art. They are the 
first instances of tombs being erected without the walls of a 
church, as if the lords of Verona had reared these proud 
memorials of their sovereign power before the eyes of all the 
people, in exultant witness of the iron rule which had trampled 
on their liberties and made Lombardy tremble. 

That of Can Grande, the patron of Dante and the best of 
his race, originally formed the portal of S. Maria Antica, the 
chapel of his family, and deserves the praise bestowed upon 
it by Mr. Ruskin, who calls it the consummate form of 
Gothic tomb. The Gran Lombardo, with his sword by his 
side and a simple bonnet on his head, lies under an arched 
canopy crowned by an equestrian statue of himself in full 
armour, with floating drapery, ‘so truly drawn by the old 
workman that it seems to wave in the wind, and the knight’s 
. Spear to shake and his marble horse to be evermore quickening 
its pace as the silver clouds float past behind it in the sky.’' 
On the sarcophagus the chief events of Can Grande’s history 
are represented in very slight relief, and serve as background 
for the statuettes of the Virgin and Angel of the Annuncia- 
tion and central figure of Christ rising from the dead. The 
personality of the dead hero is brought before us, nothing of 
his great deeds is allowed to perish, but their remembrance 
is kept in its place, and does not obscure the hope of heaven 
which the angel had promised, and the rising of Christ had 
assured to man. 

The tombs of the other Della Scala princes seem to be 
adorned with Saints and Virtues in proportion as their charac- 
ters were stained with crime. Mastino, a vicious and unscru- 
pulous tyrant, who boasted that twenty-three dethroned princes 
lived at his Court, has a pyramidal canopy above his effigy, 
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and is represented kneeling before Christ ; while the fratricide, 
Can Signorio, sleeps attended by Virtues and guarded by all 
the soldier-saints. This highly-decorated monument, which 
Can Signorio caused Bonino di Campione to erect during his 
own lifetime, presents a curious union of Gothic and classical 
motives. Columns with Corinthian capitals support the 
Gothic niches where S. Louis and his comrade stand, and 
one angel with half-spread wings watches over the knight’s 
sleeping effigy. The strong Venetian element perceptible in 
these tombs is also apparent in the Paduan monuments, of 
which one example, the tomb of Petrarch’s friend, Jacopo di 
Carrara, is given in the Arundel photographs. Here we have 
the hood-like gables and deeply foliated cornices common in 
Venetian sculpture ; the curtain is expanded into a huge 
canopy, and the angels are absent: a want partially compen- 
sated by the half-length cherubs placed at each corner with 
clasped hands. On another Paduan tomb, Federigo di La- 
valengo, a Brescian Condottiere, who fought in the service of 
the ill-fated Francesco di Carrara, is six times represented in 
the costumes of the different offices which he held at various 
periods of his life. 

The tombs of Venice are already well known to the 
student, owing to Mr. Ruskin’s researches. No city boasts 
more numerous or more splendid sepulchres ; and almost 
every type of monument_may be studied in the churches of 
the Frari and of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Here the recumbent 
figure does not appear till the fourteenth century, when it has 
the usual arched canopy. The sarcophagus is richly carved, 
and almost always bears in the centre figures of the Virgin 
and Angel of the Annunciation. 


‘ L’angel che venne in terra col decreto 
Della molt’ anni lagrimata pace, 
Ch’aperse il ciel dal suo lungo divieto.’ ! 


Sometimes angels holding censers stand by the mortuary 
couch ; more often we have the curtain-drawing figures in- 
troduced by Tuscan sculptors, many of whom worked in 
Venice. Statuettes of Virtues also appear frequently, but 
both these and the bas-reliefs on the sarcophagi are decidedly 
inferior in composition and workmanship to those of Tuscan 
masters, while, from the first, greater importance is given to 
leaf cornices and florid canopies. The taste for mundane 
splendour which marked Venetian painting here shows itself 
in an exuberance of ornament which causes details to become 


1 Dante, Purgatorio, x. 35. 
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increasingly prominent, until the central thought is lost in a 
confused mass of vegetation. Yet no one can deny that 
Venice possesses some of the noblest specimens of sepulchral 
art. Few conceptions of death are more beautiful than that 
of the knight in the Frari church, turning his face towards 
the vision of the Child Christ in the arms of S. Joseph, which 
broke on his dying eyes, or the noble Condottiere, Jacopo 
Cavalli, taking his rest all armed for battle with a lion at his 
head and a hound at his feet, ‘not for his crest, says the 
historian, ‘but because he was brave and faithful in all the 
relations of life.’ 

This last tomb, by Paolo delle Massegne, one of a well- 
known family of sculptors, is a good example of highly deco- 
rated Venetian work. The wrinkled foliage is introduced 
with admirable effect, and the rich ornamentation of the 
sarcophagus contrasts finely with the plain and massive 
armour that girds the strong man’s limbs, leaving nothing 
exposed but the folded hands and sharply-chiselled features 
of the face deeply set in its close helmet. 

Besides the sarcophagus form, tomb slabs were common 
in all parts of Italy, and many are the churches, both in 
Venice and Florence, whose floors are paved with effigies of 
scholars and soldiers unknown to us by name, but who in 
their day were counted to have deserved well of their country. 

The tombs of the Acciajoli at the Certosa of Val d’Ema 
are fine specimens of this class. There, conspicuous by its 
intricate workmanship, is the slab which marks the grave of 
Lorenzo Acciajoli, the favourite son whose early death wrung 
so bitter a cry from the Grand Seneschal, and whose splendid 
funeral excited the wonder of Florence. All the father’s grief 
and tenderness speaks in this effigy of his lost son. Every 
line of the beautiful countenance has been carefully preserved. 
The long hair falls in graceful waves over his shoulders, and 
the hands are clasped together in prayer. The head, slightly 
bent forward, rests upon an embroidered pillow, and the 
Anjou lilies, which the Grand Seneschal was privileged to 
bear in his arms, are mingled with the Acciajoli lions, worked 
with marvellous delicacy over mantle and armour. The 
whole is framed in by spiral columns, which we see repeated 
in the other tombs of the founder’s family belonging to the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. They were probably 
the work of Orgagna’s pupils, and are among the last exam- 
ples of Gothic tombs in Florence. 

With the dawn of the fifteenth century we enter on a new 
age, in which Gothic arch and column give way to classical 
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forms, and purely Christian motives become blended with 
subjects derived from the antique. One of the first to leave 
the old types and originate fresh conceptions was the Sienese 
sculptor, Jacopo della Quercia, A close imitation of nature, 
together with a rare softness and grace of manner, distin- 
guish all his work. This it is which charms us in his Virgin 
bending over the upturned face of her sleeping Child, now at 
South Kensington ; this, blended with a deeper feeling, pro- 
duced that masterpiece of sepulchral art, the tomb of Ilaria 
del Carretto at Lucca. 

It was Della Quercia’s fate to be all his life tormented by 
the jealousy and impatience of his fellow-citizens. ‘God 
knows,’ he exclaimed, at the close of his life, ‘ how many com- 
plaints and murmurs I have had to bear from my countrymen !’ 
On one occasion he excited their wrath by the frequent visits 
he paid to Lucca while employed in the construction of Fonte 
Gaja at Siena. The object of these visits was this very tomb 
which Paolo Guinigi, lord of Lucca, had commissioned him 
to erect in memory of his beloved wife, Ilaria. Hardly was 
it completed than Paolo was driven out by the Lucchese, 
who pillaged his palace and broke up the tomb ; but, whether 
out of love for Ilaria’s memory, or reverence for so fair a 
thing, they forbore to destroy the effigy, which remained in 
its place against the Duomo wall, with a portion of the orna- 
ment which originally surrounded its base. In simple grace 
and tenderness of feeling-this tomb has never been surpassed. 
Ilaria lies on her couch with closed eyes, and the pure out- 
line of her face clearly seen. Her robe, fastened tight at the 
throat, falls in thick folds over her feet, which rest on a dog, 
‘because,’ says Vasari, ‘of the faith which she kept to her 
husband,’ and round the base of the sarcophagus a band of 
winged children weave garlands of oak leaves, rose, and 
pomegranate, emblems of the graces and virtues which death 
had cropped too soon. Standing where it does, in the midway 
of the Renaissance, between the revival of art and the final 
spread of neo-paganism that worked its fall, Ilaria’s tomb 
may be taken as a perfect example of the union of classic 
grace with Christian feeling, and, as the type of a fair and 
gracious womanhood, is one of those great works that belong, 
not to Lucca or Italy alone, but to the whole world. 

Contemporary with Jacopo della Quercia were Ghiberti 
and Donatello, with both of whom he competed for the 
Baptistery gates. Ghiberti only executed one tomb’ slab, 
that of Lionardo Dati in S. Maria Novella; but Donatello 
left the stamp of his, powerful imagination on the sepulchral 
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monument, as on every other branch of sculpture. Fired by 
that love of classic art which he and Brunelleschi had studied 
in the ruins of ancient Rome, he introduced radical changes 
in Arnolfo’s old type of monument. Greek forms of archi 
tecture were substituted for the pointed arch and spiral 
column, the curtain was looped and twisted in heavy folds, 
and the angels were generally omitted. The sarcophagus, 
shaped into an urn or vase and concealed by elaborate orna- 
mentation, was raised on a substructure decorated with 
festoons, cornucopiz and arabesques, and enclosed in a 
niche, flanked by Renaissance pilasters. Winged genii 
holding coats of arms or wreaths of flowers, caryatides sup- 
porting the sarcophagus, or flaming vases as emblems of 
immortality, show the increasing predominance of Pagan 
motives. But Donatello’s age, although it witnessed the 
revival of learning, had not lost faith in the unseen, and 
Christian hopes were still present to the artist’s mind. In 
the upper part of the monument, on the surface left exposed 
within the recess of the arch, Donatello introduced a medal- 
lion of the Virgin and Child, surrounded by adoring angels, 
carved in the exquisite low relief in which he excelled, 
scarcely raised above the flat marble, and yet affording end- 
less gradations of light and shade. This roundel of the 
Madonna, which took the place of Arnolfo’s Gothic statuettes, 
became the distinguishing feature of Florentine fifteenth-cen- 
tury tombs, on which the sculptor bestowed infinite care and 
tenderness, and which were to suggest the form of Luca della 
Robbia’s delicate blue and white medallions, and of Botticelli’s 
most inspired creations. 

Two large monuments which Donatello executed, with 
the assistance of Cosimo dei Medici’s favourite architect, 
Michelozzo, may still be seen at Florence and Naples. One 
is that of Pope John XXIII, whose bronze countenance, 
modelled in gilt, is as strikingly individual as his notorious 
career would lead us to expect ; the other records the name 
of his partisan, Cardinal Brancacci. A third, which must have 
been the finest of all, to judge from the broken-up fragments 
which still remain, was erected by order of the Papal secretary, 
Bartolommeo Aragazzi, for himself, in his native town of 
Montepulciano. While travelling between Arezzo and Monte- 
pulciano, the accomplished Greek scholar, Lionardo Bruni, 
met the Aragazzi monument stuck fast in the mud, from which 
struggling oxen strove in vain to extricate it. The driver, in 
despair of ever moving the heavy load, called loudly for curses 
on the head of poets, whose vanity, he declared, was the cause 
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of all this trouble. Bruni, who tells the story, remarks that 
no one who trusted in his own fame ever thought of raising a 
monument to himself, and exclaims, ‘What can be more 
ignoble than to memoralize by a monument one whose life 
says nothing!’ Aragazzi’s hopes of perpetuating his memory 
by means of this monument were doomed to failure, for, when 
the church which contained it was pulled down, the tomb was 
destroyed, and nothing but fragments of the admirable bas- 
reliefs and statues which once belonged to it are now to be 
seen at Montepulciano. ‘ 

To the vanity of Papal secretaries and scholars of the 
Medicean age we owe many of the finest tombs in Tuscany, 
amongst others that of Leonardo Bruni himself which Ber- 
nardo Rossellino erected in Santa Croce. All of these were the 
work of men formed on Donatello’s style, and many of them 
his own pupils. Foremost among them was Desiderio di 
Settignano, ‘il bravo Desider si dolce e si bello,’ whose tomb 
of Carlo Marsuppini, another illustrious scholar and Papal 
secretary, is a marvel of delicate sculpture and _ skilfuliy- 
wrought ornament. An early death ended Desiderio’s career. 
‘Nature, indignant at being outdone by him, cut short his days, 
but her vengeance proved vain, for he had given immortality 
to living marbles, and they to him.’ His intimate friend, 
Mino da Fiesole, had a longer life and left many more works 
behind him. Everything which this artist, justly called the 
Raphael of sculpture, carved, is marked by the same refine- 
ment, the same exquisite sweetness and tenderness. From 
every tomb and altar that he sculptured, his Madonnas meet 
us for ever young and fair, and haunt us with their perpetual 
smile, almost monotonous from its very sweetness. Yet that 
there was strength as well as tenderness in his genius he has 
shown us in the bust of the good Bishop Salutati at Fiesole, 
one of the most striking heads ever fashioned in marble. 
The whole tomb, especially the figure of the beggar asking 
alms at the Bishop’s feet, is most impressive, finer, perhaps, 
than either of those from the Badia which the Arundel series 
gives. Both, however, are in Mino’s best manner, and the 
figure of Charity,on Count Ugo’s tomb, bearing two children, 
is very graceful and winning. The later years of Mino’s life 
were spent at Rome, in which city he executed many impor- 
tant works, and left lasting traces of his influence. To him 
Burckhardt ascribes, with great probability, the tomb-slab of 
Roderigo Sanctio, originally in the ruined church of the 
Spaniards, and now in the hall behind S. Maria di Monser- 
rato, which Mr. Thompson gives as an anonymous work. 
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Another scholar of Donatello, who had much of Mino’s 
grace with sometimes deeper feeling, was Antonio Rossellino, 
whose noble tomb of Cardinal James, of Portugal, occupies 
a chapel in the basilica of San Miniato. This young Cardinal, 
who died at the age of twenty-six, belonged to the Royal 
house of Portugal, and was as much celebrated for his learning 
and holiness as for the charm of his manner and the beauty 
of his person. ‘ Keeping in everything the middle way which 
is the way of the blessed,’ writes his biographer,' ‘he lived 
in the flesh the life of an angel rather than that of a man, 
and his death was holy as his life had been.’ So rare a 
character deserved a fitting memorial, and the sculptor has 
given us a faithful portrait of the young Cardinal with the 
calm beatitude of death resting upon his face. All around 
we have the usual mourning genii and heavy draperies, the 
same gracious Madonna blessing the silence of the grave 
with her heavenly smile, while on either side two kneeling 
angels, bearing crown and palm in tneir hands, bend over the 
sleeping form, and seem to wait the moment of his awaking. 
These guardian angels are repeated in the tomb of Mary of 
Aragon, which the same sculptor executed at Naples, and 
which he adorned with a bas-relief of the resurrection, re- 
markable for the same feeling and admirable finish. 

Two other monuments whose special characteristics invite 
attention are Benedetto da Maiano’s of Filippo Strozzi, with 
the graceful angels hovering on either side, and that of 
Benozzo Federighi, Bishop of Fiesole, in the church at the 
foot of Bello Sguardo Hill, which Luca della Robbia wreathed 
with garlands of flowers and fruit painted on enamelled tiles 
of his own invention. 

But, perhaps, of all Tuscan sculptors, the one who com- 
bined deep religious earnestness with the most varied powers 
was Matteo Civitali of Lucca, whose monument to Pietro di 
Noceto in the Duomo of his native city occupies the foremost 
rank both in excellence of conception and workmanship. In 
general design this tomb is similar to those of Mino and Ros- 
sellino. The decoration is very elaborate, and genii bearing 
candelabra are introduced among the festoons and cornucopiz 
on the base, while, in the upper part, two fine profile heads of 
Pietro’s son and daughter-in-law, admirably carved in low- 
relief, form a novel feature. It is curious to notice the death’s 
head and cross-bones which appear among the elegant and 
profuse decoration of this and other contemporary monu- 
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ments, as if the revival of Pagan art and learning had brought 
with it a vivid sense of the gloom and horror of death un- 
known to an earlier generation. Before long, these funeral 
emblems became common subjects with the sculptors of 
the day, one of whom, Benedetto da Rovezzano, adorned a 
tomb entirely with skulls, cross-bones, and harpies, arranged 
in elegant and symmetrical patterns. 

By the close of the fifteenth century the Christian senti- 
ment, which had originally been so powerful an agent in 
artistic conception, was already on the wane; and except in 


‘Florence, where a certain earnestness of purpose and serious- 


ness of thought still retained its hold over the sculptor’s 
mind, we find motives of a very mixed character introduced 
in sepulchral monuments. At Rimini, Sigismund Malatesta 
reared a temple to his mistress, Isotta, adorned with every 
variety of Pagan emblem, and placed her remains in a sarco- 
phagus resting on elephants ; and at Bergamo, Bartolommeo 
Colleoni raised an equestrian statue over his tomb with Mars 
and Hercules on either side. In a corner of the same chapel 
is a far more interesting monument which marks the resting 
place of Medea Colleoni, the child of the great Condottiere’s 
old age. The dead girl is laid there in her flowing robes of 
brocade, with the short locks curling over delicately-shaped 
head and slender ear, and a pearl necklace clasped round her 
long throat, sleeping quietly while virgin-saints keep watch 
around her. In that happy, youthful slumber she has lost 
none of the charm and individuality of life, and becomes for 
us the type of maidenly purity and loveliness, as [aria at 
Lucca represents the ideal wife. The sculptor of this tomb, 
Amadeo, belonged to the school of artists which had sprung 
up round Gian Galeazzo’s convent of the Certosa, an important 
centre of Lombard art, and containing within its own walls 
many fine monuments. Amongst others are the tombs of 
Lodovico Sforza and his young wife, Beatrix, of Este, whom, 
with all his crimes, he loved so fondly, and by whose grave 
he watched the night before his last flight from Milan. Both 
are interesting for the vivid individuality of the heads, and 
accurate rendering of every detail of costume. The robe of the 
duchess is a network of rich embroidery, her long eyelashes 
are deeply carved in the marble, and the crisp ringlets of 
luxuriant hair, escaping from under her tight-fitting hood, fall 
on brow and neck, while pillow and shroud alike are patterned 
over with the delicate ornament in which Lombard sculptors 
delighted to show the dexterity of their chisel. 

We can only mention one other Lombard monument, the 
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tomb of Gaston de Foix, which Francis I. commissioned 
Agostino Busti to execute, but which, after the defeat of 
Pavia, eight years afterwards, remained incomplete. Ulti- 
mately it was broken up and the separate fragments scattered 
into all countries. Fortunately, the effigy, one of the finest 
monumental statues in existence, was preserved, and is now 
in the Brera at Milan. The death of this boy-hero in the 
moment of victory and in the full tide of his career of con- 
quest was of itself a theme toinspire the dullest fancy. Busti 
felt this, and represented him as he died clasping his sword to 
his breast, with a laurel wreath on his brow, and proud glad- 
ness on his face for joy because of the shouts of triumph 
which rang in his dying ear. The armour is perfectly plain, 
without ornament of any kind, and the sculptor seems to 
have caught the haughty expression of the young soldier, who 
walked the streets of Milan, stern and silent, followed only by 
a single page. The design of the whole tomb, a mortuary 
couch surrounded by candelabra and enriched with statues, 
trophies of arms and other reliefs, may be seen in a drawing 
ascribed to Lionardo da Vinci now in the South Kensington 
Museum. In the same collection some of the high-reliefs 
belonging to the original monument are preserved, and are 
exquisite specimens of deeply-cut marble work. Among the 
best of these are a youth leading a prancing horse, a warrior 
crowned by Apollo on a triumphal car, and a statuette of 
Fortitude, with a smile on her parted lips as she rejoices over 
her hero. 

Busti’s other works are by no means equal to this one 
either in design or execution; but his tomb of the poet 
Lancinus Curtius is a striking instance of the neo-Paganism 
that was fast superseding Christian imagery. There is no 
allusion to the protection of Saints and Angels, or the hope of 
a future life. The scholar sleeps between Cupids holding 
reversed torches and winged horses, emblematic of poetic 
inspiration, and it scarcely needs the Latin epitaph to tell us 
that his hopes are all of earthly fame: 

‘En virtutem mortis nesciam ! 
Vivet Lancinus Curtius 
Szecula per omnia, 
Quascumque lustrans oras, 
Tantum possunt Camenz.’ 
None the less, Lancinus Curtius is unknown to us, and all the 
Muses could not save his poems from oblivion. 

When we enter on the sixteenth century the decline of 

sepulchral art becomes clearly visible, and neither skilful 
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of thought. In their anxiety to invent original motives, the 
sculptors of this age placed the statues of the dead in new 
postures, neither imitating the activity of life nor the repose 
of death, but endeavouring to effect a sort of compromise 
between the two, as in Sansovino’s monuments of the Cardinals 
Ascanio Sforza and Girolamo dello Rovere, who are repre- 
sented raising themselves on their elbows, a prey to troubled 
dreams and uneasy slumber. Was it that these men shrank 
from the sight of death in all its silence and rigidity, or did 
a guilty conscience picture it to their eyes in this unhappy 
form ? 

From these effigies of worldly Roman Cardinals we turn 
with positive relief to another tomb in the same church of S. 
Maria del Popolo. It is that of a young knight, Marco Alber- 
toni, who died of the plague in 1485, and, without being dis- 
tinguished by any especial beauty, is a perfect image of the 
repose which seems unknown to sixteenth-century sculptors. 
The youthful form, with quietly-folded hands, on whose face 
no trace of trouble or regret appears, is a far lovelier figure of 
death, and appeals with much greater power to our sympathies 
than all the elaborate emptiness of Sansovino’s invention. 

Wherever we turn we find the same futile endeavour to 
hide feebleness of conception by a lavish use of ornament, and 
the size and costliness of the material employed. At Venice, 
where we have before noticed the tendency to worldly pomp, 
every symbol of adulation is used to enhance the ostentatious 
splendour of Doges’ tombs. Victories, fames, sea-monsters as 
emblems of maritime supremacy, adorn the frieze and occupy 
niches between the pillars, while in one tomb, in the Frari, 
colossal negroes, in full Venetian costume, bear the sarcophagus 
on their shoulders. The epitaph of one of these worthies, 
Bishop Jacopo Pesaro, is amusing from the evident attempt to 
combine the essence of worldliness with expressions suitable 
to the office the deceased had held in the Church :— 

‘ Jacopo Pesaro, transported from a noble Venetian family 
toa nobler among the angels, expects the noblest crown which 
the just Judge shall give him in the last sentence. He lived 
the years of Plato.’ 

Not only at Venice, but elsewhere, we find the most 
incongruous elements side by side, as in a tomb by the 
Milanese sculptor Riccio, where S. Paul is represented preach- 
ing to an audience, among which we see Apollo and various 
heathen demi-gods, and Charon ferrying souls across the Styx 


appears side by side with a Christian burial procession. 
AA2 
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The last remnants of purer taste lingered on in Florence, 
where here and there a tomb retains the characteristic of an 
earlier age. Such is the sepulchral slab which marks the 
last resting-place of Lionardo Buonafede, Bishop of Cortona, 
and during many years Prior of the great Florentine hospital, 
S. Maria Nuova. No adulatory inscription was needed to 
record the virtues of a prelate whose good works were 
renowned in Florence, nor has the sculptor sought to display 
his skill by excessive decoration. All we have is the simple 
peace-breathing effigy of the good Bishop, whose ninety years’ 
life had been one long act of love, and to whom death had 
brought his soul’s desire. 

Another excellent sculptor of tombs was Benedetto da 
Rovezzano, whose works met with singular misfortune. His 
great shrine of S. Giovanni Gualberto at Vallombrosa was, 
soon after its completion, broken to pieces by Papal and Im- 
perial soldiers during the siege of Florence, and the tomb 
which he executed in England for Cardinal Wolsey under- 
went a whole history of strange vicissitudes. On the disgrace 
of the Cardinal it was seized by Henry VIIL, for whose 
sepulchre, however, it was not used ; and after the execution 
of Charles I., who had intended it for his own burial, it was 
shorn of its decorations by order of Parliament, and finally 
used to hold the remains of Nelson. 

The last development of Florentine sepulchral statuary 
was reserved for Michael Angelo, who showed in this branch 
of art, as in many others, how it is possible for genius to rise 
above the conditions of its age. We know that the mauso- 
leum of Pope Julius II., which cost him years of labour and 
bitterness of soul, was never executed. It was to have been 
of colossal dimensions: all the liberal arts were to have stood 
round the open tomb of the pontiff whom the Romans cele- 
brated as a second Mars, with Earth weeping the loss, Heaven 
rejoicing in the gain of his soul. That it would have been a 
stupendous work we can well believe, but it is a loss we are 
scarcely inclined to.deplore. For us the tombs of the Medici 
embody Michael Angelo’s profoundest thought. Here, at least, 
is no empty decoration, no frigid conceit of pseudo-Hellenic 
fancy. In actual knowledge he went far beyond most of his 
brother artists, but all the learning of the Renaissance could 
not hide God from his eyes. The serene beauty of repose in 
which sculptors of a former generation had delighted was not 
for him. It is the weariness of life, the heaviness of a burden 
which he could never lay down, that stirs us with strange power 
in these rough-hewn shapes of Morning and Evening, of Day 
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and Night, above which the shadowy Duke sits. rapt in lonely 
musings. They tell the tragedy, not only of Florence, but of 
the human heart ; not only the night which had sunk upon her, 
and the pain it cost him to see her captive, but the gloom 
which closes round the spirit in the long hours of the struggle 
with doubt and wrong. 

And they mark, too, the end of an epoch the like of which 
the world was never to see again. For, after Michael Angelo, 
decline became rapid. His very greatness proved baneful to 
his followers. Inferior artists strove to imitate him by adopt- 
ing colossal figures and forced attitudes, without the redeeming 
power of thought which had made the cold marble speak with 
such passionate emotion. Thus unity of design was sacrificed, 
and even technical perfection lost. Baccio Bandinelli’s heavy 
and ill-proportioned tombs of Roman pontiffs, and Ammanati’s 
colossal monument to the vainglorious jurist, Benavides of 
Padua, are but examples of the vicious taste which prevailed 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century. We feel as we 
look at these tasteless conceptions how far removed they are 
from the days when knight and bishop slept guarded by 
angel-hands and bright visions of Madonna and Saints smiled 
down upon their slumbers. The hope which could conquer 
death and bring down heavenly presences to cheer the dark- 
ness of the grave, the strong faith which had filled Italy with 
masterpieces of the sculptor’s art, had ceased to be a living 
power with the men of this generation. This world was all 
they had to live for, since the other had faded from their sight, 
and death could be nothing but a fearful and horrible thing, 
a yawning abyss, at the mouth of which stood the skeleton 
with bony hands, beckoning men to enter. Conscious only of 
the gloom and horror of the tomb, they sought in vain to con- 
ceal it by outward pomp and grandeur, or the idle repetition 
of pagan fables which had long since lost all their freshness. 
Henceforth, the sepulchral monument, deprived of beauty and 
meaning, was little better than a charnel-house, whose im- 
posing structure or splendour of material contrasted painfully 
with its uses, and in which nothing could atone for the decay 
of the vital principle which had first called it into being. 








ArT. IV—THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. 


. The Life and Work of S. Paul. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
F.R.S. 2 vols. (London, Paris, and New York, 1879.) 

. Introduction to the Epistle of Paul, the Apostle to the 
Hebrews. By W.F.MOULTON,D.D. (A New Testament 
Commentary for English Readers, by Various Writers, 
edited by Charles John Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol.) Vol. III. (London, Paris, and 
New York, 1870.) 

. Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By FRANZ 
DELITZSCH ,D.D. Translated by Thomas L. Kingsbury, 
M.A. 2 vols. (Edinburgh, London, and Dublin, 1868 
and 1874.) 

. Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews. (The New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the 
original Greek ; with Notes and Introductions by CHR. 
WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln.) Vol. II. (Lon- 
don, Oxford, and Cambridge, 1872.) 

. The Epistle to the Hebrews. (Prolegomena to the Greek 
Testament, by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of 
Canterbury.) Vol. IV. (London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, 1880.) 

. An Introduction to the New Testament. By FRIEDRICH 
BLEEK, Professor of Theology, University of Bonn, 
Translated from the second German edition by the Rev. 
W. Urwick. M.A. 2 vols. (Edinburgh and London, 
1874.) 

. An Introduction to the New Testament: Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Vol. III. By SAmuEt Davipson, D.D. 
(London.) 

. On the Epistle to the Hebrews. Uorne’s Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures. Vol. 1V. Edited by the late SAMUEL 
PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL.D. 

9. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Article in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. Vol. 1. By the late Rev. W. T. BULLOCK, 
M.A. (London, 1863.) 


WE are led by some recent utterances, in no way conspicuous 
for their lack of self-confidence, to review the questions con- 
cerning the great Epistle to the Hebrews. But it were well 
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to remember zm /imine that no doubts respecting its author- 
ship, or the place to which it was addressed, affect its allowed 
inspiration. Many books have been received by the Church, 
and cherished in her canon, whilst little or nothing has been 
known of the writers or first readers ; and if few of the 
Holy Scriptures have endured a sharper debate, by theolo- 
gians ancient and modern, with regard to author and origin, 
than this Epistle, fewer still have received from all sides 
such a consensus of admiration and, indeed, vindication of 
canonicity. Whose hands they were which actually penned 
its glowing words will never certainly be known on earth. As 
Origen said of old, @eds oidev. But at least we may be sure 
who was the Apostle to the Hebrews—xaravonoate tov 
"Amédatonov Kal dpyiepta tis oporoyias iyav IHZOTN. 
His, of a truth, is the Epistle to His people ; the breath of 
the Holy Spirit lingers on its matchless pages, and the marks 
on the sacred roll are those of the Finger of God. 

So far as possible we would divest our minds of ps @judicium 
for or against any writer, putting aside pendente lite even the 
authoritative declarations of the Church itself. And perhaps, 
if we first examine the lesser controversy as to what persons 
they were to whom the Letter was written, a greater point of 
the inquiry will be furthered ; for we shall see more clearly 
who did not write it, though we may not positively assert 
who did. 

Observation is drawn at once to its abrupt beginning. 
Unlike other books of the New Testament, this has no address 
whatever, nor any initial sign of authorship. All the remain- 
ing Epistles, except 1 S. John, open with plain statements 
concerning those by whom and for whom they were put forth ; 
S. Luke, moreover, begins his Gospel with such a preface, and 
similarly the Acts of the Apostles. But the writer to the 
‘Hebrews plunges, like some visored knight, into the fray ; 
who, if he be known, can only be so by the mighty strokes 
which mark his onset. Not that his work is a mere polemic, 
or treatise, or even exquisite argumentum ad rem; frequent 
personal appeals, in language fervent—almost passionate— 
deliver it from such a charge. Neither is it a circular letter 
addressed to the whole Christian Church ; nor, indeed, to the 
Hebrew Christians dispersed abroad. Special references 
seem rather to be made to the converted Jews of some large 
rich city: ‘ Ye are dull of hearing’ (v. 11); ‘When for the 
time ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that one teach you 
again,’ &c. (v. 12); ‘We are persuaded better things of you’ 
(vi. 9); ‘God is not unrighteous to forget your work, and 
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labour of love, which ye have showed toward His Name, in 
that ye have ministered to the saints, and do minister ' (vi. 10) ; 
‘And we desire that every one of you do show the same 
diligence (vi. 11) that ye be not slothful’ (vi. 12). Again 
(x. 32-34), ‘Call to remembrance the former days in which 
after ye were illuminated ye endured a great fight of afflic- 
tions ; partly whilst ye were made a gazing-stock both by 
reproaches and afflictions, and partly whilst ye became com- 
panions of them that were so used,’ &c. ; ‘ Ve have not yet re- 
sisted unto blood’ (xii. 4). Compare also xiii. 7, 19, 23. 

Who then, we ask, were these persons so well known in the 
trials of their faith, both in failure and success, to the writer 
of this Epistle ; and apparently for a course of years ? Where 
was their home—Palestine, Italy, Africa ; for surely it was in 
one country of the three? If the latter view be entertained, 
Alexandria alone can be the city; and at once we find 
reason for the Septuagint quotations; for it will hardly be 
denied that the original of the whole letter is Greek.! The 
Hebrews of Alexandria were rich and cultured ; profoundly 
versed, we may add, in Gentile as well as Jewish philosophy. 
The reference in chap. xii. 1. to the public games would be 
apt enough ; and the famous Canon of Muratori mentions an 
‘Epistola ad Alexandrinos, But, on the other hand, there is 
really no positive evidence that our Epistle is the one so 
designated ; nor, in short, for the theory at all: and the 
absence of such testimony cannot help being contrasted with 
the presence of tradition in favour of claims elsewhere.? Nor 
can the LXX argument be pressed ; for, in fact, many of the 
passages quoted are independent translations from the Hebrew 
text; being such as might be made by any learned Jew 
for those of his brethren who were conversant mostly with 
Greek. 

Several, indeed, of the above pleas for Egypt might be 
urged with greater force and candour on behalf of Italy, and 
pre-eminently its empress city. Nowhere could the allusion 
to the games be so happy ; and the history of the Church at 
Rome warrants much of the support which this destination 
has received from Alford and his scholars. ‘ The great fight 
of afflictions’ referred to in chap. x. 32, and the being made 

1 That the language preserved to us is the author’s own may safely be 
concluded, in spite of the belief—ancient, as Clemens Alex. ; and modern, 
as Hallet—that we have only a Greek translation of the Hebrew (or 
rather Aramaic) original. Comp. Horne, iv. 569-571 ; Wordsworth iv. 
374: Davidson iii. 235 and 277-286; Alford iv. 76-79. Delitzsch ‘ is 


certain that it is not a translation,’ cf. vol ii. 410. 
2 Cf. Alford iv. 67. 
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“a gazing-stock both by reproaches and afflictions,’ beheld ex- 
posed in the arena—@earpufouevor, pointing clearly, in their 
opinion, Romewards. But, if these were the Neronian perse- 
cutions, scarcely could it be said to the Christian community 
which underwent them, ‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, 
Striving against sin’ (xii. 4). And again oi ao Irad/as, who 
salute the persons addressed in the letter, make as much 
against the Roman contention as for it. 

If, however, the Palestinian theory be held, either Czsarea 
or Jerusalem must be the place intended: and the former is 
as unlikely as the latter assuredly is the contrary; while, 
furthermore, a large majority of opinion pronounces for her. 
The commentators who maintain a strictly Pauline view of 
the Epistle seem, perforce thereof, to address it to Jerusalem ; 
and, besides, there are considerable arguments from local 
allusions to the Temple worship in chap. ix. Nevertheless, 
these, in fairness we admit, would be understood by all Pass- 
over pilgrims : in other words, by most Jews of every place. 
And further, the exceeding difficulty of. identifying local 
dangers and persecutions with any consistent scheme of dates 
in the records of the Holy City renders conclusion uncertain 
after all. Perhaps the weightiest inference for settlement of 
this part of the controversy is from chap. xiii. 12-14. The 
‘burning without the camp,’ z.e. in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
of those beasts whose blood was brought into the Holy of 
Holies ; the parallel suffering of our Saviour ‘without the 
gate,’ and the appeal to ‘ go forth therefore unto Him without 
the camp, bearing His reproach ;’ all these point apparently 
to the withdrawal or expulsion of His followers from Jeru- 
salem. ‘ Here’ was ‘no continuing city ;’ but the Christian 
outcast, far happier than the homeless Jew, had prepared for 
him ‘one to come. And— 


‘Truly Jerusalem name we that shore ’— 


whatever doubts may linger as to the designation of the 
earthly tabernacles, left behind. 

But we hasten to consider the main disputation——By 
whom was the Epistle written? We find it accredited to the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles by some of the very foremost 
ecclesiastical writers; and, in the same times, a contrary 
opinion maintained by others. ‘The Alexandrine fathers,’ 
says Westcott,! ‘uniformly recognized it as possessed of 
Apostolic authority, if not, indeed, as the work of S. Paul. 
The early Latin fathers, with equal unanimity, either excluded 

1 Canon of the New Testament, p. 367. 
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it from the canon or ignored its existence.’ Tertullian attri- 
buted it to S. Barnabas ; Cyprian implicitly denied it to S. 
Paul by mentioning seven of his letters only ; Victorinus and 
Jerome similarly; and no Latin father, before Hilary of 
Poictiers, quotes it otherwise. Medizval authorities are lack- 
ing also. Isidore of Seville, early in the seventh century, 
seems to have doubted it, chiefly because of a difference in 
style from other parts of the New Testament. ‘But this 
doubt was rather felt than declared; and its existence is 
shown by the absence of quotations from the Epistle rather 
than by open attacks on its authority.’' Most of the Refor- 
mation divines—including Calvin, Erasmus, Luther, and 
Melanchthon—were opposed to the Pauline theory; Beza 
thought with them at first, but afterwards changed his 
opinion. Naturally enough, Rome protects her own conclu- 
sion by anathema ; although what was certain in 1546 to the 
Council of Trent appears to have been doubtful to the In- 
fallible Chair in the third and fourth centuries. It is wiser 
and safer, perhaps, on the whole, to hold our minds in sus- 
pense as to the actual authorship of the Epistle, with Origen, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine ; while asserting with them 
its Pauline character : for, if they were unable to settle such 
conflicting claims, we can hardly hope for success. Left to our- 
selves and to the difficulty of internal evidence, we may only 
with moderate certainty conclude that the Great Unknown 
was a Jew, a contemporary of the Apostles, a friend of 
Timothy (chap. xiii. 23), a teacher of the Church (xiii. 19) to 
which his letter was indited, whilst himself absent from it 
altogether or awhile. The remainder is a gu@estio vexata: 
but, willing or unwilling, divines are driven now-a-days to re- 
open it, and examine for themselves, as best they can, the 
comments of new writers, more or less able and zealous. 

The Epistle has been ascribed to Paul, Apollos, Barnabas, 
Luke, Titus, Silas, Aquila, Clemens Romanus, and to some 
one altogether nameless and unknown. Thus, principally, as 
regards single and separate origin; but, further, a double 
authorship has been asserted on behalf of Paul and Luke, 
and again of Paul and Clemens Romanus. Davidson advo- 
cates the edition of S. Paul’s language and ideas at the hand 
of his friend, ‘the beloved physician,’ S. Luke. Amanuensis 
the evangelist most probably was to the infirm Apostle, 
after the days of Tertius, who wrote the Roman letter ; but, 
the able argument for his actual composition of this Epistle 


1 Canon of the New Testament, p. 447. 
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to the Hebrews might be extended further than the work of 
mere editorship: in fact, to an agreement with some of the 
German commentators in favour of S. Luke’s sole author- 
ship, which the Hebraist Delitzsch concedes to have been 
possible, while himself contending only that ‘ Luke composed 
the Epistle from statements made to him by the Apostle, 
being commissioned by the latter thereto.! Alford and 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, oppose the joint edition 
theory ; and, to pass over other reasons, the former well re- 
marks that ‘the [z.e. personal] notices, which on the hypothesis 
of pure Pauline authorship seemed difficult of explanation, 
appear absolutely to defy it if the secondary authorship be 
supposed.’ ? 

A less minute inquiry is demanded on the part of the 
Roman Clement, or as to Aquila, Silvanus, or Titus. There 
are few intelligible reasons for them, and those mostly nega- 
tive ; while unlikelihood from divers causes, and the absence 
of tradition, may be urged against them all. Aquila and 
Silas were Jews ; but in other respects their pretensions de- 
serve least consideration. 

Three names of the list are left; those of Barnabas, 
Apollos, Paul: besides which there is the contention for a 
writer wholly anonymous and undiscoverable. The last idea, 
observe we merely in passing, has but feeble friends, and can 
be at once dismissed: for the namelessness, so called, must 
have been very eloquent;the obscurity most transparent, the 
index of the writer assuredly plain, in the minds of those men 
to whom were addressed the closing words of the Epistle, and 
specially, xiii. 19, ‘I beseech you the rather to do this [pray, 
z.¢.|, that I may be restored to you the sooner.’ 

For S. Barnabas, a Levite, ‘a good man, and full of the 
Holy Ghost, and of faith,’ one dignified, moreover, by the title 
of Apostle, there are contended the Levitical bearing of the 
Epistle, its thoughts and words, and whole ground of appeal 
to the Jews But the excellent worth of S. Barnabas is 
hardly a convincing proof in a question of this kind. And, 
would a Levite have penned the account of the Holy of Holies 
preserved for us in chapter ix. 4? It is true that Barnabas 
was a Cypriot by birth, and therefore connected with Alexan- 
dria rather than Jerusalem; though Alford allows not so 
much as that. On the other hand, there is no tradition of him 
as the writer, although one exists in connexion with the 
Egyptian capital. His name, we are reminded, equals ‘ The 


1 Vol. ii, 416. ? Vol. iv. p. 50, § 150. 
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Son of Exhortation ;’ but surely, if ‘The Epistle of Barna- 
bas’ be a specimen of his hortatory powers, this appeal to 
the Hebrews cannot be from the same mouth. To wade 
through the trivialities, not to say indelicacies, of the former 
is quite sufficient to settle the controversy. The two efforts 
are absolutely diverse in each particular; and to assert that 
one was written under the influence of the Holy Spirit, while 
the other was not, is too dangerous a style of eclecticism to be 
seriously maintained. If the so-called Epistle of Barnabas be 
not genuine,' at least we may think its forger was at some 
pains to imitate the known method of the Saint : certainly he 
had not before him, as a model, the famous Epistle to the 
Hebrews. In fact, neither is there ecclesiastical tradition nor 
any real argument to be advanced for this candidature. Ter- 
tullian, however, of the ancients, and Wieseler, of the moderns, 
defend it as best they may ; and Bullock’s article in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible® rather favours their singular views. 
But unanswerable objections are brought against them by 
Davidson.’ 

All that can be said on behalf of Apollos has been well 
pleaded for him by Dean Alford ; and, confessedly, a fair 
case, on the first appearance, has been made out. Certain 
conditions as to authorship are required, or alleged to be so ; 
and the known or accredited qualities alike of the Alexandrian 
Jew—declared, however, authoritatively, to have been ‘an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures’—are made to 
answer these postulates. The writer of the letter is not 
allowed to have been an Apostle, nor even one of the first 
converts to Christianity ; and in support of this exclusion we 
are referred to chapter ii. 3, ‘ How shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great salvation, which at the first began to be 
spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard, God also bearing them witness ?’ &c. 

Again : if the author were a Jew, which is tolerably certain, 
it is urged that he must have been Hellenistic, since he wrote as 
one unacquainted with the then existing Temple-worship (ch. 
ix.). Undeniably familiar with S. Paul’s style and habits of 
thought, yet an Alexandrian current in the author’s mind is 
held to be traceable throughout. The Septuagint is quoted 
for the most part ; and, scattered up and down the Epistle are 
expressions coincident with those of Philo. And Apollos is 
presumed to satisfy all these requirements. Every word of 


1 Funk, in his new edition of the Of. Pat. Ajost., ascribes it to an 
Alexandrian writer of the first century. 
2 Vol. i. p. 774, note i. 3 Vol. iii. p. 166-7. 
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Acts xviii. 24-28 is said ‘to point him out as the person of 
whom we are in search’.' ‘Just as it was not easy to imagine 
either S. Luke, or Clement, or Barnabas, to have written 
such an Epistle,’ so now it is felt ‘from all the characteristics 
given of Apollos in the sacred narrative, that if he wrote at 
all it would be an Epistle precisely of this kind both in con- 
tents and in style.’ ? 

Here in sum are the pleas on his behalf: concerning which 
Delitzsch critically remarks, ‘it must be confessed that any 
strong argument in favour of Apollos’ authorship has not 
been produced.’ * 

The very first idea of it seems to have been vouchsafed 
to Luther ; but with the not unprejudiced Reformer are the 
weighty names of Bleek, Tholuck, and De Wette, and many 
of lesser note. Dr. Moulton, the latest English commentator, 
following these in the wake of Alford, declares ‘certainly all 
the conditions of the problem appear to be satisfied by this 
conjecture ;’ and has ‘no hesitation in joining those who hold 
it, while he nevertheless admits that his favoured hypothesis 
is one ‘for which no express evidence can be adduced from 
ancient times.’ 4 

For less obvious reasons still, and with widely different 
language,® Dr. Farrar upholds the modest conclusion of the 
venerable grammarian. 

But, severally and collectively, these opinions, have been 
traversed by theologians*ef greater number and weight ; and 
the residuum of the theory is preserved in this, as in the 
other claims already discussed, by evidence indirect and not 
direct, and by negative testimony rather than positive. There 
is absolutely no external nor traditional argument whatever 
for Apollos ; and the silence of fifteen centuries, in the Church 
whose promised guide was the Holy Ghost, must be by some 
means accounted for, or else explained away. Further, even 
the Alexandrine legends are Pauline, and these surely are 
sufficient counterpoise to the alleged traces of Alexandrian 
origin in the Letter. But, most worthy of note, the LXX 
quotations, on which frequent stress has been laid, are not 
always verbally exact: on the contrary, they literally cor- 
respond with some undisputed references by another hand 
than that of Apollos. In truth, much of the captious support 
bestowed on the modern theory might be given with equal 
justice to divers applicants for the niche of fame: nor is our 


1 Alford, vol. iv. pp. 58-61. 2 Jbid. $9, clause 182. 
8 Vol. i. Introduction, p. 18. 
4 New Testament Commentary, vol. iii. p. 281. 5 Vol. i. p. Io. 
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faith quickened when we are taught to see in the party-feeling 
at Corinth inveighed against in the opening chapters of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians a sufficient reason for the 
anonymity of—Apollos! And there is an arrogance on the 
side of his fautors, an intellectual scorn and exuberance of 
contempt for all others, which are in no ways required by 
the matter. Forster’s advocacy of S. Paul was complained 
of bitterly by Alford; but the tables have long since been 
reversed by his own disciples. 

And now let us turn to the investigation of the no less 
weighty though more unfashionable claims. Of external 
evidence in favour of S. Paul as the writer to the Hebrews, 
we are first referred by his champions to the declaration of 
S. Peter (2 S. Pet. iii. 15-16). From this passage they tell us 
‘it is evident 

‘J. That Peter had read all Paul’s letters. 

‘II. That Paul had written to those Christians to whom Peter 
was then writing: that is, to the believing Jews in general (cp. 2 
Pet. i. r), and to the dispersion mentioned in 1 Pet. i. 1. Now, 
since there is no evidence to prove that Epistle was lost, it follows 
that it must be that which is now inscribed “ ‘To the Hebrews.” 

“III. That Paul wrote to them concerning the same topics which 
were the subjects of Peter’s Epistle.’ ! 


But S. Peter’s words must, we fear, be strained beyond 
their ordinary and natural sense to convey the assurance that 
he had read all the letters ever written by S. Paul; or even 
each one commonly called an ‘ epistle.’ The exact words of 
S. Peter, cal tHv tod Kuplov jyov paxpobvpiay cwtnpiav 
nryeioOe, are no reproduction of any sacred writing extant ; 
so that xaOws Kal 6 ayarntos jyav adedXdpos Ilaidos.. . 
Zypayev tuivy must not be taken literally; nor may any 
absolute conclusions be derived therefrom. Singularly enough, 
the nearest approach to this passage is not in the Hebrews, 
but in Romans ii. 4, 4 Tod mAovrou Tis ... pwaxpoOvpias 
xatappoveis, where the idea is practically the same. ‘ Ac- 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation,’ urges S. 
Peter ; as S. Paul indignantly had asked, ‘ Despisest thou the 
riches of His goodness and forbearance, and long-suffering, 
not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance?’ And, in short, ‘the same topics which were 
the subject of Peter’s Epistle’ must more or less be those of 
every Christian advocate. Not much dependence, there- 
fore,can be placed on this supposed reference to the Hebrews, 


1 Horne, vol. iv., p. 573. 
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and the other like arguments brought forward by Horne. 
But when, for further outside testimony, we come to ecclesi- 
astical tradition, we are at once impressed by the authorities 
who cite the Epistle as S. Paul’s: notably Justin Martyr, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Athanasius, Epiphanius, 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Ephrem Syrus, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Chrysostom, Cyril, Theodoret, Socrates, Theo- 
phylact. ‘There is no reason to doubt that, at first, every- 
where, except in North Africa, Paul was regarded as the 
author.’ The Alexandrian fathers, with the critical acumen 
of their school, discovered the variation in style of this Epistle 
from the other works of S. Paul; the Latin doctors, whether 
of Africa or Europe, followed and went beyond this opinion. 
Hilary of Poictiers, Ambrose of Milan, however, with some 
others, are exceptions to the rule; and the doubts of Jerome 
and Augustine are accounted for by Hug in reference to the 
Montanists and Novatians, who based their doctrine on chap. 
vi. 4-6. 

Internal evidence for or against S. Paul would seem to be 
hopelessly in conflict. To some theologians the plan ! of the 
Epistle is conspicuously Pauline, the doctrine, even the 
phraseology : to others, mzradbile dictu ! all is the direct opposite 
—rhetoric, composition, manner of quotation. Horne urged 
the correspondence of its general method with that of the 
acknowledged letters of S. Paul; the overflowing of sentiment 
which distinguished him-from every other sacred writer; the 
innumerable marks of his peculiar Scriptural and traditional 
learning ; the doctrinal propositions as to the Gospel, the 
person and work of Christ—all in harmony with like state- 
ments in the other Epistles ; and, lastly, coincidences of words 
and phrases.? But Tregelles, when re-editing this fourth 
volume of the Introduction, justly remarked that some of its 
arguments appeared ‘to prove no point of the case.’ Again, 
Bishop Wordsworth’s defence of the Pauline authorship, 
earnestly maintained in his accustomed manner,‘ was opposed 
by the colder views of Dean Alford,’ who considered in detail 


1 Briefly, the purport of the whole Letter is an appeal to Jewish 
converts inclined to apostasy. . And, if this be the first intention, there is 
the second and wider application to all: namely, the contrast of the 
Gospel dispensation with that of the old covenant, the superiority of 
Christ to the Levitical priesthood, and the exceeding greatness of His 
voluntary sacrifice : thus a protest to the Church for ever against any 
relapse into the bondage of the Law. But cp. Alford, 74-5; Words- 
worth, 369, 375, 378 ; Davidson, 289-8 ; Horne, 585-6. 


} 3 


2 Vol. iv. 577-583. 


p. 584. 
* pp. 364-371, and 373. > 42-47, and 50. 
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for or against this theory. Dr. Davidson’s review of all the 
evidence was complained of, from the same quarter, apparently 
because of his calm statements thereupon. But it would be 
difficult to arrange the matter more fairly or judicially, or to 
arrive at a juster conclusion than this of a writer in no way 
subservient to tradition ; and the little, at most, which can be 
said on the part of Apollos and the rest looks slight enough 
in comparison with the arguments for Paul. If it were 
needful for Apollos to conceal his hand, a fortiori was it so 
for him who of all men was most obnoxious to the Jews. It 
is reasonable that he would not thrust an altered name, and 
Gentile recollections, on his sensitive fellow-countrymen ; and, 
remembering his fervent love and zeal for Israel, even Israel 
‘after the flesh,’ we need not cast about for other lips as the 
inditers of this matchless appeal. It would be quite of a 
piece with his noble and unselfish nature to include himself 
with his hearers in the passage from chap. ii. 3-4, whereon so 
much opposition to his authorship has been founded.! He 
could wish himself ‘accursed from Christ’ (Rom. ix. 3) for 
his brethren’s sake; much more may he, in pleading with 
them here, have laid aside his apostleship and revelations, 
whereof he gloried aforetime to the Galatians. 

But a strange witness on the side of the Pauline apologists 
is still to be heard; though it seems to have been omitted 
hitherto. And, for sake of it, we may be pardoned if we pass 
over more briefly some of the testimony less unfamiliar. 

Of the Old Testament quotations in the Epistle we find 
the following only are literally taken from the LXX :— 

Heb. I. 5, (i.e. Yide pov, x...) from Psalm ii. 7. 
6, from Deut. xxxii. 43. 
13, from Psalm cx. 1. 
II. 6-8, from Psalm viii. 4-7. (But in a 
different order of words.) 
13, from Isa. xii. 2, and viii. 18. 
V. 5, from Psalm ii. 7. ° 
6, from Psalm cx. 4. 
VI. 14, from Gen. xxii. 17. 
X. 30, (Kpevet Kiproc) from Deut. xxxii. 36. 
XI. 18, from Gen. xxi. 12. 
» XIII. 6, from Psalm cxviii. 6, and lvi. 11. 
While the remainder are more or less free translations 
from the Hebrew ; thrown off, as it were, rapidly by some 
one skilled in that and the Greek version as well, viz. :-— 


1 Not the least being the grammatical one of Delitzsch zx doco, vol. i. 
p. 99. But cp. ii. 413. 
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For Heb. I. 5, (i.e. "Eya Evouat, x.7.X.) cp. 1 Chron. xxii. 10. 

7, cp. Psalm civ. 4. 

8-9, cp. Psalm xlv. 6-7. 

10-12, cp. Psalm cii. 25-27. 
. 12, cp. Psalm xxii. 22-25. 

7-11, cp. Psalm xcv. 8-11. (But ods. the varia- 
tions of the best codices from the Re- 
ceived Text.) 

15, ibid. (Again Heb. iv. 7.) 

3, ibid. 

4, cp. Gen. ii. 2. 

5, cp. Ex. xxv. 40. 

Ex. xxvi. 30. 
Ex. xxvii. 8. 
8-12, Jer. xxxi. 31-34. 
. 20, Ex. xxiv. 5-8. 

5-7, Psalm xl. 6-8. (With which cp. the 
famous versions of Aquila, wria dé Eoxapac 
poe’ Symmachus, dria dé xarecxevacde por 
Theodotion, wria d& xatnpricw pow LXX, 
odpa cé Karnpriow pot’) 

8-9, cp. ibid. 

16-17, Jer. xxxi. 31-34. (But slightly varied 
from the same reference above in Heb. 
viii. 8-12.) 

30, (’Epoi éxdicnorc) Deut. xxxii. 35. 

38, Habakkuk ii. 4. 

XII. 5, cp. Prov. iii. 11-12. 
20, Ex. xi 13. 
26, Haggai ii. 6. 
XIII. 5, Joshua i. 5, and Gen. xxviii. 15. 


Thus we can reckon no more than a third of these 
references as traceable to any exact version of the Jewish 
Scripture ; but, most remarkably, two at least of them may 
be identified elsewhere. 

In chap. x. 30, quoting Deut. xxxii. 34, the writer 
says: oldayev yap tov eirovtay "Epol éxdixnous, éy@ 
avratoi@aow, Neyer kvptos* The same words, letter for 
letter, are used in Rom. xii. 19. 

Again, in Heb. x. 38, we meet with the hard extract from 
Habakkuk ii. 4: 6 82 Slxatos 2x wmiotews Enoetav The 
like quotation is in Romans i. 17.' 

Here surely are coincidences which show that the writer 
of the letter to the Hebrews must have been acquainted with 


1 Note further, that the reference to Isaac, in the same Epistle, ix. 7, 
from Genesis xxi. 12—this time a transliteration from the Septuagint—is 
repeated in Hebrews xi. 18. 
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the author of that to the Romans; so well, indeed, that 
certain favourite texts of the latter were impressed in their 
literal order on his mind. And we may extend our field of 
witness to another Scripture, and that also confessedly by 
S. Paul; for we presume there is now no need to vindicate 
his authorship of the Roman and Corinthian Epistles. In 
the 2 Cor. vi. 18 is written, "Ecopas tyiv eis watépa, Kral 
tpets EcecOE pou eis viods Kal Ovyarépas, Aéyer Kvpwos 
mavroxpadtwp. But we shall search in vain for the identical 
terms of this divine assurance, and must consider it rather as 
a gloss upon 1 Chron, xxii. 10: kal obTos Zorau pou eis vidv, 
Kay® av1@ eis matépa. And the same passage is clearly 
present to the mind of the writer to the Hebrews when, in 
chap. i. 5, he argues from God’s promise, "Ey@ fcopas adt@ eis 
matépa, Kal avTos zotat pow eis viov. But would not an 
Hellenistic scholar, like Apollos, have quoted correctly texts 
familiar to himself in what to him was the unrivalled LXX 
version, although he had heard them otherwise rendered by 
the apt and glowing tongue of a disciple of Gamaliel? In 
fact, the critical habit of Alexandria, and the odium scholasti- 
cum between it and the Talmudists, would have resented such 
inexact references to the Hebrew, and their equal divergence 
from its received Greek equivalent. Fain, therefore, would 
we trace in these undesigned coincidences an additional mark 
of the handiwork of S. Paul. 

There are, however, difficulties of the subject matter which 
militate against this hypothesis ; and it is not given to us to 
remove them. The golden altar of incense, according to 
Ex. xxx. 6, was not to be in the Holy of Holies at all, 
but ‘before the vail that is by the ark of the testimony, before 
the mercy-seat that is over the testimony ;’ and if @upua- 
tnpvov in Heb. ix. 4, be construed ‘altar of incense,’ the 
statement is hopelessly in conflict with the fact. But the word 
may, with more reasonableness, be taken to mean ‘censer,’! 
and then its adjective ‘golden’ becomes a help and not 
a hindrance. For we learn from the Mischna that the ordi- 
nary silver censer gave place on the Day of Atonement to a 
thuribulum rutilante auro coruscans, and that the brilliant metal 
shone blood-red, as of sacrifice. Here then seems to be a 
solution of the problem, far better than the laboured explana- 
tion that the altar was so connected in thought with the 
sanctuary as to be considered part thereof by the writer of 
this Epistle. 

But next, the statement that in the ark ‘was the golden 

1 Cp. Grimm, ‘ Thuribulum,’ 
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pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the 
tables of the covenant,’ has to be squared with the historic 
record that only the latter were found therein: ‘There was 
nothing in the ark, save the two tables of stone’ (1 Kings viii. 
9, and similarly 2 Chron. v. 16). Some divines would have 
us understand from Ex. xvi. 33, and Num. xvii. 10, that 
all were originally there; and such may have been the 
case; but the proof thereof is not apparent. And to many 
a thoughtful reader the passage has seemed so dubious that 
he has re-echoed the words of Cajetanus, ‘ Jgttur aut mentitur 
Paulus ; aut hujus epistole auctor non est. To call the express 
narration of the Temple furniture in chapter ix. 2-5 ‘general 
allusions’ may be termed evasion rather than explanation ; 
yet this would seem to be the plainest path out of the maze: 
and we should remember how the writer himself said distinctly 
(tbid. 5) that he could not then treat of them «xara pépos, ‘in 
particular.’ 

Again, in like manner, in verse 8, he speaks summarily of 
the first tabernacle as still standing ; with regard to which 
statement the best conclusion surely must be that he is con- 
trasting the old covenant with the new, the earthly temple 
with the heavenly, and for this purpose would gather together 
in one all aspects of the Jewish worship, whether in the tent 
or the Temple. To insist, as some would have us, that the 
building of Solomon is here referred to, because that of 
Herod contained neither ark, tables of the law, cherubim, nor 
mercy-seat, is to spoil the spirit of the whole comparison, and 
to sacrifice doctrine to exegesis. The further ‘attempt of 
Wieseler,’ quoted by Dr. Moulton,’ ‘to show that in the de- 
scriptions of chapter ix. the writer had in mind, not the 
Tabernacle or the Temple of Jerusalem, but the temple built 
by Onias at Leontopolis,’ may be ‘ingenious,’ but can hardly 
commend itself to others less enamoured of German ways. 
The spirituality of the scene which crowded on the seer— 
apostolic surely, whosoever he may be—had no error or con- 
fusion in its glorious comparisons of the future with the past ; 
although by our lesser apprehension they have been coldly 
examined and proclaimed. a delusion. And, apart from all 
mystical interpretation whatever, the plain rendering of the 
Greek (ix. 6-10) confirms our belief in this wider range of 
vision ; and ought to have removed it altogether from the 
reach of factious criticism. 

Thus, then, the reconciliation of these conflicting texts is 


-by no means desperate ; and, if such be allowed, there remains 


1 p. 280, 
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no unanswerable objection to the name of the Great Apostle. 
Passing rapidly over all the arguments for and against every 
writer whose admirers have sought for him the unique honour 
of this Epistle, we are almost inclined to think that destruc- 
tive criticism may be hurled at each in turn, while the op- 
posing advocates themselves rest mutually unconvinced ot 
this singularly fatal effect. But, when all has been duly pon- 
dered, the decisions acknowledged to be vague, ‘the question 
admitted to be as open now as in the second century,’ the 
balance of evidence is presumably, and the weight of tradi- 
tion undeniably, in favour of S. Paul. 

Amongst later commentators, Bengel, Rosenmiiller, Owen, 
Mill, Carpzov, Andrew Cramer, Lardner, Wordsworth, Forster, 
Stuart, and Conybeare, alike refer the authorship to him; 
these with the earlier theologians, whom we have already 
mentioned, are a phalanx formidable still, in spite of the 
brilliant opposition on behalf of Apollos led by Alford, and 
upheld, pro viribus, by the wielders of his refurbished weapons 
at the present day. 

But, at the most, we imagine the Paulinists will hardly 
contend for more than the substance of the Epistle ; leaving 
doubtful, as from primitive times, the actual moulding of its 
form: and, if ‘it must appear more than probable that Luke 
had some kind of share in the composition, ! we may well 
assent with Delitzsch that ‘ Luke wrote at the suggestion and. 
in the name of Paul; and the mental product which was the 
result is identical with the spirit of his master.’ ? 





ArT. V—HEROINES OF CHARITY. 


. Terra Incognita. By JOHN NicoLas MurpHy. (Lon- 
don, 1873.) 

. Mary Aikenhead: Her Life, her Work, and her Friends. 
By S. A. (Dublin, 1879.) 

. Anna, Countess zu Stolberg Wernigerode. From the Ger- 
man of ARNOLD WELLMER. (London, 1873.) 

4. Sister Dora. By MARGARET LONSDALE. (London, 

1880.) 


THE last book on our list is so complete a proof of the benefit 
of opening the field of nursing to trained and dedicated ladies 


1 Vol. ii. 409. 2 Tbid. 413. 
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that the present generation is apt to forget the severe struggle 
‘which preceded the recognition of active sisterhoods. 

Even in lands full of convents, there was great difficulty 
in the commencement of such orders. S. Francis de Sales 
had intended his Order of the Visitation to minister to the 
sick in their homes, but was obliged to give up the scheme, 
at the special desire of his Metropolitan, who was scandalized 
at the idea of uncloistered nuns. S. Vincent de Paul, living 
in the midst of crying needs, succeeded by finding the women 
and setting them to work before he bound them together as 
a religious order and obtained sanction for its existence. In- 
deed, the Southern nature is slow to accept active service as 
a duty, and we have seen it stated that most of the Sisters of 
Charity employed in Spain are French, while those on mis- 
sions (as the Chinese massacre showed) are chiefly French 
and Irish. 

Northern women are far more ready to take Martha’s part, 
or, as Dante puts it, to cull flowers with Leah for the Master’s 
garland. Holland had begun her Béguines two centuries be- 
fore S. Vincent lived, and Queen Philippa among ourselves 
made provision at S. Katherine’s for something analogous to 
work among the river-side poor. But there had been nothing 
extensive or useful enough done to establish a public opinion 
in their favour before the Reformation ; and long afterwards 
in England an active sister was regarded as only a less pitiable 
object than a contemplative one. 

However, demand could not but create supply, and the 
Sisters of S. Vincent de Paul were a standing witness what 
that supply ought to be. There has been time for heroines 
of the cause of charity to ‘mould in calm completeness the 
statue of their lives,’ and to show us what they were in them- 
selves, as well as what they did. We propose to set before 
our readers a few outlines of the lives of these devoted women 
in Ireland, Germany and England—Roman, Lutheran, and 
Anglican. 

First, in point of date, and with the hardest struggle before 
her, stands the Irish Honora Nagle; for though her efforts 
tended more to education than to the care of the sick, still 
she was the pioneer of the whole work of active sisterhoods in 
Ireland. She was born in 1728, at Ballygriffin near Mallow, 
of an old Jacobite and Roman Catholic family, who had 
‘nevertheless contrived to retain their estates. These were the 
most depressed times of the Irish. Mass was absolutely pro- 
hibited, and so was all school-teaching in public or private 
‘by any Romanist, except in the actual household, nor could 
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parents send their children abroad without becoming liable 
to heavy penalties. Mr. Nagle, however, ventured to dare 
these by sending his daughter to be bred up in a convent at 
Paris, and before her return, a terrible accident, namely, the 
fall of the floor of a hayloft, where mass was being celebrated, 
had so shocked Lord Chesterfield, the Viceroy, that he had 
relaxed the penal laws, and permitted the chapels to be re- 
opened. Education, however, was as absolutely forbidden as 
ever to the Roman Catholic, while the statute which had com- 
manded that every parish of the Reformed Church should 
have its school had been from the first a dead letter, so that 
there was absolute savage ignorance of even the rudiments of 
Christianity, and to the Roman Catholic Church the poor 
clung with the vehemence of national feeling. 

Nano Nagle, as she was usually called, spent a few years 
in the ordinary gaieties of a young lady. She was at Paris 
in 1750, and there, returning from a ball in the early daylight 
of a summer morning, she was struck by the sight of a crowd 
of poor people assembled round the unopened door of a 
church, waiting to hear mass before going to their daily work. 
The girl, then twenty-two, began thinking over the contrast 
between these pious folks and her own neglected countrymen. 
It is likely that she ascribed far more devotion and enlighten- 
ment to these Parisian poor than was truly theirs; but still 
it is remarkable to see how the glow in the dying embers of 
religion in one country served to kindle a flame in another. 
She dwelt on the thought, and finally formed a resolution to 
attempt something. An invitation from a brother to live in 
Cork with him enabled her to take the first step, and we will 
transcribe her own account of her commencement in a letter 
written many years later, in 1769 :— 


‘When I arrived I kept my design a profound secret, as I knew 
if it were spoken of I should meet with opposition on every side, 
particularly from my own immediate family, as to all appearance they 
would suffer from it. My confessor was the only person I told of it, 
and as I could not appear in the affair, I sent my maid to get a good 
mistress, and to take in thirty poor girls. When the little school was 
settled, I used to steal there in the morning. My brother thought I 
was at the chapel. This passed on very well until one day a poor 
man came to him to speak to me to take his child into my school, 
on which he came in to his wife and me, laughing at the conceit of 
a man who was mad, and thought I was in the situation of a school- 
mistress. Then I owned that I had set up a school, on which he fell 
into a violent passion, and said a vast deal on the bad consequences. 
that may follow. His wife is very zealous and so is he, but worldly 
interests blinded him at first. He was soon reconciled to it. He was. 
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not the person I most dreaded would be brought into trouble by it ; 
it was my uncle Nagle, who is, I think, the most disliked by the 
Protestants of any Catholic in the kingdom . . . When he heard of it 
he was not at all angry about it, and in a little time they were so good 
as largely to support it. At present I have two schools for boys and 
five for girls . . . I prepare a set for first communion twice a year, and 
I may truly say it is the only thing that gives me any trouble. In 
the first place I think myself very incapable, and in the beginning, 
being obliged to speak for four hours, and my chest not being so 
strong as it had been, I spat blood, which I took care to conceal for 
fear of being prevented from instructing the poor. It has not the 
least bad effect now. When I have done preparing them at each 
end of the town, I feel myself like an idler that has nothing to do. . 

I explain the catechism as well as I can, in one school or another 
every day.’—TZerra Jncognita, p. 14. 


Miss Nagle’s powers, however, being surpassed by the 
work she had thus set on foot, and the hemorrhage having 
returned, she determined to make provision for present and 
future needs ; and four young ladies whom she had influenced 
went to Paris in 1769 to be trained by the educational Order 
of Ursulines, while Miss Nagle, who had inherited consider- 
able means from her uncle, built a house for their reception 
in Douglas Street, Cork. There was nothing to distinguish 
it from an ordinary dwelling, for the undertaking was perilous 
in the existing state of the law. No French Ursuline would 
consent to accompany the four when they returned, as novices, 
and they were in difficulties respecting a Superior, till an 
already professed Irish nun from Dieppe, named Margaret 
Kelly, volunteered to come with them, knowing as they all 
did that they might at any time be arrested, imprisoned, sent 
out of the island, and the property forfeited. They durst not 
wear the dress of their order, but they began its essential 
duties, receiving twelve girls of the higher classes as boarders 
for education, and taking charge of an adjacent poor school 
of Miss Nagle’s. 

Every magistrate conniving at the existence of such an 
establishment, or of a convent of any sort, was liable to a fine 
of 100/., to be paid half to the Crown, half to the informer, and 
he was further disabled for life from holding the office of justice 
of the peace. The Town Council of Cork were, therefore, 
much exercised in mind when they became aware of what was 
going on in Douglas Street. At first all agreed that there 
was no choice but to put down the nuns. However, Alder- 
man Carleton took up their defence, declaring (oh! convincing 
argument to a town councillor) that the trade of the town was 
benefited by the daughters of wealthy families being boarded 
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there instead of being sent to France, and ridiculing the idea 
that the Protestant Succession could be endangered by ‘a few 
ladies living together, to teach poor children, drink tea, and 
say their prayers.’ It was a case in which the severity of a 
law enacted in a panic (it bore the date William III. 9) be- 
came a dead letter, and the nuns were unmolested, although 
it was eight years before they ventured to wear their habit, 
except with closed doors. 

A few months’ experience had, however, shown ‘Nano’ 
that she had made a mistake. The primary work of Ursu- 
lines was the education of the rich, not the poor, and though 
the sisters gave her very efficient assistance, they could not, 
according to their rule, take up the kind of work for which she 
had imported them. With untiring energy, although fifty years 
old, and with declining health, she gathered a fresh band of 
ladies, whose work was to be looking after poor girls, inducing 
them to go to school, giving them religious instruction, visiting 
and relieving the sick poor at home and in the hospitals. She 
lived with them in another house in Douglas Street, and on 
Christmas day, 1777, they were sanctioned by their bishop as 
the Society of the Presentation of Our Blessed Lady, in the 
Temple. Close beside their house, Miss Nagle further built 
an asylum for aged women, where forty were accommodated 
and tenderly nursed by the sisters. Worn out by incessant 
labours, Honora Nagle died, in her fifty-sixth year, on April 
26, 1784; but her work has lived after her, and after a hun- 
dred years the Ursulines are still educating one class of girls, 
and the Sisters of the Presentation keeping many of the best 
schools for the poor, in Ireland, as well as tending their old 
women, in the same house which their foundress built. 

On the 19th of January, 1787, three years after this fore- 
most in the good work had passed away, was born Mary 
Frances Aikenhead, in the same city of Cork. She was the 
daughter of a physician, a Protestant of Scottish extraction. 
Though his wife was Roman Catholic, his family were all 
brought up in his own Church, or were supposed by him so 
to be; for, in fact, the little Mary was carried privately to an 
Irish priest by her nurse and baptized by him ; according to 
a very frequent practice of attached Irish servants, whose 
motives of piety overpowered all sense of trustworthiness. 
This nurse and her husband had the sole charge of the child, 
who was bred up in their cottage outside the town for the first 
six years of her life, joined them when they said the rosary at 
night, and went to mass with them on Sunday. They were 
good and honest people, and when little Mary was at length 
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taken home, both her foster parents accompanied her ‘to help 
to rear the children.’ 

Mary went to school, and to church with her father, and 
she must have learnt some of the controversial points, for 
she said to her nurse, ‘ Don’t say any more prayers for me on 
the small beads; say them only on the large ones,’ thus 
showing that she perceived the difference between the Pater 
and the Ave. There was, however, nothing to cultivate these 
perceptions ; the Irish Church was at the lowest ebb of doc- 
trine and practice, and to many the form of religious profession 
‘was a question of earnestness or of worldly policy. The 
Evangelical revival had scarcely begun even in England, and 
there was nothing to contend against the prestige of a national 
persecuted Church, which had been able to produce such 
‘women as Nano Nagle and her coadjutors. The generosity 
and high spirit of Mary Aikenhead alike inclined her to the 
side where lay her oldest and fondest associations. The 
severities used in putting down the Irish Rebellion enhanced 
her national feeling ; although in Cork all was comparatively 
quiet, the Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. Moylan, having exerted 
himself to preserve the loyalty of his flock so effectually that 
in acknowledgment the Corporation presented him with the 
freedom of the city in a silver box. 

Dr. Aikenhead, in spite of his Scotch descent, had become 
thoroughly Irish, and on his death-bed in 1801 was received 
into the Roman Church, with how much conviction or desire 
on his own part must be as doubtful as in all similar cases. 
Of the genuine conversion of his daughter in the course of the 
ensuing summer there could be no doubt ; and it must be laid 
‘to the charge of the torpor of the one Church in contrast with 
the vigour of the other. Mary Aikenhead was then sixteen, 
handsome (though, judging by the two portraits, not half so 
beautiful as in her later years), and with brilliant wit and high 
abilities, which made her a delightful and popular member of 
the best society in her native city. She was a first-rate dancer, 
-and no assembly was complete without her, though her figure 
was considered as too full for the contemporary ideas of 
‘beauty, which expected: a young lady to have a ‘ sylph-like 
form.’ The gaieties were simple and merry, not protracted so 
late as to murder sleep, and while the chaperons were carried 
home in their sedans, the young girls, pinning up their tight 
muslin dresses, trudged home in their pattens, with man or 
maid carrying their ‘lantern. 

Mary’s mornings, in company with her friend, Cecilia 
Lynch, were spent in charitable rounds among the destitute. 
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A sermon on the parable of Dives and Lazarus had powerfully 
affected her, and suggested the great thought of her life, 
drawing her more and more as she grew up to the desire to 
devote herself wholly to the service of God through the sick 
and suffering poor. 

The Ursulines and the Society of the Presentation were 
the only religious orders in Cork, and she had many friends 
and relations among them. But her mind was specially bent 
on the aid of the sick, and she paused. Her friend Cecilia 
Lynch thought of entering the Order of Poor Clares, who had 
a romantic history. They had made their first entrance into 
Ireland as early as 1625, and had begun with a house at 
Dublin. This was broken up by the Lord Deputy, and 
the nuns had to return to their homes, but came together 
again on an island in Lough Rea, on the Shannon. There 
they were harried in 1641. by the Roundheads, and had 
to flee in boats by the light of their burning convent. The 
corporation of Galway gave them another island, whence they 
were again driven by Cromwell, but they came back and kept 
a school in Galway, gradually striking root there and sending 
out branches in every direction. In 1736, two of the sisters 
accomplished Jeanie Deans’ feat, travelling to London to 
see Queen Caroline in order to obtain a grant of land on their 
island, which belonged to the Crown. They succeeded, through 
one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber who was cousin to one of 
them. Miss Cailly, one of their number, was a friend of Mrs. 
Delany, who exchanged visits with her, but cautiously, as 
‘ people were offended if nuns were taken notice of.’ 

They had a house at Harold's Cross, and Cecilia was very 
anxious that her friend should see it before making any final 
decision. Mrs. O’Brien, a Dublin lady, who had come to 
witness the profession of her sister as an Ursuline, invited 
Miss Aikenhead to visit her at home, and this was the begin- 
ning of a lifelong friendship between the two women, both 
young, beautiful, and attractive, but both with hearts fixed 
on higher things. Here Mary became acquainted with Dr. 
Daniel Murray, then curate of a chapel in Liffey Street. 
On his appointment to be coadjutor to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, he began to consider the scheme of bringing Sisters of 
Charity into Ireland, and the hope of becoming one of them 
instantly decided her to wait till his plans were matured, and 
also, as her mother was now dead, till her younger sisters 
could spare her. 

Dr. Murray soon made up his mind that no one was so- 
fitted to lead the undertaking as Miss Aikenhead, and on his. 
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mentioning it to her she begged that she might first have 
some training in the life and discipline of a religious com- 
munity. A convent at Micklegate, York, was fixed upon for 
the purpose, because the nuns were not cloistered, and could 
visit the sick. Here Mary Aikenhead and a friend fourteen 
years older were admitted in 1812, Mary being then in her 
twenty-fifth year. The journey, on which Dr. Murray escorted 
them, was their sole experience beyond their native island. 
They spent two years at York, where the Superior gave them 
every facility in her power both of practical and theoretical 
study. 

Meantime Dr. Murray had gone to Rome in company 
with Dr. Milner, Bishop of Melipotamus and historian of Win- 
chester, to congratulate the Pope on his restoration in 1814, to 
consult on various matters, and to obtain sanction for his new 
foundation. There were several difficulties in the way. Pius 
VII. was under deep obligations to the British Government, 
which had offered him an asylum in the time of danger, and 
kept a man-of-war ready to carry him to it; and which, so 
far from profiting by his poverty to purchase the Roman art- 
treasures placed in the Louvre, had advanced a sum to enable 
them to be carried home. It was feared that he might hesitate 
to favour the Irish Roman Catholics out of deference to the 
Prince Regent ; and when the fear proved groundless, the 
authorities wished the Irish Sisters to belong to the Order of 
S. Vincent de Paul, to Be subject to their Superior-general, 
and to be trained by French Sisters, three of whom were to 
be always in Ireland for the purpose. 

Sister Mary Augustine, as she was called in her convent 
life, viewed this plan as unsuited to the objects of the order, 
and finally the Irish Sisters were permitted to be independent 
and to model their own rule, which follows that of S. Ignatius, 
not that of S. Vincent, and thus makes the vows perpetual. 

On September 1, 1815, the new foundation commenced in. 
a house in William Street, Dublin, which had been enlarged 
and prepared by a friend of Mrs. O’Brien. Mary and her 
companion were the two first professed sisters, becoming 
henceforth Sisters Augustine and Catherine, while the title 
Mistress was added to the surname for the outer world. One 
postulant, Catherine Clynch, joined them at once, and four or 
five more soon followed. They began by receiving fourteen 
orphans, and teaching in the schools, as well as going to nurse 
the sick in their homes. The first few years fell the most 
severely on them. The work grew on them faster than their 
means or their numbers, and the sisters, all delicately nurtured. 
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ladies, found their strength heavily taxed. In the first two 
years, three young and most valuable sisters died, one from 
fever and two from consumption, and this was not encouraging 
to the families of other women who might wish to devote them- 
selves. The strain, therefore, on the old members became 
extremely severe. For her own part the reverend mother met 
the emergency by doing the duty of several offices. She was 
Superior and she was Novice Mistress in the place of Mother 
Catherine, who had to be relieved. She went on the sick 
mission, and when she returned after the round of the lanes 
she would take up the duty of an ailing or an absent sister. 
Oftentimes she went to the kitchen and dressed the dinner for 
the whole community. This last avocation unfortunately did 
not always greatly tax her skill, for even under the most care- 
ful management commons sometimes ran short, and there was 
a period when the dinner in the William Street Convent con- 
sisted, on two days in the week, of nothing better than the 
oatmeal porridge, 


‘commonly called stirabout. One day when all the sisters were out, 
the Rev. Mother thought the opportunity a good one for scouring the 
stairs. She was in the midst of the work with her sleeves turned up, 
her long skirt pinned back, and a capacious checked apron covering 
her habit, when a ring at the door summoned her from her pail. 
Descending forthwith to answer the call, she found that a Right Rev. 
Prelate wished to know was the Superioress of the Sisters of Charity 
at home. She at once ushered in the visitor and retired, saying that 
the Rev. Mother would be with him presently. In two or three 
minutes the apron was removed, the train let down, and everything 
set right, and Mrs. Aikenhead made her appearance to hold high 
converse with his lordship, who seemed not to have the least sus- 
picion of the sudden transformation that had taken place from the 
hard-worked serving sister to the dignified and elegant Mother 
Superior.’—M/. Azkenhead, p. 167. 


The varied toils, anxieties, and losses did not break her 
spirits, but they told upon her health, and her strength soon 
was found to be unequal to such physical labours ; yet she 
could always direct her sisters, whose numbers and cares 
alike increased, as they were invited to attend to schools and 
hospitals in Dublin, and even to visit women in the con- 
demned cell. Mrs. Aikenhead and Mrs, Walsh in 1821 had 
this last painful office. They remained in the cells of two 
poor women condemned for murder until the moment of the 
summons to execution, and then waited praying two hours 
longer. A Refuge was added to the establishment, and 
dJaundry and needlework had to be taught and superintended 
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by the sisters. A second and much larger house in Stan- 
hope Street was obtained, whither the Mother removed; and 
she had the pleasure of establishing another branch in her 
native city of Cork, and filling her old nurse with ecstasy by 
a visit to her cabin. 

There awaited the sisters newly fixed in Cork one of those 
fearful ordeals which from time to time convince the world of 
the value of such institutions. Typhus, amounting to a pesti- 
lence, was raging in the town when the walking nuns, as the 
poor called them, five in number, came among them. Two 
were quickly seized by the malady, and though they re- 
covered, one, a younger sister of Mary Aikenhead’s own, im- 
mediately fell into a decline, and died six months later. 
Several others likewise broke down, and in 1831 the Mother 
herself became a confirmed invalid. Her case was misunder- 
stood by her physician, who took spinal irritation for cancer, 
and treated her with mercury, hemlock, turpentine and iodine, 
till at last the apothecary, who was wont to say that Mrs. 
Aikenhead had ‘a heart as big as the Rotunda, and a head to 
match, made a characteristic remonstrance: ‘Ladies, you 
may get any one you choose to make up these medicines: I 
will have nothing to do with them. Reverend Mother is 
being poisoned!’ By his advice Dr. Joseph O’Ferrall was 
called in, and for twenty-seven years more this physician was 
the Mother’s constant attendant and valued friend. Under 
his care, after years of lfing prostrate in bed, she recovered a 
certain degree of health and power of locomotion, but she 
never again had strength for active labour. 

Her doctor's history is too curious to be entirely passed 
over. His mother was a young lady, bred up by a Protestant 
uncle, but secretly converted by a Romish priest. On the 
discovery, her relations actually turned her out of the house 
and refused to have anything more to do withher. She went 
at once to the priest, and he, knowing of no other means of 
providing for her, asked whether she would consent to be 
married to a humble old barber, poor but good, kindly and 
respectable. She consented, saying that it was what the 
Blessed Virgin had done, and she was not unhappy during 
the few years that her husband lived. After his death her 
uncle, meeting her and her boy by accident, renewed his inter- 
course with her, and provided for the education of her son, 
who embraced the medical profession, and was just becoming 
well known when he was called in to Mrs. Aikenhead. 

It was in the height of her illness that Ireland was visited 
by the cholera of 1832. A penitentiary in Grange Gorman 
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Lane was converted into a hospital, and placed under charge 
of the sisters, and Archbishop Murray issued an address in- 
tended to persuade the sufferers readily to yield themselves 
to treatment there. The virulence of the disease at first was 
frightful, and death ensued so rapidly that the sisters counted 
eight successive occupants of a single bed within twenty-four 
hours. From fifty to eighty patients died each day, and 
there were times when all that the chaplain could do was to 
read the Office fur Extreme Unction in the middle of a ward, 
after which the sisters showed him the patients at the last 
gasp, and he went from bed to bed to anoint them. The 
paid nurses, mostly of the lowest class of women, took the 
night work, but were often carried out corpses in the morning. 
The sisters, going at eight, hurrying home for dinner, and 
then returning at nightfall, and being careful to change their 
clothes and steep them in chloride of lime, entirely escaped 
the malady, all but one. This one had heard in the morning 
of her mother’s death from cholera; but she would not desist 
from her work, and was herself stricken down in the course of 
the day, though she ultimately recovered. 

There was the same scene at Cork, but there the people 
turned against the doctors, and would accept nothing from 
them, though they would do anything for the ‘ walking nuns.’ 
Sometimes so fierce a throng surrounded the hospital that the 
curious sight was seen of the physicians passing out, dodging 
behind the sisters and clinging to their cloaks for protection. 
The howls and lamentations of the relations, and their bitter 
distrust of, and violence against, the medical men were terrible 
elements in this visitation, and much increased the labours of 
the clergy and the sisters. Care had also to be taken of the 
convalescent, and provision to be made for the widows and 
orphans, and though large collections were made, the execu- 
tive part for the most part fell on the sisters. 

In everything the directing head was the Mother in her 
bed at the small convent lately given to the sisterhood at 
Sandymount, Dublin. There she lay, often in much pain, 
and unable to stand or sit up without severe suffering, often 
spending many hours alone, as she would not suffer the 
sisters’ time to be spent in waiting on her, but managing 
everything, writing long letters full of minute directions and 
lively amusing remarks, keeping the accounts, and beguiling 
times of pain with books. She had all Scott’s novels at her 
fingers’ ends, and kept up full acquaintance with current 
literature. She was a thoroughly large-minded woman, and 
had both good sense and a strong sense of the humorous, 
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and her room was often a place of merriment when the 
sisters came in with their quaint experiences, as well as of 
tender but bracing sympathy with all their difficulties. 

Her great scheme was the foundation of a hospital, to be 
under the special care of the sisterhood. 3,000/. contributed 
by one of their number formed a nest-egg, and purchased a 
house in Stephen’s Green, and three sisters were sent to Paris 
to study hospital-nursing. Legacies, donations, and collec- 
tions were gathered, and the Mother, on her bed at Sandy- 
mount, stitched away at the sheets and other linen in 
preparation. She moved into the new house as soon as three 
rooms were habitable. One was fitted up for an oratory, 
another was the Mother's room, a third was divided for the 
sisters by hanging horse-rugs upon rods, and was, besides, 
general store-room, kitchen, scullery, refectory, and community 
room. The friends of the sisters were always sending them 
presents, and sometimes there would be seen a brace of wild 
fowl or a pine-apple suspended from the iron rods of the 
bedsteads, together with artificial flowers, intended, according 
to questionable taste, for the oratory. 

S. Vincent’s Hospital, as it was called, was opened in 
April 1835 with twelve beds, although only 20/.a year was 
certain for their support. But contributions came in, fresh 
wards were opened, and by the end of the first year forty 
women and children at a time were provided for. The next 
year, by fitting up a stable and hayloft, room was made for 
twenty men, and with these sixty patients, the sisters went on 
for five years, until an opportunity offered of buying the ad- 
joining premises, where, in the days before the Union, the Lords 
of Westmeath had held high revel in a splendid ball-room 
and banqueting hall. Just as it had been purchased, all the 
building fell down except these two chambers, and Mrs. 
Aikenhead rejoiced that it had come down. ‘It was really 
the right thing,’ she said, ‘but I should have been considered 
deranged if I had done it.’ 

The work cost 8,000/.,, which was raised by eontributions, 
sermons, bazaars, and every possible engine for collecting 
money, in which Mrs. Aikenhead toiled indefatigably on her 
couch, attending to everything in turn, from the architect’s 
plans to the dress of a little doll for a bazaar, and all with 
her strong deep common-sense and dutifulness. One of her 
sisters writes :— 


‘Even while speaking to you, she would be busy folding papers, 
or turning envelopes, or making little fancy boxes for the country 
houses as presents for the poor. When I was applying for admission 
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to the congregation, I went to visit her at S. Vincent's Hospital, 
which was then only in the beginning, and was shown into her 
private room, where I found the Superior-General seated, with a 
quantity of spoons on the table before her. They were all of 
Britannia metal, and she was employed in engraving a cross upon 
them with a pin, which was intended to mark them as belonging to 
the Congregation. I was wonderstruck at finding her at this humble 
work. She at once saw by my countenance that I was astonished, 

and handing me one of the spoons to look at, she said, “ My child,. 

it is very little matter what we are doing for God, provided we are 
doing it in the best possible way we can. And what would you say 
if I sent you to pick straws for the Congregation?” ‘These few 
words gave me a high view of the value of purity of intention in the 
smallest and most indifferent actions, and a feeling that I cared not 
what I was employed in if it were for God. And as she paid great 
attention to small things herself, she likewise required the same 
exactness in those under her. A lay sister, who had charge of the 
halls and parlours, had erroneous ideas of recollection, and thought 
it necessary to keep her eyes down. Rev. Mother met her one day 
in the hall, when, as usual, her eyes were on the floor. “Biddy, I 
don’t like people who always look down,” said she. “ Look up, child,” 
she added, pointing with her finger to a large cobweb which was 
hanging from the ceiling. Biddy looked up in utter amazement. 
“ And now, my child,” continued the Rev. Mother, “if you looked 
up more to the heavens, you would do your work in a more perfect 
way for God.” No doubt Biddy looked better after the cobwebs 
thenceforth. Mrs. Aikenhead was never tired inculcating the duty 
of being always employed, and the necessity of doing everything 
well, whether great or small. She had a natural tendency to the 
ridiculous, and could give a most appropriate and humorous answer 
after her own fashion. For instance, when a sister would begin to 
lament the perversity of the young flock entrusted to her charge, and 
the difficulty of making them go the right way, she would look at her 
along while, and then say, archly, “ Thank God, my child, in all the 
bad things we ever did, we didn’t marry.” ’"—Avkenhead, p. 246. 


This reminds us of S. Francis de Sales’s rebuke to his 
brother and coadjutor, who was fretful at having been kept 
waiting for dinner, and blamed the good bishop for letting 
himself be at the beck and call of every old woman in the 
diocese. ‘My brother, there is at least one woman who is 
very much obliged to you—’ and while Jean de Sales waited 
for some charming trait of gratitude—‘I mean the woman 
who would have been your wife.’ 

Good sense was a quality she specially cultivated. She 
had a great dislike to fuss, and would set down a sister who 
fretted every one by discussions about her own peculiar patient, 
with ‘ My child, you want to keep a priest in one pocket and 
a doctor in the other. Wedon’t want children here,’ she said, 
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‘we want young women who have sense pa know sa to use 
it.’ A visitor observed that the sisters’ countenances gave 
her the idea of having a man’s breadth of mind, not the 
narrowness of a convent, impressed on them. ‘Yes,’ was 
the reply, ‘the great old Mother sets her stamp on them 
all” She would not let them fall into what she termed 
creep-about ways, or walk about in the town with heads bent 
and eyes on the pavement, and even at church she wished 
them only to bow at special moments, but at others to kneel 
upright ; and would take no pious contemplation as an ex- 
cuse for neglected duty. The sisters of Bethany, she said, were 
to be united in one, but not so as to interfere with each other. 
‘Perfection consists in doing ordinary actions in a perfect 
manner,’ she said, ‘doing each with the full bent of the powers 
of the soul.’ To those who did stupid or foolish things while 
they thought themselves cultivating piety she gave the name 
of ‘holy pokers, and would speak sharply about negligence. 
The sister in charge of the store-room came in to say, ‘The 
wind blew high last night, and I found the two Cork crockery 
pans on the floor; I left them in the window and the wind 
blew them in.’ ‘My heart!’ said the Mother, ‘come here. 
Where is the humility of a Sister of Charity? You put, as 
it were, the fault on God Almighty, when you ought to have 
placed such valuable articles on the floor.’ 

She did sometimes speak sharply, especially at self-neglect 
or inattention to their own health on the part of the sisters. 
But tears distressed her much, and if she thought she had 
been too severe, she would say she had been combing her 
child’s head with a three-legged stool. Her old friend, Alicia 
Lynch, coming in after thirty years’ separation from the Poor 
Clares’ convent to be attended for a severe and eventually 
fatal malady, was amazed at her decision and command, and 
was heard to say, ‘Can this be gentle Mary Aikenhead ?’ 
The sisters, however, all felt that the sweet forgiveness made 
up for the rebuke, even when, owing to the mother’s physical 
state, there was uncontrollable irritability of nerves and tem- 
per. The slamming of a door, or even the sense that some- 
thing was going amiss, would often cause her intolerable pain : 
but she was always the first to see when she had shown the 
least hastiness or injustice, and would make amends in the 
most touching way, so that the sisters could hardly bear to 
hear the Mother humbling herself. Indeed, she took great 
pains to practise self-restraint, and as time went on omen 
back again her old gentleness. 

She was in constant suffering, but never mentioned it, ‘aiken 
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perhaps the sister in attendance would inquire if she were in 
pain. She would answer, ‘Oh yes, child, in the greatest, but 
the good doctor will mend us up, and God will get another 
turn out of us’ Or: ‘Ah! how could I be, my dear child, 
but like a crock that you may have seen in the country tied 
with cords, and kept together by careful handling. Only for 
the charity and attentive care of the sisters I should have 
long since have come asunder. So now, that’s what your old 
Mother is—a cracked vessel.’ 

The submission was perfect. Once, when in extreme dis- 
tress about some disaster to the community, the sister who 
was attending on her never heard a murmur nor a word of 
censure of the person who had done the injury. Only now 
and then a breathing forth of ‘Not my will, but Thine,’ or 
‘ Fiat, fiat, fiat. If she saw others anxious about ways and 
means, she would gently say, ‘Why distrust the sweet Provi- 
dence of God ?’ 

She did not, however, neglect the due precautions for the 
supply of her great network of institutions. She always in- 
sisted on the sisters bringing their dower, as stipulated, 
although she returned it to the families if they were necessi- 
tous ; and she was a capital woman of business, expecting her 
young Superiors to be the same, and making them so. She 
likewise would have none but ladies as professed sisters, being 
practically aware how seldom, in the British Isles at least, the 
peculiar conjunction of qualities needed for the work of 
sisterhoods is to be found without gentle blood and breeding. 

Strange to say, in spite of all the exertions of the sisters, 
through the years of famine, fever, and cholera, as well as 
their daily work, there was not a single death among them 
after the first three in their earlier years, till 1851, when one 
of the original band, Mrs. Clynch, died in her eightieth year, 
having seen the institution spread from four sisters to hun- 
dreds, and the foundation reach from Dublin to America and 
Australia. . The next year took away the friend of Mrs. 
Aikenhead’s whole life, Archbishop Murray, and then soon 
followed her companion in training, Mother Catherine Walsh. 
The Mother felt these losses deeply, and shed many tears 
over them. ‘Nature would have its way,’ as the warm-hearted 
Irishwoman said of herself, and her buoyant spirit did not 
sink. Her bedroom, hung round with choice engravings, was 
still a centre of cheerfulness to the house, and she thoroughly 
enjoyed both reading and conversation. She knew where 
every book was, and was specially fond of Vertot’s Knights 
of Malta. She tried to make her attendant lay sister, Monica, 
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read Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, but the good woman 
was so much scandalized by some of them that she brought 
the book back. ‘Queens indeed!’ said she, ‘I'd call them 
blackguards! I'll have nothing to do with them.’ This same 
Monica often diverted the sisters by her simplicity. In she 
ran one day with the tidings, ‘Sure, Peel is out!’ ‘Out of 
what?’ asked a sister. ‘Faith! I don’t know. Out of prison, 
I suppose.’ 

The last great pleasure that the Mother had was the gift 
of Benada Abbey, in County Sligo, an old foundation of the 
Friars Eremites, which had been granted away to a family 
named Jones. The last of the family all went into religious 
orders, the eldest son becoming a Jesuit, and three sisters join- 
ing the Sisterhood of Mercy. The Abbey, with 900 acres, 
was made over to the Congregation in 1858, to serve as a 
great orphanage and convalescent home, with the single pro- 
viso that the widowed mother of the donors might continue to 
occupy her own rooms there for life. 

It was with a great effort that Mrs. Aikenhead used what 
she called ‘her poor lame pen’ to sign the needful paper of 
acceptance. She was fast sinking. Dropsy set in, and when 
this abated, paralysis came on: she could not raise her head, 
and when she was fed, a sister had to stand behind her and 
hold it back. Her intellect was clear, but she suffered from 
that mysterious dispensation which we are allowed to trace in 
that great cry of ‘Eloi! Eloi!’ on the Cross. She prayed 
constantly, often the whole night, often reciting the verse, ‘ For 
with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is plenteous re- 
demption :’ but her cry was, ‘Oh that I should have presumed 
to offend the majesty of the great God!’ Her terror at com- 
municating was extreme, and it was only in obedience to the 
desire of her confessor that she did so twice a week. He 
could not fathom her state of mind enough to aid her through 
this fearful loneliness, and once as he was going away, she was 
heard sighing, ‘ No comfort, no support !’ Her nurse reminded 
her of S. Francis Xavier’s absolutely solitary death, and she 
replied, ‘ True, child, true,’ never speaking of it again. How- 
ever, the clouds cleared away, and a time of peace and blessing 
set in. Two old friends, Dr. Russell and Archbishop Cullen, 
who understood her better, were able to come and see her, 
and with her fears and repentance allayed and hushed into 
rest the great Mother died on July 22, 1858. <A farmer in 
the south of the island wrote to a relation, a lay sister, ‘So 
your Rev. Mother is dead, that matchless woman? In her 


Ireland’s poor have lost their best friend. No other woman 
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ever did so much for them.’ “The Appendix enumerates no 
less than twenty flourishing foundations, the children of the 
little house first begun in 1818. 

Nor can we pass by, in our vé/e of devoted workers, one 
of the deaconesses of Germany, who was a true heroine of 
charity, whose life has been written, a little sentimentally, in 
German, by Arnold Wellmer, and translated by a person who 
only gives the initials D.M.P. Countess Anna zu Stolberg 
Wernigerode belonged to a family in whom zealous piety 
seems to have been hereditary. A crusading poet was among 
their ancestry, and some of the fine hymns of Lutheranism 
were by another member of the family. That Count Friedrich 
Stolberg, who was noted for his staunch maintenance of the 
truth during the deadness of religion at the beginning of the 
century, and who was the first patron of Dr. Wolfe, had been 
received into the Roman Catholic Church in 1800, though he 
continued ardently attached to Luther’s Bible, and even dis- 
tributed it among his people. 

Anna was born in 1819, the eighth of the numerous chil- 
dren of Count Anton Stolberg, who, after fighting gallantly 
in the German wars against Napoleon, had settled down to 
lead a beneficent life on his estate of Peterswalddu in 
Prussia. The children were brought up with great simplicity, 
wearing linen frocks spun in a loom in the village, and play- 
ing much in the open air; but they were carefully instructed, 
and their father paid much attention to their religious train- 
ing. He was a friend of Pastor Fliedner, and the whole 
family took a warm interest in the establishment of the 
hospital at Kaiserswerth in 1836. No doubt Anna, then in 
her seventeenth year, must have received a strong impression 
in her visits to the growing institution. 

On the accession of Friedrich Wilhelm IV. the Count re- 
ceived an appointment in the household, and afterwards 
became one of the Cabinet. There was at that time (1842) a 
religious atmosphere at Berlin, which produced a strong effect 
on the young ladies of the Stolberg family. Pastor Gossner, 
noted both for his power in prayer and preaching, so worked on 
the ladies at Berlin that the first institutions for training nurses 
were commenced, besides an infants’ school and home mission, 
and three foreign missions. Germany was, in truth, partaking 
of that same awakening which was felt in England and France. 
The visit of Mrs. Fry was likewise a great epoch in the life 
of Anna Stolberg. As her translator says, ‘the picture of 
the powerfully practical Quakeress never vanished from her 
mind,” At the same time, Fliedner had been invited to 
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Berlin by the King, there to found another Deaconess Mother 
House after the pattern of Kaiserswerth. The name of 
Bethany was given to it; it was built by the royal architect 
at the King’s expense, and Fliedner was invited to spend the 
half of each year there ; but this he declined, thinking divided 
service certain to be inefficient. 

The first stone was laid by the King in 1844; and shortly 
after followed the death of Marianne, one of the Stolberg 
sisters. Two more shortly after died, one was already 
married, and three, Bertha, Anna, and Charlotte, remained at 
home. Their great interest at this time was the foundation 
of a small deaconess-home at their father’s expense on his 
property, to be named after their sister Marianne; and their 
means being hardly adequate, the three sisters and their 
mother worked a large carpet, which was sold for a consider- 
able sum, and they afterwards made up all the linen for the 
establishment, where they did much of the nursing when at 
home. Countess Charlotte began her training as a deaconess at 
the Berlin Bethany, but marriage came in her way and carried 
her off. Bertha and Anna both longed to devote themselves ; 
but as one was needed to take care of the parents, now ad- 
vancing in years, Bertha stayed at home, while Anna, on 
June 3, 1853, then in her twenty-fourth year, was presented 
by her parents to Marianne von Rantzau, the Mother of the 
Bethany at Berlin, as a probationer. The simplicity and fru- 
gality of the Stolberg*family are proved by the fact that 
Anna never had a watch till her father gave her one on this 
entrance day, that she might be able to be as punctual as was 
required of the deaconesses. 

The probationers all slept in one large room, in compart- 
ments divided by curtains, each containing a deal bedstead, a 
chair and atable. The bell called them to rise at half-past 
five, and breakfast and prayers were over, and the day-nurses 
had relieved the night ones, long before the outer world had 
left its bed. The probationer had first to work in the chil- 
dren’s wards, then in those of the adult women ; and the ladies 
of whatever rank shared without distinction in every kind of 
task. Anna was already used to such tasks, and was very 
happy in her work ; but she was called, in the course of the 
year, to the death-bed of her father, the good Count Anton, 
who died on February 11, 1854. On her return, she found 
that her zeal and efficiency had led to the determination to 
make her a full deaconess at once, without waiting for the 
three years usually required. Her thanksgiving is beautiful, 
“Oh may all my life be a thankoffering for such mercy! 
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God has called me to the dear service. He will give me 
grace for it. Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to Thy word.’ 

She was now promoted to share a room with another 
sister, with room for a chest of drawers, and over it a book- 
case, and the likenesses of her parents, sisters, and home, and 
over the bed was a crucifix. The Mother, Fraulein von 
Rantzau, had been a complete invalid for some years, and 
died in the January of 1855. Anna von Stolberg was, in 
spite of her youth, immediately elected into her place. 
Whether her rank had anything to do with the choice does 
not appear; at any rate, she thoroughly merited it, not only 
by the devotion of her work, but by her power of organiza- 
tion. This was, indeed, called forth, for in the thirteen years 
of her reign, the branches connected with Bethany increased 
from two to twenty-four, the deaconesses from fifty to three 
times that number, and the sick in her charge were generally 
three hundred at a time, while the establishment possessed 
large gardens, and a farm and dairy for its supply. She never 
failed to be present at any serious operation, and, with two 
assistant sisters, undertook all the help and dressing. She is 
said never to have lost patience, except when some “young 
surgeon insisted on making a study of some ‘interesting 
case,’ regardless of the suffering he was causing. The leisure 
moments of the nursing sisters were spent in knitting and 
working for the poor, and at Christmas there was a grand dis- 
tribution to the poor children near at hand. The next day 
they all came to show themselves in their new clothes, and 
were regaled with cake and coffee. There was a bright play- 
fulness and motherliness about her which made Bethany a 
home to all the inmates. 

On the outbreak of the Schleswig-Holstein war, the order 
of S. John, to which Sister Anna’s brother, Count Eberhard, 
belonged, called on Bethany for help, and she, with two of 
her deaconesses, went under his care, and that of his wife, to 
organize the first field hospital at Altona. On February 6, 
1864, the task began in good earnest, with eight wounded 
Austrians, and from that moment the toil was unremitting. 
For weeks the deaconesses slept in their clothes, and had 
barely lain down on their palliasses under a woollen rug be- 
fore fresh relays of bleeding sufferers were brought in. When 
asked how they managed when nursing the enemy, whose 
language was strange to them, they answered with German 
fervour, ‘We know no enemy. Love understands and speaks 
all the languages in the world.’ Nor was the task uniformly 
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easy even with the Prussian soldiers, who did not understand 
the position of the deaconesses, and were sometimes insolent, 
insubordinate, and ungrateful ; but quiet patience and offices 
of love did their work, and soon one of the sisters declared 
that the men looked to them like children to their mothers. 

Another hospital was established by the order of S. John at 
Flensburg, whither the Mother, with another detachment from 
Bethany, came to receive constant relays of wounded from 
the battle-fields in the north, brought by the knights of the 
order in a vessel of their own. Anna, daughter of a long line 
of crusaders and warriors, entered into the excitement of the 
campaign enough to feel it a trial when she was obliged to 
return to Bethany to arrange for the nursing of the numerous 
wounded who had been sent thither as soon as they could 
bear the journey. The numbers at home were so much 
diminished by the parties who had been sent to the war hos- 
pitals that all hands were constantly full. The wounded of 
the Schleswig war were hardly recovered before the deacon- 
esses were again summoned to the Bohemian hospitals ; and 
such was their service in both that the King wished to decorate 
them with the war medal, but Anna refused this as a worldly 
honour. Her two brothers, Eberhard and Bolko, had toiled 
as unremittingly under the Red Cross, doing ambulance duty, 
nursing, finding supplies and means of transport, and writing 
letters for the wounded to their families, and Eberhard’s wife 
had done her full share*of the labour of love. 

A year or two of cheerful work in the Bethany followed ; 
but in 1867 there was a terrible outbreak of fever in East 
Prussia. Famine had prevailed there, in consequence of a 
bad season, and in April typhus broke out among the labour- 
ers on the railway between Bartenstein and Rastenberg, where 
they were huddled together in wretched and filthy huts. The 
summer was wet and the harvest bad, and the sickness in- 
creased with the famine, smouldering on, unattended to, until 
a hard winter set in. 

‘Fever, famine, cold—these three spectres appeared in the 
most awful way in some of the provinces shortly before Christmas, 
among a terribly poor population, who were quite among the lowest 
of the Prussian kingdom in culture or cultivation, and who spent their 
dull heavy lives in vegetating in ignorance and infidelity (ungodli- 
ness), and in an almost animal state of dirt. No energetic effort was 
made against these three spectres, who attacked the poor people with 
ever-increasing deadliness, and branded them with their fatal mark ; 
no sanitary Commission attempted to root out the hunger-typhus 


from the plague-infested dwellings by compulsory cleaning and kind 
nursing and help ; no police rules hindered the spread of the poison 
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by wandering beggars ; no sufficient hospital existed. The proud town 
of Rastenberg, with its 5,000 inhabitants, lying on the direct railway 
route, called a miserable, dirty hut, in the midst of manure heaps, its 
county hospital. The hospital of Tapiau consisted of two small dirty 
rooms, in one of which lay seven hopeless cases of typhus in the most 
miserable beds or on filthy straw ; and in the other, close beside 
them, only separated by a door which would not shut, lay five sick 
women, none of whom had typhus as yet. Their nurses were a sick 
man, who himself stood sorely in need of help, who could scarcely 
step from one bed to another, and an old weak woman.’— Countess of 
Stolberg, p. 163. 

Such was the state of things that came to the ears of the 
modern knights of the Red Cross. At once these noble men 
were on the scene of distress, with doctors, beds, clothing, 
wine, food, and medicine, collecting subscriptions by appeals 
to the wealthy, and distributing the supplies themselves, fear- 
less of infection. Count Eberhard was among the first, and 
in a few days he wrote: ‘Anna, come and help us. Come 
and help us and these poor creatures,’ 

Bethany was full, all its 300 beds occupied, and 260 cases 
on hand in Berlin, in consequence of the unusually severe 
winter. However, the mother went with two deaconesses, 
and on January 17, 1868, arrived at the wretched little village 
of Rhein. The place was poor at all times, and the mud huts 
of the railway labourers had neither window nor chimney. 
The frost had stopped the work, and the sick and the starving, 
the dead and the dying, lay huddled together in a state of in- 
describable misery. Two doctors had gone among them, but 
had at once broken down and now lay sick, and one knight 
of S. John, named Von Tyszka, was doing his best single- 
handed till he had been joined by one good native of the 
place, a merchant named Hofer. They had engaged a house, 
to which they carried the ‘sickest of the sick’ in their own 
arms, at the peril of their lives; and there Anna found forty 
patients in two rooms, lying on straw in their filthy and ver- 
min-covered rags. Yet these were the best off; the two good 
men had given them food and medicine, but could do no more 
in the appalling state of things around them. The villagers 
themselves were as wretched as the navvies: twenty or thirty 
of all sexes and ages, sick and well, were heaped together on 
a mud floor in one fireless room. ‘ My heart stood still when 
I entered these pest-holes,’ said Anna. ‘I never saw such 
human misery. But her heart had no time to stand still. 
Other houses were hired and cleaned, and beds and coverings 
were bought. The deaconess sat up late into the night stitch- 
ing at shirts and mattresses till some of the ladies in the 
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neighbouring town were shamed out of their previous indif- 
ference into undertaking the needlework. Sixty cases were 
soon under their care, and Anna went from cottage to cottage, 
besides her actual toil in the hospital, to persuade the people 
to send their sick to the hospital. But seldom would they do 
so before they were in a dying state ; and as to cleanliness or 
fresh air, she might as well have preached to the winds as to 
the peasants when she talked of them. 

Four days of this, and with the nights disturbed by the 
ravings of one of the sick doctors in the next room, were 
enough to overcome Anna’s strength. The poison had en- 
tered her system, and on January 23 she was so urwell that 
she returned to Bethany. There she felt better for the time, 
saw the Queen-dowager, and described the needs of East 
Prussia, and went about shopping with 100 thalers, which her 
brother Eberhard had sent her to lay out for the poor of 
Rhein. Three more deaconesses were sent off, and only just 
in time, for her own two companions and Tyszka were all 
prostrate with typhus. On the 4th of February, the four- 
teenth anniversary of her profession, she was present for the 
last time at the holy communion in the chapel, together with 
the good old countess, her mother, and it was afterwards re- 
membered that an expression of peace and joy shone out on 
her countenance in response to the words, ‘ Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace.’ ' 

She managed with much effort to preside at a meeting for 
sending some fresh succour to the sick the next day, but 
afterwards lay down on the bed, from which she never rose. 
‘Do not pray me back from the Lord,’ she said to the sisters. 
‘But, mother, would you not wish to remain with us a little 
longer; we need you so much?’ ‘If it be the Lord’s will; 
just what He wills,’ she answered. Once or twice she said : 
‘I should like to know whom our dear God has chosen as my 
successor, but she refrained from expressing a wish, lest it 
should be felt as an obligation. It was a very suffering ill- 
ness: spotted typhus with inflammation on the lungs, and 
acute headache ; but her nearest approach to a complaint was 
an apology to her attendant because ‘her head was so very 
bad.’ A sister whom she had once misjudged returned home 
at this time. Sending for her, the mother begged her forgive- 
ness. ‘You do not believe,’ she said, ‘how our sins stand like 
mountains before us at such an hour.’ ‘ But, mother, the good 
God just wants poor sinners washed clean in Christ’s blood.’ 
‘That is my only comfort, she replied: and thankfulness 
was her predominant spirit, saying, ‘I am not worthy of the 
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lovingkindness and truth the Lord hath showed me. The 
lot has fallen to me in pleasant places, I have had a lovely 
home on earth.’ Delirium came on at times, and she thought 
herself at Rhein, or trying to get home, or else she repeated 
hymns and prayers : and no doubt it was indeed as she said, 
‘ Every night is like a dark valley, but the Lord is with me.’ 
And when fatal symptoms showed themselves to her practised 
eye she said, ‘Just one more step to my freedom.’ She was 
set free on January 16, 1868, her two brothers praying by her 
bedside. She was buried beside the first Superior. The 
myrtle which German maidens keep for bridal or for death 
gave its wreath to her coffin. Beside it King William himself 
laid a laurel crown, for the sake of his soldiers; the two 
queens brought roses and camellias, and when hundreds of 
the high-born mourners had paid their homage, crowds of the 
poor stole in with streaming tears and little offerings of snow- 
drops or sprays of rosemary to her who had given her life to 
them. Truly Anna of Stolberg was the very flower of 
Prussian Lutheranism during that quickening of piety that 
took place in the last reign. 

We now turn from her to the work accomplished in our 
own Church, though as yet we have no representative bio- 
graphy of a member of one of the sisterhoods which have 
grown up among us. The battle that was fought and won 
by Priscilla Lydia Sellon at Plymouth is almost an historical 
event. Perhaps the details may be said to prove that cham- 
pionship, even in the best of causes, is not a wholesome attitude 
for a woman, and that the conflict can only be won at the 
expense of some loss. At any rate, those sisterhoods which 
have sprung up under the wise fostering care of priests who 
needed their aid have been more usually successful than those 
with a more independent and exclusively feminine origin. 
Looking back, as our memory serves us, we see three different 
tones of feeling on the subject combining about thirty years 
ago. The Catholic feeling longing for the revival of religious 
orders in the abstract, and making penitentiary work, educa- 
tion, or nursing their raison d’étre : of which Clewer, All Saints, 
East Grinstead and Wantage, with many lesser sisterhoods, 
are the visible effects. Secondly, the desire to imitate Pastor 
Fliedner’s work in our own Church, resulting in numerous 
deaconess institutions, authoritatively patronized as a safe va 
media. And thirdly, the sense that nursing, the most delicate 
and difficult of all the special tasks of womankind, ought to 
be in the hands of highly-trained religious women, rather than 
of those who were mere nurses because they were good for 
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nothing else, and who often had not the ordinary virtues of 
sobriety and honesty. Here it was, of course, Florence Night- 
ingale who was the pioneer, trained at Kaiserswerth herself, 
but taking her own line, and the S. John’s nurses are the 
visible result. Agnes Jones was one noble specimen of a 
worker produced under this system: and, had we room, we 
would dwell on her. achievements in the workhouse infirmary. 
Would that all such could be put under such superintendence 
as hers. 

All these systems were making their way in England 
together, and the longing for practical occupation was just 
beginning to ferment in the minds of English young ladies, 
when Dorothy Pattison had passed the first stages of grown- 
up girlhood, and felt the passionate longing to be up and 
doing, which is a characteristic of this generation. Born in 
1832, the youngest of ten sisters, and with two brothers 
besides, she certainly could plead that the family nest was 
full. She was a Yorkshire clergyman’s daughter, with good 
means and able to enjoy to the full the agreeable existence 
of a family treated as equals in county society, partaking all 
the sports and pleasures of country life, and giving kindly 
but not absorbing attention to the poor. To avery beautiful 
girl, with strong limbs, high courage, and brilliant fun and 
humour, life must have been most delightful, and it was not 
till the first years of her youth were over that the longing for 
action and usefulness seized on her. It seems first to have 
taken definite form in a great desire to go out among Miss 
Nightingale’s band of nurses ; but she was only twenty-two, 
and her father convinced her that she was far too young 
and untrained to be of use. The care of an invalid mother 
likewise occupied her, and it was not till after that mother’s 
death that her cravings for active service became irresistible. 
The terrible accidents that befall ironfounders had caused a 
nursing sisterhood, called the Good Samaritans, to make their 
head-quarters at Coatham, near Redcar. They had cottage 
hospitals in various places where there were foundries, and 
in some of them had won the gratitude and affection of their 
patients to a great degree. We remember at the time hearing 
stories of ex-patients coming to look in at their old quarters 
at night, and offering their services in sitting up with the in- 
mates. It was the sisterhood that was creating an enthusiasm 
in the North, and Dora Pattison was attracted to it as those 
are who have discovered their vocation. The craving for work 
was allthe greater, as she wanted to stifle in occupation sceptical 
questions on the Scriptures that had been infused into her. 
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Unhappily, there was a conflict of wills. Whether Mr. 
Pattison were prejudiced against all sisterhoods, whether he 
disapproved the particular regulations, or whether he per- 
ceived that his strong, high-spirited, undisciplined daughter 
would never accommodate herself to the rules and subordina- 
tion of a sisterhood, he opposed the scheme as entirely as 
possible, short of an absolute prohibition, such as he did not 
choose to lay on a daughter of eight-and-twenty. Her resist- 
ance and wilfulness were subjects of repentance to her dying 
day, but when she left home it was fora sort of middle course. 
She became mistress of a village school at Little Woolston, 
in Buckinghamshire, in the autumn of 1861, living in a 
cottage, doing all her own cooking and housework, and visit- 
ing and nursing the sick, besides fulfilling her task as a mis- 
tress in her thoroughgoing manner. She was, however, all 
the time restless, ill at ease, longing for a wider sphere, and 
preyed upon by her doubts and by conscience: and all this, 
together with the strain of constant work and lack of home 
comforts, brought on an illness in the course of the third 
year. With characteristic determination she disregarded pain 
in her side till she could not get out of bed, and had to 
endure a sharp attack of pleurisy. Instead of going home to 
recover, she went to some friends at Redcar, where she had 
first known the Good Samaritans. The attraction was re- 
newed, and she decided on joining them, her father neither 
consenting nor forbidding her, and she became a member of 
the sisterhood in the autumn of 1864. There she obtained 
her technical training as a nurse—her true vocation—and in 
1865 she was told off to work at the accident hospital which 
had been established at Walsall by the Town Council. Here 
her value proved to be such that, with a short interval at 
Coatham, she remained there, as head of the establishment, 
independently of the sisterhood, for the rest of her life. 

There has been a newspaper controversy as to the terms 
on which she stood with the sisterhood, and the manner of 
her parting with them. A painful accusation has in particular 
been brought by the biographer against the Good Samaritans, 
that she was prevented by them from attending a summons 
to her father’s death-bed until it was too late. One of Sister 
Dora’s fellow-workers has flatly denied the assertion ; while, on 
the other hand, the author had it from the lips of Sister 
Dora herself, who suffered bitterly and took it as the just re- 
tribution for a disobedience which the ‘fellow-worker’ like- 
wise denies, declaring that the consent of parents is a sine gud 
non to admission into the Society. May we not hint that the 
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formal consent, which may well be sufficient for an external 
body, may not be such as to satisfy the conscience of the 
child who has extorted it or implied it? Family duties 
are one great difficulty in the sisterhood question, and it is 
hard to tell how far parents have the right to check the 
aspirations of full-grown children, or whether the younger 
generation is bound to sacrifice to filial obedience the call to 
higher service. Still, Sister Dora’s story seems to us to point 
the moral—trite, but therefore in the more danger of being over- 
looked—that the old-fashioned way of understanding the Fifth 
Commandment is the only safe one, and that patience is often 
the discipline needed by a character, however noble in itself. 
Three years more of deference to her parent would have 
enabled Sister Dora to work without the sting she carried 
about with her, and might have mellowed and softened the 
imperfections that certainly existed in her grand nature. 

As to the contradictions about the neglected summons to 
her father’s death-bed, there is a certain amount of hearsay on 
the one side, and on the other it is not disproved by the 
allegation that Sister Dora was not kept away by a case of 
nursing in Devonshire. There was then much that was ex- 
perimental in sisterhoods, farnily claims had never been quite 
balanced, and the urgency of the call might not have been 
understood at head-quarters. It is quite certain that she was 
absent, and that this was the grief of her whole life, though it 
is quite another matter how far the sisterhood was to blame 
for it. 

It is according to the analogies of the national character 
and customs that, while the vocation to religious charity came 
so readily and smoothly as it were to the Irish Roman Catholic 
and the German Lutheran, the one guided by the clergy, the 
other by her parents, the Englishwoman’s nature, grandest, 
and noblest of all in many features, should have had to come 
through many a bitter struggle alike of the soul and the heart. 
‘With all my might,’ was her true motto, and by-and-by she was 
‘ stablished, strengthened, settled’ in all joy and peace, but not 
until she had passed through many deep waters, enduring 
sufferings proportioned to the wonderful force and strength 
of her nature. It was tothe teaching of the Reverend Robert 
Twigg that she always felt herself to have owed the calming 
of her doubts and the religious direction of her mind. She 
attended his Scripture classes whenever she could, and kept 
copious notes of them, to reproduce when digested for her 
patients ; and she made him her guide and adviser, finding him 
the only person too faithful to be carried away by the uni- 
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versal admiration she inspired, and daring to rebuke and 
criticize her, making her examine her motives. 

Still there was another terrible ordeal to gothrough. The 
Good Samaritans make no vows, and Dora at one time was 
sought in marriage by a man of high abilities but completely 
sceptical. Her attachment to him was vehement in propor- 
tion to every other part of her nature. It overbore everything 
else for the time, all thought of her work, all considerations 
save one, which her faithful adviser ever kept before her. 
Should a Christian woman be yoked with an unbeliever ? 
Her duty to her God prevailed, and she remained Sister Dora 
still. Surely she was ‘one that overcometh.’ 

Her biography is in every one’s hands, so that we feel it 
almost superfluous to give extracts as from less known books, 
except so far as to place her, the heroine of our own Church, 
in full comparison with the other ladies whom we have de- 
scribed. In one point she does not seem to have been equal 
to either Mary Aikenhead or Countess Anna. She was no 
organizer. She was one of those who prefer doing all the 
work themselves to teaching others, and though she had at 
different times lady helpers under training, she never attempted 
to form one into a successor. However, this miglit have 
come with advancing years, which sometimes develop an in- 
stinct of training as the power of efficient personal service 
diminishes. Miss Lonsdale has even incurred censure for the 
hint that Sister Dora did not like to have a prime minister or 
deputy, and that during her long absence at the smallpox 
hospital the lack of a recognized substitute worked disadvan- 
tageously. In the enthusiasm that gratitude and admiration 
have excited, we can quite believe that it must have seemed 
invidious to acknowledge any blemish in this noble being ; 
but we cannot help thinking that it was a wise and brave 
thing in the author to give her own true and faithful impres- 
sions instead of effacing them, so as to produce an ideal crea- 
ture instead of a portrait, such as we have in the biography 
of the Deaconess Anna. Dorothy Pattison’s was eminently 
a strong and generous nature, and it had the defects to which 
such natures are liable, bravely battled with and conquered 
where they were recognized, and thus rendering her the more 
truly an example. 

Another great point of difference between her and the 
other ladies we have mentioned was their more defined posi- 
tion, and the sympathy of those on whom their work de- 
pended. The ‘Great Mother’ was the instrument of the 
bishop, to whom she looked up more than to any other 
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person, and Countess Anna presided over a royal founda- 
tion, and was already the favourite of those who put her in 
office ; but Sister Dora’s work at Walsall was chiefly depen. 
dent on a committee of manufacturers and tradesmen, with 
whom she had to deal partly by her personal womanly 
influence, and partly by her being indispensable. Of her 
success in this matter a Nonconformist minister writes : 


‘Committees are generally understood to be difficult at times to 
please and to work with, first, because composed of such different 
elements, and then because subject to such constant change. The 
Committee of the Cottage Hospital has been no exception to this 
general rule ; rather in respect of the elements of which it has been 
formed, the difficulty has been intensified. The noble object has 
moved men of every shade of politics and every form of religious 
belief to the work, and there have been passages in its history not 
pleasant to remember, but not one of those in the remotest degree 
involved Sister Dora. On the contrary, her presence and counsel 
always brought light and peace, and lifted every question to a higher 
sphere. “ Ask Sister Dora,” it used to be said. ‘“ Had we not better 
send for Sister Dora?” some member would exclaim out of the fog 
of contention. Thereupon she would appear; and many will re- 
member how calmly self-possessed, and clear-sighted, she would 
stand—never sit down (indeed, there are those who worked with her 
fifteen years who never saw her seated)—she would stand, usually 
with her hand on the back of the chair that had been placed for her, 
every eye directed to her, nor was it ever many moments before she 
had grasped the whole question, and given her opinion just as clearly 
and simply and straight to the purpose as any opinion given to the 
sufferers in the wards. Nor was she ever wrong, nor did she ever 
fail of her purpose with the committee. No committeeman ever 
questioned or differed from Sister Dora, yet in her was the sublime 
charm of unconsciousness of power or superiority, and the impression 
left was of there being no feeling of pleasure in her, other than the 
triumph ofthe right. And what is true of the committee, as a whole, 
is true of each individual thereof. There was a freedom, frankness, 
close straightforwardness in her bearing, such as many never experi- 
enced from any lady besides, so much so that a younger member, 
whose mind was full at the time of Greek poetry, said that the way 
she stood and looked you full in the face reminded him of a Greek 
goddess, such as Athene.’-~—Sister Dora, p. 252. 


Much of her own private means was spent on the hos- 
pital; no one knew how much, nor did any of her friends 
know what her income was. It was her nature to be self- 
sufficing, to take little or no counsel with. others, and to seek 
for scarcely any of that sympathy which she could boundlessly 
bestow. All the time there was a strong sense of the benefits 
of control ; she sometimes wished to enter a stricter sisterhood 
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for the sake of the discipline, and often in her latter days said 
that marriage would have been better for her, as every woman 
ought to be in subjection to a man. 

There could be no doubt, however, that Providence had 
set her in the place for which she was in every way best fitted. 
Skill in surgical treatment was above all others her forte, and 
she could deal as well as most medical men with the pecu- 
liarly frightful accidents to which iron-foundries are liable ; 
while the strength, sweetness, and liveliness of her nature won 
her the hearts of the rough, independent people. Very soon 
after her first arrival, when the sight of the sisters was new 
and not acceptable, as she was passing in the street, a boy 
shouted, ‘ There goes one of those Sisters of Misery!’ and threw 
a stone at her, which cut her forehead.’ Not long after he 
was brought into the hospital after a severe injury, and expe- 
rienced Sister Dora’s tender care and attention. One night 
she found him quietly crying, and before long, he confessed, 
with many sobs, that he threw the stone. ‘Oh!’ she replied, 
‘did you think I did not know that? why I knew you the 
very minute you came in at the door.’ ‘What, you knew me 
and have been nursing me like this!’ His astonishment was 
as great as that of an atheistical man who, after giving all 
the trouble he could, disturbing the reading of prayers, and 
trying to make the other patients mutinous, suddenly ex- 
claimed one night, when the sister was striving patiently to 
relieve his suffering, ‘I hope they pay you well for this.’ 
‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘very well.’ ‘Come now, what do they 
give you, I really want to know.’ ‘Then,’ said the sister, ‘I 
thought I might as well tell him how I considered I was paid.’ 
He listened attentively, and changed his whole demeanour 
from that time. 

The habitual bad language of these rough men came to 
them irrepressibly in their times of suffering, and Sister Dora’s 
manner of meeting it was like herself. To aman who de- 
clared he must make some outcry in his agony, she said, 
good-humouredly, ‘ Well, say poker and tongs,’ and whenever 
she heard him muttering imprecations she would cheerfully 
call out ‘Poker and tongs.’ And when a poor, pretty little 
child of three years old, on having its bandages touched, 
broke out with such a storm of curses that the men around 
would have silenced it sharply, she turned on them with the 
question, ‘ Where had the poor baby learnt such words? and 
in whom were they worse—in it or in them?’ Mrs, Aiken- 
head’s sisters at Cork used to try to cure their seafaring 
friends of cursing by persuading them to take a pocketful 
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of pebbles out in the boat, and to throw one into the sea for 
every oath they uttered. That appreciation of fun and drollery 
as a great engine of management was to be found in both 
Sisters Dora and Mary Augustine, but the former, from her 
vigorous health and strength, had the higher spirits, and her 
playful fun never failed when it could cheer or give strength 
to those whom she served. 

Her most terrible and heroic periods were in the six 
months she spent single-handed in the smallpox hospital, 
amid all its loathsome horrors, of which she said in one of her 
notes, ‘I declare I taste it in my tea.’ Yet from thence her 
merry messages to ner old patients never failed, nor her 
serious ones either, and she always spoke of ‘that dear 
epidemic hospital,’ as if her time there had been one of 
shelter and rest. Two months after her return followed the 
frightful Burchells explosion, when eleven men were covered 
by a downpour of liquid molten metal, and in their first 
agony leapt into the canal close at hand. Their condition was 
such that the medical men could hardly stay in the ward, and 
the friends who volunteered help were almost instantly forced 
to retreat, sick and faint with horror, to the stairs. The ward 
was unusable afterwards: it seemed to have been absolutely 
poisoned, and the hospital finally had to be taken down and 
rebuilt. While these cases were in hand was the only time 
when Sister Dora found it necessary to fortify herself for the 
work with brandy. Two of the sufferers died in the course of 
the next night and day, but the rest lingered ten days, some 
longer, and only two ultimately recovered. Of these, only 
one had been in the water; the other had been at the top 
of the furnace, feeding it, and though terribly burnt, had 
escaped the molten metal. He described— 


‘Sister Dora going from bed to bed, talking, laughing, and even 
joking with the poor men, sitting by their bedsides, telling stories 
which she hoped might divert them for a.moment from their misery, 
feeding them with her tenderest care, helping them to bear their 
pain, and pointing out the way to Heaven to those who were ap- 
pointed to die.’ 


Every time this man mentioned the sister’s name, he stood up 
and reverently pulled his forelock, as if she were a saint or an 
angel whom he was scarcely worthy to mention. 

Certainly, the numbers who came under her hands at 
Walsall must have a recollection, unlike all else in their lives, 
of the tall, beautiful, dark-eyed lady moving from one to 
another, dressing wounds, arranging bandages, bringing relief 
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to many, cheerful or merry words to all, often with a poor 
little burnt or scalded child rolled in a blanket on her arm, 
which she hushed off to sleep with a magical, ‘Come, come, 
don’t cry ; sister has you.’ She had a magnetic influence over 
children, and there were large numbers constantly brought to 
her with burns or scalds. If possible, she sent them home to 
be nursed, and went daily to dress the wounds ; but often she 
had to receive them into the hospital, and then she took them 
into her own immediate care, and has been known to sleep 
with a burnt baby on each arm in her own bed. 

Her desire to lead her patients higher was intense. She 
said the thoughts haunted her of good words she might have 
said to them, but she said as many as they could bear; boldly, 
uncompromisingly, yet kindly, rebuked evil, and made her 
life one course of prayer and reading of the Scriptures at 
available moments. 

A service was held every Sunday afternoon by a clergy- 
man, in the open space at the top of the stairs, into which the 
three wards opened. After this she gave a discourse, some- 
times a reproduction of what she had heard from Mr. Twigg, 
but oftener from her own soul, commenting on some passage 
in the Scripture, and bringing it to apply to the hearts and 
lives of her auditors. Old patients used to. throng to hear her, 
and these Sunday afternoons were often openings of the doors 
of grace to them. Her face when reading the Bible in 
private was described by one of her pupils as unearthly in its 
expression. Many a sceptical mechanic came out of the 
hospital with an entirely new idea of Christianity. 

Her physical strength was described by the doctors them- 
selves as gigantic. She could pass several nights together 
without going to bed, and could carry helpless arrivals up- 
stairs unassisted, pick up big colliers who had rolled out of bed, 
and put them back as if they were babies, and would even, 
unassisted, carry the corpses of full-grown men to the mor- 
tuary. At length, in the winter of 1876-7, she became 
sensible of symptoms which her medical attendant pro- 
nounced to be the sentence of death. An operation might 
yet have saved her, but she decided against it, enforced on him 
absolute secrecy, and went on with her labours as long as 
possible, in utter silence as to her own condition, toiling, 
indeed, harder than ever, so that the committee at times re- 
monstrated with her, declaring that she would kill herself. It 
was the same strong solitary spirit as ever, unable to brook 
the pity or sympathy of others. She seemed, nay was, in as 
high spirits as ever, and when a long holiday was occasioned 
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by the removal to the newly-built hospital, she went first to 
the Isle of Man with her nieces, and frolicked in the sea with 
them like a mermaid, and then visited the Paris Exhibition 
for the sake of studying the surgical instruments there, and 
then was instructed in London in Professor Lister's treatment 
of wounds. By this time, however, the suffering had become 
terrible, and could no longer be concealed, and on the 8th of 
October she returned to Walsall, ‘to die among her own 
people,’ as she said, or, as she wrote to the clergyman whom 
she begged to visit her, ‘to climb to Mount Calvary by the 
ladder of sickness.’ The hospital was not ready, and she was 
taken to a small house, with at first only a maid servant to 
attend her. 

It is hard to understand or justify her absolute determina- 
tion to keep the nature of her malady a secret, and to debar 
her sisters and nieces from all attendance upon her. Two of 
her sisters came to Walsall, and remained near her for a week, 
visiting her, but found her resolved against accepting their 
services as nurses. There was an almost frantic desire to 
keep every one aloof who could guess at the state she was in, 
and they sorrowfully took leave of her. As she became more 
helpless, a lady who had undertaken to be her successor at 
the hospital arrived and devoted herself to the care of her. 
The lady had had far greater advantages in training as a 
skilled nurse than Sister Dora, who appreciated her care as 
much for her patients as‘for herself. There were peace, faith, 
hope, submission: but the agony was great, and there were 
often severe passages of mental depression, in the midst of 
the sure and certain hope sustained by prayers and com- 
munions, and through all shone the unquenchable spirit of 
drollery, such as always calling her swollen and useless arm, 
‘Sir Roger,’ after ‘the Claimant.’ In December the end was 
fast coming. She said she hoped to sing her Christmas carol 
in’ Heaven, and it was on Christmas Eve, 1877, that the end 
came. Her old servant said, ‘Our Blessed Lord is standing 
at the gates, to open them for you.’ ‘ I see Him,’ she answered, 
‘the gates are opened wide!’ The faithful maid remembered 
a little burnt girl of nine years old, who had died saying, 
‘ Sister, I’ll meet you at the gate with a bunch of flowers in 
my hand,’ and wondered if she, too, was greeting her. 

When all had been done that could be done, she said, 
‘Let me die alone, as I have lived alone ;’ and they left her, 
only one friend watching through the half-open door. All 


was still, pain seemed over, and hours passed by, until at 
DD2 
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2 p.m. a slight change of posture showed that the spirit had 
departed. 

The simplest of all funerals was hers, by her own express 
desire ; but it was thronged by such grateful, loving multi- 
tudes as to be so delayed that, by a strange coincidence with 
the whole spirit of her life, four workhouse coffins reached 
the cemetery at the same time, and the same burial service 
sufficed for all. 

Few lives have been more noble. Few have had the op- 
portunity of so using to the utmost remarkable gifts of all 
kinds. Sister Dora seems to us the greatest of the four 
women we have described, and for that reason, perhaps, the 
least equably perfect. 

We leave her with the feeling that is produced by the 
13th chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians, as if S. Paul’s 
ideal had started up embodied in our own day, and we can 
only say, ‘ The greatest of these is charity.’ 


ArT. VI.—THE SYSTEM OF LAND TENURE IN 
ANCIENT PALESTINE. 


1. Village Communities in the East and West. By Sir 
HENRY SUMNER MAINE. (London, 1872.) : 

2. De la Propriété et de ses Formes primitives. Par EMILE 
DE LAVELEYE. (Paris, 1874.) 

3. De Godsdienst van Israel. Van Dr. A. KUENEN. (Haar- 
lem, 1869.) 

4. The Prophecies of Isaiah. By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, 
M.A. (London, 1880.) 


ONE of the most general phenomena in primitive legal 
history is the assumption that the land occupied by a com- 
munity is the property of the community as a whole; while, 
at the same time, the interests of individuals, or rather of 
families, in the land thus occupied are from the first recog- 
nized, and tend to approximate increasingly to a proprietary 
right. While the almost universal extent of this conception 
of land tenure has of late been sufficiently recognized, it may 
be doubted whether it has yet been traced in all the fulness 
of its consequences. As it is instructive to see how similar 
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was the primitive organization of ‘ village communities in the 
East and West, so it is not unlikely that the contrast between 
the history and civilization of the East and West may be 
traced to the differences in the development of this common 
primitive element. In Europe, two or three, or five or seven,! 
village communities unite into a city, with a market in the 
midst, and ‘the rule of the market,’ allowing the free sale of 
lawful property for what it will fetch, comes to be regarded as 
a law of nature, so that at last the law of property either 
attains or aims at a state of things where ‘land can be sold 
as easily as a watch.’ In Asia, on the contrary, instead of 
village communities coalescing spontaneously with each 
other, we find them swallowed whole, so to speak, in the 
larger but more hollow unity of great national monarchies : ? 
an ill-defined share of the proprietary rights of the commune 
is transferred to the central government, and thus we get 
the state of things commonly described by the phrase, ‘ the 
Sovereign is the universal landlord.’ From the nature of the 
case he is a non-resident landlord, generally an arbitrary 
one, and the case is as likely to be worse as better, because 
the cultivators of the soil are not his immediate tenants, but 
have over them a middleman in the shape of the commune, 
now perhaps incarnate in the person of an hereditary head- 
man. 

Now it is remarkable that the only Oriental nation 
whose influence has transformed the history of Europe, the 
only one in whose history the general European mind is 
interested, itself emerges into history from the country where 
the Oriental theory of the Sovereign’s proprietorship of the 
soil was most strictly and consistently enforced. It is not 
necessary, as it is for the present hopeless, to discuss how the 
system of State proprietorship attained such development in 
Egypt. Both the Hebrew and the Greek annals * conceive it 
not to have been immemorial, but the product of a revolution, 
It is not impossible that the oldest Egyptian monuments 
describe a state of things prior to that revolution: but if so, 
they seem to show that the revolution was less extensive than 


' As probably at Athens, certainly at Sparta and Rome. See 
Maine’s Village Communities, Lect. vi. p. 192. 

2 The writer had an interview with Mr. George Smith, just before his 
last journey to the East, when he told him that in Assyria he found no 
trace of the soil being regarded as royal property, decause the Assyrian 
monarchy arose by the coalescing, not the swallowing up, of homogeneous 
civic communities. Thus the social state of Assyria is an exception that 
proves the rule. 

3 Gen. xlvii.; Hdt. II. 109; Diod. I. 54. 
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it is generally conceived to have been; perhaps, also, that it 
was more justifiable. The superficial reading of Gen. xlvii. 
would suggest the view that Joseph expropriated and en- 
slaved a free peasantry ; that, in other words, he saved Egypt 
for seven years, at the cost of ruining it for four thousand. 
But his policy bears a very different character, if we conceive 
it as the redemption and simplification of various seignorial 
rights, such as may have been well worth commuting for a 
fixed tax of one-fifth of the produce to the central govern- 
ment. 

It seems implied in both the native and the Hebrew 
accounts, as indeed it is a priori probable, that some local 
unity and organization existed before the centralization, and 
was superseded by it. The nomarchs before Joseph’s time 
may have come nearer than afterwards to the character of a 
feudal nobility ; but at any rate the Egyptians of Joseph’s 
time consider themselves as already adscripti glebe. It does 
not occur to them to sell their lands as a less sacrifice than 
the selling their bodies. And as soon as they and their land 
are bought, Joseph thinks it necessary to separate the two: 
‘as for the people, he removed them to cities, from one end 
of the borders of Egypt even to the other end thereof ;’ it 
being his object, we may suppose, to destroy all associations 
recalling the old local rights and organizations. 

Now the law of Moses has at least this in common with 
Egyptian history as known to us, that the rights of the 
Sovereign are far more carefully asserted, and are far more 
fundamental to the national life, than those of any local unit 
less extensive than the nation. The King of Israel, not the 
individual Israelite; nor yet any tribe or family in Israel, is 
the true owner of the soil of Canaan ; ‘the land shall not be 
sold indefeasibly, for the land is Mine, for ye are strangers 
and sojourners with Me.’ So far, we have the Egyptian system, 
with one important difference; the substitution of a divine 
for a human sovereign. The priesthood, who in Egypt were 
independent of the King, were in Israel to be his only visible 
representatives: nor was there a military aristocracy to be 
maintained at the cost of the nation, co-ordinately with the 
Court and the priesthood. ‘The Five Alls’ are reduced to 
two : those who ‘ pray for all’ ‘rule all’ and ‘ plead for all,’ and 
those who ‘ pray for all’ are trusted themselves to ‘ fight for 
all, with their sacerdotal chiefs and judges at their head. 
Thus we are not surprised to find that the rent or land-tax 
paid to the Sovereign in Israel was but half as much as in 
Egypt, and the payment of it was apparently so slight a 
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burden that its religious and festal accompaniments made it 
actually popular ' (Amos iv. 4). 

But while the law of Moses does not explicitly provide 
for an authority intermediate between the Divine Sovereign 
and the individual occupier, there are indications that such 
an intermediate authority existed, and was meant to be re- 
cognized in the application of the law. Although the Is- 
raelites might be said to have first become a nation at the 
Exodus, yet they had existed before, and had customs of 
their own ; and Moses did not, any more than any other law- 
giver, legislate zz vacuo, for a people to whom one law would 
be as intelligible and as practicable as another. Before we 
inquire further into the Mosaic laws of land tenure, it will be 
best to consider what customs in relation thereto the Israelites 
had been or would be familiar with. 

Now, in the first instance we have of a Hebrew becoming 
possessed of landed property at all, we are told in the mi- 
nutest detail on what terms and by what means he was 
possessed of it. We see that Abraham, in applying for the 
purchase of the Field of Machpelah, addresses himself, not 
to Ephron the ‘proprietor’ (as we should call him) of the 
field, but to the community to which he belonged, the children 
of Heth. He introduces his application with the confession, 
‘I am a stranger and a sojourner with you ’—not a member 
of the Hittite populus, who would have a claim of right to a 
share in their ager publicus ; but he wants to be admitted to 
a share in such property, on such terms as ‘a stranger and 
a sojourner’ may. ‘Give me a possession of a burying-place’ 
(V3R-NINe, Hieron. jus sepulcri) ‘with you.’ The people offer to 
him, readily and in courteous terms, not the possession, but 
the use, of any burying-place belonging to any of the com- 
munity ; but Abraham is not satisfied with such a personal 

1 The tithes were to be paid at the end of three years (Deut. xiv. 28, 
Xxvi. 12) : presumably, because the fields were customarily cultivated in 
a three years’ course of crops, so that the fairest system of tithing was to 
strike an average of the three, while a year’s fallow was enforced after 
every other rotation. It is generally inferred from Deut. xv. 18, and one 
or two other passages, that three years was the ordinary term of engage- 
ment for a hired labourer, which becomes intelligible, if that was the 
period both of the farmer’s need of work and of his means of payment. 
The view here taken of the law of tithing, it must be confessed, is not 
the traditional one, but it is admitted in the Talmud that the one finally 
adopted did not rest on a continuous tradition. It is already suggested 
by Laveleye (Property and its Primitive Forms, c. ii. p. 13) that the 
Sabbatical Year is to be compared with the septennial period observed 
elsewhere for the re-division of lands. Are we to understand from 


2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 that the Sabbatical Year had been unobserved only 
for 490 years before the Captivity—z.e. exactly during the regal period ? 
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and temporary concession: he wants it more for his heirs 
than for himself. With all deference to the sovereign as- 
sembly which he is addressing, he says, ‘If it be your mind 
that I should bury my dead out of my sight, hear’ me, and 
intreat for me to Ephron the son of Zohar’ (note that Ephron 
is designated by his patronymic: he is patricius, hid’algo) 
‘that he may give me the Cave of Machpelah, which be- 
longeth to him (1?™Wx) which is in the end of his field (i77¥) ; 
Sor full money* he shall give it me for a possession of a burying- 
place among you.’ The narrative proceeds, ‘And Ephron was 
sitting’ (as a member of the assembly ; he was present, but 
Abraham would have been ‘ out of order’ in addressing him 
directly and individually) ‘in the midst of the children of 
Heth: and Ephron the Hittite answered Abraham in the 
audience of the children of Heth, even of all that went in 
at the gate of his city’ (this is insisted on, to show that the 
bargain was made with all publicity, but for which it would 
have been informal, perhaps invalid), ‘saying, “Nay, my lord, 
hear me ; the field give I thee, and the cave that is therein, 
I give it thee: in the presence of the sons of my people give 
I it thee: bury thy dead.”’ This offer is usually supposed 
to be an insincere one, made to prevent Abraham from ob- 
jecting to the high price afterwards asked ; but this seems 
inconsistent, not only with the frank and friendly relations 
implied in the whole story between Abraham and his neigh- 
bours, but especially with the formula ‘in the presence of the 
sons of my people,’ which surely constitutes the offer, had it 
been accepted, a dond fide conveyance of the land. But, 
however sincere, Abraham declines the offer: he will accept 
no favour ; on the one hand, he will not become a Hittite by 
adoption, but on the other hand he will have an indisputably 
legal title to the soil which the Hittites own now. Again he 
salutes the assembly, though now, having their sanction, he 
is at liberty to address himself directly to Ephron, and settle 
the terms of the bargain with him ; still speaking, however, 
‘in the audience of the people of the land: “ But if thou be 
for it, hear me: I will give the money-price of the field 
(775 DR); take it of me, and I will bury my dead there.” 
And Ephron answered Abraham, saying unto him, “ My 
lord, hearken unto me ; the land is for 400 shekels of silver.” ’ 


1 Compare the Senchus Mor. ap. Maine, V.C. Lect. vi. p. 187, on the 
distinction between ‘rack-rent, from a person of a strange tribe,’ and ‘a 
fair rent, paid by one of the tribe :’ Abraham offers the former, for, as 
Sir H. Maine observes, the rules of price are essentially the same as those 
of rent. 
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We do not know, but Ephron and Abraham did, what was 
the extent of the land in question, and what the purchasing 
power of a shekel; we cannot tell, therefore, whether the 
price was exorbitant, but it was doubtless high. But Abra- 
ham had gained his object: he was told the terms on which 
the land could be sold to a non-citizen: ‘zstud est pretium 
inter me et te: sed quantum est hoc? sepeli mortuum tuum. 
On these terms the bargain was formally concluded and, in 
all probability, formally recorded,.as we read in Gen, xxiii. 
16-18. 

The word sadeh, which we have found here applied to a 
piece of ground, enclosed (by boundaries at least, if not 
fences), perhaps cultivated, and certainly planted with trees, 
is used also in a wider sense. In Gen. xxiv. 63 it is implied 
that it was a place for retirement; in xxvii. 3 we find it 
traversed by wild animals (probably, it is true, not larger 
than goats) ; and, still more, we meet not only with the con- 
stant phrase ‘ beast of the fadeh,; but in Gen. xxv. 27 we 
have the similar phrase ‘a man of the sadef,’ synonymous 
with ‘a man cunning in hunting,’ and opposed to ‘a simple 
man dwelling in tents.’ Again, looking back to Gen. xiv. 7, 
we find ‘the sadeh of the Amalekites’ spoken of in the same 
sense as ager is constantly used in Latin, of their national 
territory ; perhaps the proper name ‘ Siddim’ in the same pas- 
sage, the plural of a cognate form of the noun, arises from 
its being the united lands of a federation. And passing on 
to a later generation, we find the sadeh represented as an ex- 
tensive whole, but a dviszble one. As Abraham had bought 
a field in the neighbourhood of Mamre, so did Jacob buy 
one at Shalem, a city of Shechem ; and, like Abraham, he is 
said to buy it, not of the individual Shechemite owner, but 
‘of the sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem. But we 
observe that Jacob does not buy a sadeh as a whole, eo nomine, 
but myvo nponny, LXX. rhv pepida Tov aypod, ‘ the allotment of 
the field where he had spread his tent.’ This phrase chelkath 
has-Sadeh, ‘allotment of the field,’ seems to be an even more 
significant, because more distinctly technical, term than the 
simple fadeh itself; while it suggests what the meaning of 
the latter was, so far as it was technically definable: the 
$Sadeh is the land belonging to a community, and includes 
both the common waste, available for hunting-ground or pas- 
ture, and the cultivable soil, which latter was appropriated in 
‘allotments’ to individuals or families among the citizens.' 


1 See Mr. W. L. Bevan’s article, ‘ Field,” in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. He seems to have needed nothing but the analogies which have 
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A non-citizen, as we saw in Abraham’s case, could only 
acquire such an allotment by the sanction of the whole com- 
munity in their primary assembly, as well as by purchase, at 
the highest price asked, from the citizen allottee, if there was 
one ; possibly we are to understand that Jacob’s allotment 
was one that had not yet been assigned to any citizen, but 
that he was required to pay a price to the community of 
Shechem for the privilege which the men of Mamre had 
freely granted to Abraham. 

There is clearly a gap somewhere in the history of 
Jacob’s ‘ allotment of the field’ at Shechem ; but, even in its 
fragmentary state, it shows manifest analogues to phenomena 
familiar further west. Jacob’s sons, as might be expected, 
feed their cattle in the sadeh: his own chelkah being, ap- 
parently, not in cultivation, but occupied by the tents of his 
numerous household. As a non-citizen he could, perhaps, 
have gained no title to a house within the city walls, except 
by becoming a client to a Hivite citizen ; as a mere squatter 
on the sadeh, he might have been expropriated at discretion ; 
as it is, he has at a high cost acquired a status of his own, 
not very different from that of a Pfakdbiirger or plebeian. But, 
unlike the Roman plebeians, he is not a man without a 
nationality, and is not, therefore, a mere dependent on the 
nation with whom he sojourns. The Hebrew household ne- 
gotiates, on terms of equality, with the chiefs of the populus 
of Shechem. The latter propose (Gen. xxxiv. 9, 10) a treaty 
of incorporation between the two communities, with jus 
conubit et commercit: the gain from such a treaty being re- 
presented to be, to the House of Israel the acquisition of 
heritable landed property for cultivation, to the House of 
Hamor the acquisition of the abundant live stock of the 
proposed new citizens (2b. vv. 20-23); and we notice that 
this last is put forward as an attraction to the citizen as- 
sembly rather than to the chief, who has another private 
motive of his own. 

The treaty is apparently concluded, but immediately vio- 
lated ; and the sequence of events after its violation is beyond 
our power to trace (compare Gen. xxxv. 5 with xxxvii. 12 s59@., 
xviii. 22). This however we see, that the Patriarchs had, and 
bequeathed to their descendants, claims to portions of the soil 
of Canaan that were valid according to Canaanite law and 
custom; and the careful record of Abraham’s purchase of 
Machpelah, and of Jacob’s bequest of Shechem to Joseph, seem 
been pointed out since to have anticipated the suggestions of the present 
paper. 
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to prove, either that the memory of the rights of their fathers 
was never lost among the Israelites, or that Moses was studious 
to revive it ; whence it is at least possible, that the conceptions 
of landed property with which he had to deal should be as 
much based on the laws and customs of Canaan as on those 
of Egypt. It will not be very surprising if we find that the 
Egyptian element is the stronger in the earlier legislation, 
within a year or two of the Exodus, while Canaanite customs 
are more prominently referred to in the Deuteronomy, when 
the conquest of the Amorite settlements had begun. We 
have seen already how, in the Book of Leviticus, we met with 
the Egyptian theory of crown-ownership modified and subli- 
mated : ‘The land is Mine, and ye are strangers and sojourners 
with Me.’ The practical law, which this theory is alleged to 
enforce, is that the individual occupant of land has only a 
life-interest in it, and cannot therefore alienate the absolute 
ownership of the soil, because he does not himself possess it. 
But it is abstractedly equitable, and economically advan- 
tageous, that he sould have the right to sell this life-interest ; 
and an arrangement is therefore made for him to do this, or 
something equivalent to this, on the terms most equitable for 
both parties. He was enabled to sell the land for a term of 
years, not exceeding the interval from twenty, when he came 
of age for military and probably for legal purposes, to seventy, 
the estimated end of a normal human life. Only the law 
fixed the date of expiryvof a bargain, instead of leaving it to 
be determined by the chances of the seller’s vitality, which 
might be above or below the average. Neither buyer nor 
seller could know for certain how long the latter could live, 
nor did actuaries’ tables exist that would show even how long 
he was likely to live; but both parties knew how long it was 
to the next Jubilee, and therefore could calculate what’ was 
the fair price of the usufruct transferred from one to the other.’ 
(See Lev. xxv. 15-17; where it is plain that this portion of 
the law is for the enforcement, not of an ideal of brotherly 
charity, as is the case with some especially of the Deuteronomic 
legislation, but of common-sense business-like equity.) 

But while the land-law of the Pentateuch thus insists on 
the supreme rights in the soil of the Divine Sovereign of the 
nation, it says nothing of the rights of any community of less 
extent than the nation. We meet with the word sadeh not 
very infrequently (Exodus xxii. 5,6; Lev. xix. 19, xxv. 3, &c.), 


1 This significance of the law of the Jubilee is pointed out in Mr. 
Fenton’s article on Primitive Hebrew Land Tenure in the Theological 
Review for October 1877. 
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but we never find direct reference to the chelkath has-Sadeh, 
which we found to be a Canaanite institution in Jacob’s time. 
In Lev. xxv., the property the integrity of which is so care- 
fully secured is throughout called *}N¥, ‘possession,’ not 
npen, ‘allotment.’ Yet the former more general term might 
be fairly considered as including the latter as a special case : 
if we find historical evidence of the existence in Israel of the 
communal form of land-tenure, which is the earliest found in 
most known countries, we need not suppose that this existed 
only in violation or in ignorance of the law, though the law 
does not explicitly recognize it: it is possible that the law 
was, even designedly, so worded as to cover the customs that 
naturally prevail both in a primitive and in a more highly 
developed society. 

We meet with a series of passages, all through the Old 
Testament, and commencing in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which are most intelligible if we suppose the cultivated lands 
to be, in certain cases, subject to re-allotment ; viz., those that 
speak of the removing of landmarks. By itself, indeed, the 
use of moveable landmarks instead of fences does not prove 
much ; it survived among the independent and readily trans- 
ferable properties of Assyria, where inscriptions on the land- 
marks served as the title-deeds to the estate; and so long as 
such landmarks were in use, the curse of Deut. xxvii. 17 
would be intelligible, as directed against a serious but not 
very difficult form of fraud. But in Deut. xix. 14 it seems as 
though the act protested against was not a fraud, but only an 
innovation: ‘Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s land- 
mark ;’ not merely because it zs thy neighbour’s and thou 
robbest him in removing it, but because it is what ‘ they of old 
time have set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in 
the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it. It 
here seems as though the Israelites were actually charged to 
respect the existing subdivisions of the Canaanite territory, 
and adopt them as the bases of the division of it among them- 
selves ; and, strange as such a precept is to our primé facie 
conceptions of the character of the Israelite conquest, it is by 
no means unlikely that it may have been salutary. The 
various portions of the conquered land were, we know, to be 
assigned by lot; but the unit of distribution might be taken 
as given by precedent custom, much more fairly and con- 
veniently than if it had been determined by any artificial and 
therefore arbitrary test. 

Still it is possible, no doubt, to understand this text of 
Deuteronomy, not as a call to respect immemorial custom 
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even of Canaanite origin, but as a command to respect 
Israelite custom at the remote date when that too should 
have become immemorial. But elsewhere we find the re- 
moval of landmarks represented, not (as we might expect) 
as an act of fraud, so much as of high-handed and perhaps 
legalized oppression. So it certainly is in the Book of Job, 
which, whatever the date or place of its origin, may fairly be 
assumed to represent the social state and customs of the 
Hebrew race in their most primitive form. In Job xxiv. 2 sgq. 
we read: ‘They remove the landmarks: they violently take 
away flocks, and feed them. They drive away the ass of the 
fatherless : they take the widow’s ox for a pledge. They turn 
the needy out of the way: the poor of the land hide them- 
selves together. The dispossessed peasants have the alter- 
native of a savage nomad life, or of working on the land that 
was once their own; whether as slaves, hirelings, or pauper 
gleaners, is not quite clear. ‘Behold, as wild asses in the 
desert go they forth to their work ; rising betimes for a prey : 
the wilderness is unto them food for their children. They 
reap his’ (their oppressor’s) ‘ fodder in the field’ (the sadeh 
is still cultivated, but, if the word iba has its usual sense, for 
the benefit of beasts, not men; as conversely in Isaiah xxx. 24, 
the abundance promised to men is made to extend to 
beasts): ‘and they gather the harvest of the wicked man’s 
vineyard. . . . They pluck the fatherless from the breast : and 
take a pledge of the poor.’ 

It is not difficult to recognize in this picture the common 
plague of ancient agricultural societies. The man with capital 
(in live stock or otherwise) establishes a lien upon the estate 
of his neighbour with none. During the poor.debtor’s life- 
time, he perhaps receives interest on the loan which makes 
it worth the creditor’s while to tolerate his existence ; but on 
his dying without repayment of the principal, his heirs are, 
not expropriated, but appropriated, with their land and cattle : 
the divisions of their land from the capitalist’s being obli- 
terated, as they disappear in his slave-family and their cattle 
in his herds. 

It is generally recognized that the Mosaic law is full of 
provisions to hinder or mitigate this process, for which the 
common law of antiquity gave such fatal facility. It is worth 
observing how these provisions are related to the land laws 
which we have remarked upon already. Moses, like Solon,! 
feels it to be a duty of religion, as well’as patriotism, to 


1 Fr, 25, al. 36. 
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assert the liberty of the Lord’s land and of the Lord’s 
people at once. Israel, it is expected, will not be so abso- 
lutely fixed to the soil as the Egyptians were in Joseph’s 
time; the three stages of the decline and fall of the free 
peasant were, for the capitalist to take his land in security for 
a debt, to take unlimited usury on the debt, and at last to 
take the debtor himself as a slave for non-payment; and 
thus we see why the prohibition of usury in Lev. xxv. 35-8 
is inserted Jetween the provisions for the redemption or release 
of lands and of persons respectively. 

In Prov. xxiii. 10 sg. it is possible that we have the 
same case as in the passage above cited from the Book of 
Job: ‘Remove not the old landmark: and enter not into the 
fields of the fatherless. For their Redeemer’ (or ‘Guardian’ 
—the next kinsman to those who have no other kin) ‘is 
mighty: He shall plead their cause with thee.’ But perhaps 
here we have to do, not with the rich man ‘that oppresseth 
the poor to increase his riches, but with the less heinous 
crime of the ‘poor man that oppresseth the poor ’—the 
equals and neighbours, whose hard dealing has the excuse 
that their own life is not easy. In this passage, and still 
more in xxii. 28, it is ‘ the amcient landmark, which thy fathers 
have set’ that commands reverence ; it seems as though the 
evil complained of were not so much an inexcusable aggres- 
sion on private property as an unsettling of customary rela- 
tions, rather impolitic and inequitable than openly unjust. 
The question, in fact, is that between Kentish and Irish 
Gavelkind—the same which among the Franks was decided 
by a law of Chilperic' in A.D. 561—whether a man’s land 
shall be inherited by his children or by his neighbours. 
Israelite law, like Teutonic, answered decisively, ‘By his 
children ;’ and if he left a son or son-in-law, or perhaps a 
nephew, competent to take the late owner’s place among the 
citizens, the law will take its course, and the heir will peace- 
ably succeed to the property. But if the only heirs are young 
children, unable to provide for the due cultivation of their lot 
of land, how is it to be secured to them? Nay, ought it to be 
secured to them at all? Is not the maximum productiveness 
of the soil belonging to the whole community, in maintaining 
which the whole community is interested, best maintained if 
the vacant piece be annexed to or divided among the ad- 
joining ones? The argument is at least plausible, but the 
higher morality of Solomon overrules it ; he asserts that there 


1 Quoted by Laveleye, Property and its Primitive Forms, c. v. p. 77. 
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is One who will assert the rights of the helpless children thus 
sacrificed to collective ‘selfishness, and that in the end it will 
prove to have been the best policy to respect them; ‘The 
Lord will destroy the house of the proud: but He will esta- 
blish the landmark of the widow’ (Prov. xv. 25). But, in 
other countries, where religion and law allied themselves less 
closely with the highest moral feelings, the sense of compas- 
sion for the orphan, though not unfelt, was commonly over- 
ruled :— 

aigi row Tour ‘ye Tévog Kal knoe’ Griaow 

tonovr’* &XXot yap oi Arovpiaagovary apovpag,! 


Yet, so far, we have not seen, either in the precepts of 
Moses and Solomon, or even in the evils that they protest 
against, any direct sanction given to a communal system of 
land-ownership, or direct statement of its existence. But if 
we consider the social organization of the Israelites at the 
time of their conquest of Canaan, it will seem almost neces- 
sary, 2 priori, that they should have adopted that system ; 
nor is evidence wanting in later times to verify the conclusion 
that they did. 

As Moses recognizes a sacred principle in the life and 
unity of the Israelite nation as a whole, so he likewise con- 
secrates two smaller units, the Tribe and the Household, 
within the bounds of the holy Nation itself. The former is the 
basis of the whole political organization, and is deeply involved 
in the religious ; the latter is the security for the permanence 
of religious tradition, and its own permanence is sought to be 
preserved, by the laws of inheritance already adverted to and 
otherwise, as indeed is done in all nations and religions. 
Moses does not ascribe equal importance to any organism 
intermediate in scale between these two: but we find such an 
intermediate body mentioned and utilized in the Law (Num. i.), 
and assuming greater prominence in the Book of Joshua (vii. 
17), the maw, Luth. Geschlecht—the exact equivalent, as 
Niebuhr observed, of the Latin Gens. Like gens, this word 
mishpachah is also used in a wider sense ; but in this definite 
and technical sense it seems to be equivalent to a phrase more 
frequently recurring—the ‘father’s house.’ Now, when this 
body, the ‘family’ or ‘ father’s house,’ held the important place 
it obviously did in the social or civic organism, it is natural 
that it should have its economic function too; we might ex- 


1 JI, xxii. 488-9. In view of this analogy, we are perhaps justified 
in recurring to the obvious spelling and etymology of dmovpiccovew, 
instead of that usually received since Buttmann, 
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pect @ priori that as each tribe had a certain portion allotted 
to it in the conquered territory, so in that province each family 
of the tribe would have a district allotted to itself. And this 
seems to afford us a clue to a principle to be traced in several 
passages of the Book of Joshua. In xv. 12, we hear of ‘the 
inheritance of the tribe of the children of Judah according to 
their families ;’ in xvii. 1-5, we find in more detail the number 
of allotments in the territory of Manasseh regulated by the 
number of the eponymi of families, the five spirited daughters 
of Zelophehad being included in the number. 

And as it is with the first beginning of the history of 
Israel in Canaan, so it is with the few and fragmentary hints 
we possess of their internal history thenceforward. Few and 
fragmentary we may call them ; for the Prophetical Books of 
Judges and Kings, as a rule, concern themselves only with the 
fortunes of the nation as a whole, with the varying periods of 
religious declension and reformation, and of general prosperity 
and foreign subjection or humiliation. Only five times in the 
Book of Judges is there exhibited to us an Israelite domestic 
‘interior :’ in the two stories with which the Book concludes, 
and in the accounts of the life, before their greatness, of 
Gideon and Jephthah, and perhaps of Samson. Indications 
of the social life of this period, more numerous though even 
more fragmentary, are furnished by the genealogical and 
other notices in the earlier chapters of the Books of Chronicles, 
Here we meet with numerous confusions and corruptions of 
the text, earlier, in all probability, than the redaction of the 
Book itself in its present form; but, without attempting the 
discussion of these, either with a critical or an apologetic pur- 
pose, we may assume two points as clear: first, that in some 
of the genealogies geographical names appear intermixed 
with personal ones; and, secondly, that this fact does not 
justify the conclusion which it cannot fail to suggest, that the 
genealogies are mythical forms of the statement of.relations. 
which had originally a local rather than an ethnic basis, For 
instance, in 1 Chron. ii. 19, Ephrath, the wife of Caleb, and in 
vii. 17, Maachah, the wife of Machir, look certainly like imagi- 
nary eponymi of towns in Judah and in Gilead, though nothing 
but deliberate fiction would account for the circumstantial 
story of the second marriage of Caleb to Machir’s daughter. 
But when we find that Joab (7d. iv. 14) is the ‘father of the 
Valley of Craftsmen,’ and that ‘the sons of Salma’ (2d. ii. 54) 
include the sows of Bethlehem and Ataroth, the families of the 
Netophathites and Zorites, ‘the House of Joab, and half of 
the Manahethites,’ we see that the question is not whether the 
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Chronicler was writing authentic history or not, but whether 
he was writing transparent nonsense or not. If not, he must 
have had a meaning in setting p/aces in a genealogy as co- 
ordinate with persons and families ; z.2., there must have existed 
local associations co-ordinate with genealogical ones, and in- 
deed (as analogy will lead us to believe) themselves resting, 
or conventionally assumed to rest, on a genealogical basis. 
In fact, we may infer that each ‘family,’ ‘father’s house,’ or 
‘thousand,’! existing at the time of the Conquest, settled in 
one or more communes; so that, as the settlement became 
complete, the family and the commune became co-extensive, 
and it was a chance whether the local or the hereditary name 
prevailed. 

Toward the close of the period of the Judges, we do find 
a narrative, neither scanty nor fragmentary, of the history, for 
four generations, of an Israelite family ; and here, if there be 
any truth in the theory here propounded, we ought to expect 
to find verifications of it. But before examining whether we 
do find them, we may observe that the theory enables us to 
escape the difficulties which beset the origin of that family. 
The chief hindrance to the reconstruction of biblical chrono- 
logy is the shortness of the genealogy of David, especially of 
that portion of it expressed in S. Matthew’s statement that 
‘Salmon begat Booz of Rachab.’ But if the Salma of 
1 Chron. ii. 11 (who is certainly S. Matthew's Salmon) be the 
same person as the Salma of vv. 51, 54, we may plausibly 
suppose that the latter passage gives his actual parentage or 
descent,? but that he was ‘the son of Nahshon,’ in the sense 
that Jehu is called by Shalmanubar ‘the son of Omri.’ 
Nahshon was Prince of Judah (Num. i. 7, &c.) immediately 
after the Exodus, and no doubt died in the Wilderness: his 
successor may well have been the husband of Rahab, and ‘ the 
father of Bethlehem’ in the sense above suggested. And 
Boaz the Bethlehemite may have been called the son of Salma 


1 The ‘father’s house’ and the ‘thousand’ seem to be identical in 
Joshua xxii. 14, 30; Judges vi. 15; and similarly the ‘thousand’ and 
‘family’ are identified in 1 Sam. x. 19, 21. Comparing Judges vi. 15 
with viii. 2, we should gather that Abiezer was Gideon’s ‘thousand’ or 
‘father’s house,’ whether this was co-extensive with ‘Ophrah of the 
Abiezrites,’ or included the people of other cities also. In Micah v. 2 it 
seems that the single town of Bethlehem constituted a ‘thousand,’ though 
a small one ; but from 1 Sam. xvii. 18 we should imagine not. 

2 This has a certain interest to the Christian. If we accept the 
plausible tradition or conjecture of Josephus, that Hur’s wife (who is not 
named in the Chronicles) was Miriam, the latter would thus be an 
ancestress of Boaz, and so of her namesake. 
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or Salmon, not only in the same sense that any of his neigh- 
bours might be. We get instances, especially on the eastern 
and southern frontiers, of what seem to be Z¢/es of hereditary 
or territorial chieftaincy ; and perhaps Boaz was Bethlehem, 
in the sense that Jephthah’s father (Judges xi. 1, 2) was Gilead, 
or Pekah’s victim (2 Kings xv. 25) Argob, in the same sense, 
in fact, in which Evan Cameron was Locheill ; while he was 
the son of Salmon in the same sense as the Duke of Argyll 
is MacCallum More." 

But whatever Boaz’ rank or pedigree, the Book of Ruth 
gives us a complete picture of agricultural society in his time. 
Elimelech and his family migrated to Moab, and ‘squat’ 
upon the sadeh, Whether their being allowed to do so im- 
plies a connexion between Moab and Bethlehem already 
existing is doubtful: we have seen land more permanently 
occupied by Abraham and Jacob while still remaining 
‘strangers and sojourners ;’ and in Judges xix. 16 we find an 
Ephraimite sojourner allowed to work on the sadeh of Gibeah 
of Benjamin. A stronger evidence is the marriage of Elime- 
lech’s sons with native women: the jus conubit perhaps im- 
plying a jus commercit, as in the case already referred to of 
Jacob and Shechem. But whatever rights a stranger could 
claim, even in a foreign but allied community, their enjoyment 
was dependent on there being an efficient claimant : the two 
widows, on their return even to their own city, find themselves 
landless there. Elimelech’s landmark has apparently been 
removed, on the supposed extinction of his family, or at all 
events his lot is not made over to his widow ; and Ruth goes 
to glean ‘after him in whose sight I shall find grace,’ not 
knowing (did Naomi know ?) that she might claim the privi- 
lege of gleaning as a legal right. ‘And she went, and came, 
and gleaned in the field (Sadek) after the reapers: and her 
hap was to light upon an allotment of the field (chelkath has- 
$adch) which belonged unto Boaz’ (the phrase ’ WE is too 
common to build an argument on, still we may notice that it 
is the same as we had in Gen. xxiii. 9), ‘who was of the 
kindred of Elimelech.’ Boaz, we have already seen some 
grounds to suppose, was the hereditary chief of the town or 
clan ; certainly he was ‘a mighty man of valour,’ and of rank 
and substance too: we find him here, not cultivating his lot 
as any other Bethlehemite might do, by the labour of himself, 


1 Why are five of Solomon’s twelve ‘officers’ (1 Kings iv. 8-13) de- 
signated only by patronymics without personal names? Did the compiler 
of our Book of Kings use a mutilated list? or were these patronymics 
really titles by which they were habitually known? 
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his sons, and his slaves, but employing free Israelite reapers 
under a free overseer; whether hirelings or métayers' we 
cannot tell, but certainly the relation between him and them 
is proverbially frank and kindly. Is it a rash conjecture that 
Boaz is head-man in a commune, in the way to become lord 
of the manor, with seignorial rights to the commoners’ 
service ?>—that he has a claim on his neighbours to get in the 
corn on his téwevos, while yet he is so far one of themselves, 
that his land, on which they labour for him, is reckoned as an 
‘allotment,’ like theirs, which they cultivate each for himself? 

Whatever the terms of Boaz’ relations with his workpeople, 
his friendliness with them seems to be nothing exceptional : 
it is rather the fruit of a healthy social state than of his 
individual nobility of character. For Nabal gets on with his 
people almost as well; his ‘churlishness’ is, at worst, an 
égoisme a plusieurs, not inconsistent with a charity that begins 
at home; what he grudges to David is ‘my bread and my 
water, and my flesh which I have killed for my shearers’ 
He seems, like Boaz, to have been a patriarchal chief, ‘ of the 
House of Caleb ;’ a house apparently occupying a district in 
‘the South,’ where, as in the East, the settled communities 
shade off into the nomadic,? and so the names of clans sur- 
vive co-ordinately with names of cities. 

Boaz charges Ruth not to glean in any other fadeh but 
his (we notice here that what has been accurately described as 
chelkath has-Sadeh is now loosely called a Sadeh, like the Field 
of Machpelah), and so matters go on through the harvest, during 
which time, probably, no public business could be done, cer- 
tainly none involving the transfer of land, which still bore the 
crop sown by the actual occupier. Naomi, therefore, has 
taken no steps meanwhile to assert her own rights or Ruth’s 


1 That métayer labour was familiar to the Jews in the last age of their 
independence seems to be implied in the parable of S. Mark xii. 1-9. 
This Gospel seems to give the story in a more original form than the 
parallel versions in SS. Matthew and Luke ; we may surmise that S. Luke 
and the redactor of our Greek S. Matthew did mot expect the form of 
tenure to be equally familiar to their readers. Hence amé rod xaprod in 
v. 2 of S. Mark disappears in S. Matthew, and in v. 7 nner éorat 7 KAnpo- 
vonia is modified in both. In 1 Cor. ix. 7-10, 1 Tim. v. 18, 2 Tim. ii. 6, 
we may have references to a similar custom, or perhaps rather to the 
practice (approved in the Talmud, but not in harmony with S. Matt. 
xii. 1 sgg., Jos. Ant., IV. viii. 21) of allowing the benefits of Deut. xxiii. 
24-5 only to the workmen employed on the ground, 

2 Compare David’s fictitious expedition ‘against the South of Judah, 
and against the South of the Jerahmeelites, and against the South of the 
Kenites (LXX. Kenizzites)’ with the Amalekites’ real one ‘against the 
South of Caleb’ (1 Sam. xxvii. 10 ; xxx. 14). 
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to her husband’s che/kah : neither has Boaz, though it is implied 
(iii. 12) that he has thought of the matter, even before Ruth 
appeals to him. 

When the appeal is made, the steps taken are described 
as fully and as vividly as the purchase of the Field of Mach- 
pelah ; we may add, that they are almost as closely in accor- 
dance with the customs of other countries. Possibly we are 
to understand that Boaz, as chief of the city, has authority 
to convoke its assembly ; at any rate, we observe that the 
assembly consists of two estates (if we may use the word), 
‘the inhabitants’ (or ‘people in session’ ?) ‘and the elders of 
my people,’ ‘all the people that were in the gate, and the 
elders’ (iv. 4, 11). And Boaz’ first care is to secure a quorum 
of the elders: possibly a bare guorum, because the harvest 
operations are scarcely ended, and the assembly still thin, but 
more probably the number required (as at Rome) by custom 
for ‘private business’ such as his. As soon as they are 
seated—this, as in the case of Ephron, is especially noticed— 
he introduces the business: ‘Naomi, that is come again out 
of the Field of Moab, selleth the allotment of the field which 
belonged to our brother Elimelech ; and I thought’ (he says to 
the goe/) ‘ to advertise thee, saying, “Buy it”’ (as Abraham did 
and as it was necessary to do now) ‘“ before the inhabitants”’ 
(? people in session), ‘“and before the elders of my people.” 
If thou wilt redeem it, redeem it; but if thou wilt not redeem 
it, tell me, that I may know: for there is none to redeem it 
beside thee, and I am after thee ’—z.e., probably, ‘you and I 
are the only kinsmen left.’ The kinsman readily answers, ‘ I 
will redeem it.’ ‘Then said Boaz, “What day thou buyest 
the field (Sadeh) of the hand of Naomi, thou must buy it also 
of Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the dead, to raise up the 
name of the dead upon his inheritance.” And the kinsman 
said, “I cannot redeem it for myself, lest I mar mine own 
inheritance.”’ It is not quite clear what was his motive for 
thus changing his mind ; Boaz had not said, though he had 
suggested, that the recognition of Ruth’s interest in the land 
would naturally involve marriage with her; at any rate, 
Josephus’ theory (Azz. V. ix. 4), that he was married and 
had children seems out of harmony with the spirit of the 
story. If his objection was to marriage with Ruth, it may be 
that he ‘ perceived that the seed would not be his ;’ that he 
feared that, if he had a child by Ruth, he would be reckoned 
as the son of Mahlon, and that his own name might disappear 
from the genealogy of Judah, as in later times did that of 
Pedaiah, who seems to have been the actual father of the 
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Prince Zerubbabel, son of Shealtiel.! Possibly, however, the 
danger was to his ‘inheritance’ in a more material way: that 
his actual property was not equal to the purchase of another 
lot, in addition to his own, at its full value as determined by 
custom. He had been willing indeed to undertake the re- 
demption of the life-interest of the aged Naomi, who, having 
no means of cultivating her land, was forced to sell it for 
what she could get. But it was another thing to buy the 
property of a young and marriageable woman; it was 
evident that Boaz would see that her rights were secured, 
perhaps also it was discernible that he was willing to have 
them devolved upon him. At any rate, whether in the interest 
of his family pride, of his property, or even in Boaz’ own, 
the next kinsman withdrew his claim. ‘Redeem thou my right 
to thyself ; for I cannot redeem it; . . . buy it for thee. So 
(according to the custom, which, even when the book was 
written, was a matter of antiquarian curiosity ; but the other 
formalities were ot), ‘he drew off his shoe. And Boaz said 
unto ¢he elders, and unto all the people, “ Ye are witnesses this 
day, that I have bought all that belonged to Elimelech, and 
all that belonged to Chilion and Mahlon, of the hand of 
Naomi. Moreover, Ruth the Moabitess”’ (asa foreigner, she 
is not designated by a patronymic, but by the one title that 
gives her a legal status in Israel), ‘ “the wife of Mahlon, have 
I bought * to be my wife, to raise up the name of the dead 
upon his inheritance, that the name of the dead be not cut off 
Srom among his brethren, and from the gate of his place: ye 
are witnesses this day.” And all the people that were in the 
gate, and the elders, said, ‘‘ We are witnesses,”’ and burst out 
into an almost poetical blessing on the marriage which was to 
avert the threatened extinction of the house of Pharez, to 
which their beloved chief belonged. 

In the Books of Samuel we find very frequent mention of 
the chelkah, now used by itself instead of the full phrase 
chelkath has-Sadeh ; we find, moreover, the custom prevailing 
of designating particular chelkoth by proper names. This 
seems to imply that their limits were permanently fixed; but 
traces still appear of the sadeh being the whole of which these 


1 Obed was, apparently, the only son of Boaz, certainly the eldest ; 
and yet he is always called the son of Boaz, not of Mahlon. But Boaz’ 
name, and the semi-romantic circumstances of his marriage, were too 
famous to be forgotten as those of a less eminent man might be. 

* The word is the same that was used of the property. The phrase 
‘to sell a daughter’ seems (Gen. xxxi. 15; Exod. xxi. 7) to imply dis- 
paragement of the marriage found for her, but this converse phrase ‘to 
buy ’ a wife does not. 
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chelkoth were conceived as parts. In 1 Sam. vi. 12, we seem 
to find it still cultivated in common: ‘The lords of the Philis- 
tines went after’ the Ark ‘unto the landmark of Bethshemesh. 
And Bethshemesh were reaping their wheat-harvest in the 
valley: . . . and the cart came into the field (sadeh) of Joshua 
the Bethshemite, and stood there; where there was a great 
stone, probably the ‘ landmark of Bethshemesh’ already men- 
tioned, or if not the landmark of Joshua’s own chelkah. ‘ And 
the Levites took down the Ark of the Lord, and the coffer 
that was with it, wherein the jewels of gold were, and put 
them on the great stone’ as being a sacred spot, perhaps a 
terminus, as in the next chapter Samuel’s ‘ great stone’ Eben- 
ezer seems to be the boundary of the territory recovered for 
the Philistines ; but perhaps its sacredness is rather to be 
illustrated by the reverence for Jacob’s ‘pillar’ and the 
Canaanite Baitinua. 

In the curious episode of 2 Sam. xiv. 29 sgq., the fact 
that Joab’s ‘allotment’ was near Absalom’s may be ex- 
plained in either of two ways, not quite excluding each 
other. They were first cousins, and Jesse may, like Job, have 
given his daughters inheritance among their brethren, so that 
the sons of Zeruiah and of David had lots in the family 
property at Bethlehem.’ Or it may be—as the narrative 
would lead us to suppose that the che/koth were in the fadeh 
of Jerusalem rather than in that of Bethlehem—that David 
at his election to the throne received a domain, including 
perhaps his ancestral property, but consisting chiefly of land 
conquered from the Philistines, Jebusites, &c. Then David, 
we may infer, ‘lived of his own,’ not on taxes levied on the 
people : according to the view of constitutional fitness in Eng- 
land in the fifteenth century. Certainly we never hear in 


1 Joab and his brethren are always designated by their mother’s 
name, and Amasa usually by his mother’s, together with his father’s ; 
a presumption that the mothers were heiresses. Compare in 1 Chron. 
ii. 31 the interesting genealogy of Nathan (probably the prophet) which 
at one point is traced through a female. Ahlai, indeed, was not only an 
heiress, but married a non-Israelite; so indeed did Abigail, and so 
Zeruiah may have done. But Amasa’s father, though called ‘an 
Ishmaelite’ (1 Chron. ii. 17), was perhaps one of ‘the children of the 
Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law,’ who were apparently incorporated in the 
tribe of Judah (Judges i. 16, 1 Chron. ii. 55: cf. 1 Sam. xv. 6, xxvii. 10, 
xxx. 29, s¢ vera J.) ; the names 1} WN}, NY! are substantially the same. 
If, therefore, Amasa was practically an Israelite on the father’s side, we 
should have to suppose that his mother, ‘ Abigail, the daughter of Nahash,’ 
derived her importance from other causes than purity of blood. Did 
she inherit from Aer mother Nahash, while Jesse’s inheritance was 
divided among his sons? 
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David’s reign, as we do in his son’s, of oppressive taxation 
or task-work. Though there were wars throughout its course, 
and public works at the end of it, the former were no doubt 
made self-supporting, and the latter were done ‘of mine own 
proper good’ (1 Chron. xxix. 3). And in like manner, we 
may be sure that such a ‘Prince’ as David did ‘not take of 
the people’s inheritance by oppression, to thrust them out of 
their possession ; but he gave his sons inheritance out of his 
own possession’ (Ezek. xlvi. 18): and so in case of grants to 
‘his servants’ too; though the Prince did not resume these 
at the Jubilee, since we find the name of Chimham, the son 
of Barzillai, lasting at Bethlehem down to the Captivity, 
Jer. xli. 17. 

From David’s time onward, traces of communal land 
tenure become fewer. For a long period, we hear nothing 
of these domestic and agrarian interests ; the monarchy over- 
lies them in the narrative, as Samuel foretold (1 Sam. viii. 
12, 13) that it would override them in fact. When we do 
again meet with the chelkath has-Sadeh, it is only to hear of 
its absorption by monarchical tyranny: Naboth’s vineyard 
is so called in 2 Kings ix. 25 sgg.' But this chelkah has all 
the characteristics of strictly private property; it is the 
‘inheritance of his fathers’ to which the honest Naboth has a 
sentimental attachment, proof against the offer of a better 
vineyard than it: and it is so certain that his sons will inherit 
it after him, that they*have to be put to death with him, 
before it can be confiscated. In fact,a piece of land once 
planted with a permanent stock like the, vine cannot have 
been held subject to the chances of reallotment, like one 
bearing a mere annual crop; and we may well believe that in 
Naboth’s righteous indignation at Ahab’s proposal one ele- 
ment was, that he thought it a desecration to transform a vine- 
yard into a common ‘ garden of herbs’ (cf. Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 
20 znit.). 

The question then arises, had the communal system, of 
which we have seen traces in Canaan, before and after the 
Israelite conquest, now, in the middle period of the monarchy, 
become obsolete and left no traces except a few ‘survivals’ 
in popular usages, or etymologies in popular language? The 
word chelkah, it is plain, was now applied to land not subject 
to annual or septennial ‘allotment’: was the possibility of 
such allotment really forgotten ? 


! The cognate word pon is used, 2d, ver. 9, apparently almost in the 
same sense as MJY, ‘the Jortion of Jezreel.’ 
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It suggests an answer to this question, that we find the 
frequent and often distinctive use, from the age of the Law to 
that of the Captivity, of a word the sense of which it seems 
harder to part from its etymology than mpon, viz. 53n, 
literally ‘line’ or ‘cord. In Deut. iii. 4, 13, 14, the district 
of Argob is described as a chebel, and it is still so called 
(1 Kings iv. 13) in the time of Solomon. But this district 
had no exclusive claim to the title, which is used in a quite 
general sense in Jos. xvii. 5, 14, xix. 9, 29. Setting aside 
the doubtful passage 2 Sam. viii. 2 (where the most that can 
be said is, that some sort of lottery seems to be intended), 
we find the word in more than one of the Psalms of David's 
time or soon after (Ps. xvi. 6, Ixxviii. 55, cv. 11, 1 Chron. xvi. 
18). And while all the passages point to a reminiscence of 
the original partition of the Promised Land by actual allot- 
ment, in the first, at least, the use of the image seems to 
imply familiarity with the literal reality. We must compare 
it with the expression in the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 9), 
where (according to the probable reading of the LXX.) the 
Lord is conceived as allotting the whole world, which is His 
kingdom, among His sons and His servants, but reserving 
Israel and the land of Israel to Himself as His own -special 
domain : ‘The Lord’s lot is His people ; Jacob is the line of 
His inheritance. Now what He is conceived as doing by 
this bold figure—what David himself (as we saw from 2 Sam. 
xiv. 30) had actually and literally done—David in Ps. xvi. 
conceives as done for him in a sense the exact converse of that 
of Moses: ‘The Lord is the portion of my allotment (29h) 
and of my cup: Thou maintainest my lot (‘?73). The 
lines (0°3m) are fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, a 
fair heritage ("9m2) [is devolved] upon me.’ David may 
or may not have written these words with such passages as 
Num. xvii. 20, Deut. x. 9, &c. in his mind; but, at any rate, 
the sentiment is a parallel one, and it occurs often in both 
his own and later Psalms. 

But if it be the fact that, between the age of David and 
that of Ahab, the primitive communal land tenure had 
virtually given place to a system of private ownership, 
hereditary but (owing to neglect of the law of jubilee) 
transferable almost at will, the practical result would be, in 
an ancient as in a modern society, the extinction of the class 
of peasant proprietors, and accumulation of the land in a 
few hands. But, whatever may be said of the good or evil of 
such a change in modern society, in an ancient one it was 
unquestionably disastrous : it meant, not that the possession 
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of land became a luxury, and that those who worked for 
necessaries worked at something else, but that the rich were 
growing richer, and the poor poorer; nay, that the poor 
freemen were becoming slaves to the rich. The course of 
legal oppression was set in motion, which tore society in 
pieces, in every community of the ancient world whose inner 
life is known to us, by making capital the natural enemy of 
labour—roXes iol maprodAdrat GAR’ ov rods (Plat. Rep. iv. 
422). At best the yeoman was expropriated by such means 
as Ahab thought fair, holding in reserve such means as Jezebel 
thought efficient ; oftener, the common law of debt and of 
slavery for debt would divorce him from his land even more 
completely. We know how /atifundia perdidere Italiam : we 
shall see how they ruined Samaria and Judza too.! 

It is hardly a generation after Ahab’s time, whose con- 
science was really shocked by the treatment of Naboth, 
when we find the system of legal oppression in full force. 
We read of a widow crying to Elisha, ‘Thy servant my hus- 
band is dead . . . and ¢he creditor’ (it is taken as a matter 
of course that there is one) ‘is come to take unto him my 
two sons to be bondmen.’ Doubtless this was a representa- 
tive case, nor was it in every such case that a prophet inter- 
vened. The social distress was intensified by the long war 
with Syria, nor was it alleviated by the turn in the fortunes 
of that war, under Joash and Jeroboam II. The luxurious 
and sensual nobles dénounced by Hosea and the Jewish 
peasant Amos may or may not have borne their part in 
the campaigns whereby those kings ‘ recovered the cities of 
Israel ;’ if they did, they doubtless had their reward in slaves 
and plunder after every victory, and they lost little or 
nothing by leaving their home estates under the charge of a 
confidential overseer, whether a freedman or a hireling. But 
their poor yet still free neighbours, when they marched up 
to Hamath or beyond the Jordan, left their fields unreaped, 
if not unsown. In the field of battle they had no equal 
chance of glory or of profit with men who fought in chariots 
and in complete armour: and if, after the battle, they were 
restrained by discipline,.or by théir own religion and patriot- 
ism, from plundering their Gileadite brethren in whose land 
they fought, they might go home with clean hands, to find 
there ‘cleanness of teeth,’ their fields unstocked, their families 
starving, and the tithe-paying, chapel-going, psalm-singing, 
sabbath-keeping merchants of Shechem and Samaria offering 


1 Sce Cheyne on Is. v. 8. 
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them spoilt corn in short measure, at high prices, with high 
interest for credit ;—they had no cash but boys and girls. 

Hosea and Amos prophesy against the Northern King- 
dom only or chiefly ; they intimate that in Judah things were 
bad, but not so bad. The quarrel between Amaziah and 
Joash must have caused much suffering to the subjects of the 
former ; on the other hand, the reign of Uzziah was orderly 
and prosperous : though it is an ambiguous sort of prosperity 
to be under a king who ‘loved ground’ and ‘had much 
cattle. Probably, indeed, we are not to understand that 
the prosperity of Uzziah himself was gained at his people’s 
expense ; still it is clear that there was a good deal of social 
corruption, especially if we refer the early chapters of Isaiah 
to this reign. Under Jotham we read that ‘the people did 
yet corruptly,’ though the chronicler has nothing but good to 
say of the king himself; but his son Ahaz was the man of 
all others to ruin a kingdom, if one man could do it. A 
youth (if we may trust the figures! of the present text), with 
both body and mind enfeebled and corrupted by premature 
harem life, he brought Judah and Jerusalem to a lower state 
in every respect than they had yet fallen, even under the 
usurpation of Athaliah, or the conquests of Shishak and 
Joash. His only foreign policy was propter vitam vivendt 
perdere causas ; in religious matters, his timid and superstitious 
temper was easily revolted into blasphemy ; and from capri- 
cious interference with the national worship, he passed into 
total neglect and suppression of it. Meanwhile, we may 
imagine the social state of the people, living under alternations 
of desolating invasions and burdensome tributes, while it was 
in this or the previous generation that the lords and ladies 
of Jerusalem had formed the habits described in the second 
and third chapters of Isaiah, habits of heartless luxury 
equal to that of their kinsmen at Samaria in Amos’ time, 
though we hear less of their licentiousness. 

But the evil was not incurable in Judah as it was in Israel : 
Isaiah himself intimates that it was to be met by a violent 
but efficacious remedy, ‘ by the spirit of judgment, and by 
the spirit of burning.’ Isaiah does not specify what this puri- 

' He died at 36, leaving a son of 25! But, as is well known, the 
numbers must be corrupt at some point in the Books of Kings ; from the 
contemporary deaths of Jehoram and Ahaziah to the capture of Samaria 
in the sixth year of Hezekiah, the reigns of the Kings of Judah are about 
twenty years too long for those of the Kings of Israel; while it is 
thought that even the latter are too long by about as much for those of 


the Kings of Assyria. And 2 Kings xv. 30 seems to indicate that the 
confusion is just about this period. 
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fying judgment was to be ; but his contemporary Micah uses, 
to say the least, a very suggestive image to describe it. In 
the beginning of his second chapter we read— 


‘Woe to them that devise iniquity, and work evil upon their 
beds! When the morning is light, they practise it, because it is in 
the power of their hand. And they covet fields (nin), and take them 
by violence: and houses, and take them up. And they oppress a man 
and his house: and a husband and his heritage. Therefore, thus saith 
the Lord: “ Behold, I devise against this family ("3¥) evil ' ; from 
which ye shall not remove your necks : neither shall ye go haughtily; 
for it is an evil time. In that day shall one take up against you a 
parable : and lament with a lamentable lamentation. He shall say, 
‘We be utterly destroyed ; He hath transferred the allotment (D9) 
of my people: how hath He removed it from me! pom ay 3350.” : 


It may be a question how 22%; not a very common 
form,? is to be translated ; but it seems worthy of considera- 
tion whether the three words do not mean, ‘He hath re- 
allotted our fields 7 rotation, or ‘ by a revolution” At any 
rate, whatever may be said about 393%, it can hardly be 
doubted that pom suggests this sense—dvadacpov tis yijs 
érroinaev ; and accordingly the Prophet goes on: ‘ Therefore 
there shall not be unto thee one to cast a cord by lot an Tove 
5333) in the congregation of the Lord;’ the land shail be 
redivided, and thou, who hast swallowed up thy neighbours’ 
lots, shalt now have no lot for thyself. 

Are we then to suppose that Hezekiah’s religious reforma- 
tion (in which, it seems implied in Jer. xxvi. 18, Micah’s 
influence was the moving force) was accompanied by a social 
revolution, which our records pass over in silence? Perhaps 
not in the fullest sense ; yet some redistribution there not im- 
probably was. If the opinion be tenable that the date of 
Ezekiel’s first vision ‘in the thirtieth year’ refers to its place 
in the Jubilee cycle, then Josiah’s eighteenth year, the culmi- 
nating point of his reformation, will have been the year of 
Jubilee, and was no doubt observed assuch. Another Jubilee, 
probably not observed, will have fallen in Manasseh’s reign, 
and another, which may have been observed (though not 
noticed either in Isaiah or in the historical books) in the 
fourth or fifth year of Hezekiah. At any rate, whether there 


1 In return for their ‘devices of iniquity and evil work.’ 

* The conjugation occurs twelve times in the Old Testament ; twice 
(Psalm xxiii. 3, Jer. 1. 6), apparently, of ‘transferring’ a flock from one 
pasture to another, elsewhere of ‘turning back,’ or ‘replacing :’ four 
times in a hostile sense, six in a friendly. The first sense is not wholly 
alien to that here suggested. 
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was a revolution in his reign or no, it seems almost certain 
that there must have been an extensive social as well as 
religious reform. 

It seems incredible to Professor Kuenen that a reformation 
like Hezekiah’s should have been carried out without arousing 
earnest opposition, and leaving behind it deep discontent ; and 
he concludes that such opposition and discontent existed, in 
spite of the silence of our authorities. And as to opposition 
at the time of the king’s first proposals, he may, for aught 
that we know, be right ; but, as to discontent after his measures 
were carried out, our authorities are somewhat more than 
silent; they tell us expressly that such discontent was to be 
expected, and was expected, but that it did not exist, even 
under the most trying circumstances. 

In Thucydides’ description of the misery caused by the 
Peloponnesian invasion of Attica (II. 14-17) it strikes a 
modern reader that he insists much on a point which he has 
no technical language to express briefly, but which he de- 
scribes elaborately as important and peculiar—which to us, 
however, presents no peculiarity at all—vzz., that the right of 
Athenian ‘citizenship’ did not depend on nativity or residence 
in the ‘city’ of Athens. Athens was, we should say, the 
Capital of Attica; but to a Greek it was a more natural con- 
ception that Attica should be territory subject to Athens, as 
Laconia was the territory subject to the citizens of Sparta 
(Hdt. VII. ccxxxiv. 4, 5); as again at Rome the leds were 
probably originally the people of the Ager Romanus as dis- 
tinct from those of the Urbs Roma. We all know how the 
greatness of Rome was dependent on this admission to citizen- 
ship of men beyond the local limits of the city ; it is probable 
that the same may be said of the greatness of Athens. And 
of the only other city in the world comparable in importance 
or interest with Athens and Rome, it is even more true than 
of either that it was not an independent civic community, 
but the centre, the capitai, of a nation and a country. ‘Pars 
magna Fudaeae vicis dispergitur: habent et oppida. Hiero- 
solyma genti caput, says Tacitus: ‘The glory... of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem shall not magnify itself against 
Judah,’ says the Prophet Zechariah. The most indispensable 
element in patriotism, the binding sense of the indissoluble 
unity of the nation, was from Nehemiah’s time as strong in 
Israel as it ever was at Kome, stronger than at Athens ; but, 
while the visible centre at Jerusalem represented the national 
unity, that unity itself had a wider range than the walls of 
Jerusalem. 
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But, whereas the unity of the Athenian nation was 
primarily political, and avoided crushing the local elements 
of independent life by respecting the local religions, the unity 
of Israel was primarily religious; it was the political life that 
was decentralized and enjoyed local freedom. Israel had 
‘judges and officers in all their gates,’ ‘rulers of thousands, 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens’! 
(Ex. xviii. 21, 25 ; Deut. xvi. 18, cf. Jos. At. IV. viii. 14). 
Attica had in every city ‘temples which had been the seats 
of their hereditary worship from the time of their ancient 
civic independence,’ but had no ‘town-hall nor magistrates’ 
except in the capital. 

Such at least was the difference that ought to have un- 
derlain the political likeness ; but under the kings of Judah, 
from Solomon (at latest) to Hezekiah, local sanctuaries existed, 
almost as numerous and as venerable as in Attica. But all 
the more would the social effects of an invasion of Judzea, or 
siege of Jerusalem, resemble those of an invasion of Attica 
and siege of Athens. It was a misery to the people of either 
country to ‘do nothing less than abandon each his own city,’ 
and crowd into the capital ; yet this they were forced to do, 
if they would not submit to the enemy. There they camped 
in the courts of the temples, or along the lines of the ramparts, 
a prey ready for the famine or pestilence that was shortly to 
be expected. 

Accordingly, Sennatherib or his Rab-shakeh saw that 
there was as good hope of incensing the Jews against Heze- 
kiah as Archidamus saw of incensing the Athenians against 
Pericles ; and the Rab-shakeh’s speech ‘in the ears of the 
people that sat on the wall’ (Thuc. II. xvii. 1, 3) is an 
attempt, not without ability, to do so. But the people with- 
stood the temptation, and remained resolutely loyal: ‘ They 
held their peace, and answered him not a word : for the king’s 
commandment was, saying, “ Answer him not.”’ Hezekiah’s 
religious and patriotic zeal may have been contagious, Isaiah’s 
promises of final deliverance may have inspired faith : still, 
the mass of men are rarely loyal and never religious when 
their material interests suffer from it. But if, for every high 
place and altar that Hezekiah threw down, there was a local 
tyrant made to disgorge his neighbours’ fields, it is intelligible 


1 We have seen that these divisions, like our own ‘hundreds and 
tythings,’ seem to have been adapted to a local basis. Besides the 
‘thousands,’ we hear of ‘the captain of fifty’ as late as Isaiah (iii. 3), 
apparently as a civil as well as military officer. In 2 Chron. xxv. 5, 
xxvi. 12, we see that the genealogical basis was not forgotten. 
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that a devotion should have been inspired to the Law of 
Moses and to the king who enforced it, which, if not disin- 
terested, was yet honourable: it stood the test of days or 
weeks of misery, and three years of scarcity. 

It may be added that a redistribution of lands would be 
all the easier, because the slaughter of the war between Pekah 
and Ahaz must have left much of the land of Judah practically 
ownerless ; while the generous conduct of the Israelites after 
their victory points to a sense of reviving brotherhood between 
the kingdoms. The miserable Hoshea, we are told, ‘did evil 
in the sight of the Lord, yet not like the kings of Israel that 
were before him ;’ that is, probably, he was as well content to 
see his subjects attend the Passover at Jerusalem as Palzo- 
logus to submit to the Pope. But it was too late for a real 
‘corporate reunion ;’ even if Ephraim itself had been united, 
their envy against Judah had been inflamed by the pre- 
judice of centuries. ‘ Nevertheless, divers of Asher and of 
Manasseh and of Zebulon humbled themselves, and came to 
Jerusalem ;’ and if they were wise, when once there they 
never went back, (2 Chron. xxx. 11; cf. xxxi. 6.) In the 
country depopulated by the wars of the last reign, ‘fresh 
households,’ and those households who loved the Lord’ and 
hated the Assyrian, must have been an acceptable reinforce- 
ment ; while they came recommended to their new neighbours, 
not only by the almost forgotten tie of blood, but by the recent 
one of hospitality, which was held to exist (//, xxi. 74 sqq.) 
between a prisoner of war and his captor, even if his treat- 
ment were less generous than that enforced by Oded. 

As for those who ‘laughed to.scorn and mocked’ Heze- 
kiah’s proposals, their fate was sealed. Ephraimites are 
mentioned among the ill-prepared pilgrims to his great Pass- 
over, but their numbers were apparently inconsiderable, 
compared with those from the poorer tribes further north. 
Oded perhaps could have told Pekah or Hoshea, but we can- 
not tell, what might have happened if those kings had thrown 
themselves upon the piety or the generosity of Judah ; as it 
was, Hoshea preferred the meaner but more ambitious course 
of playing fast and loose with the Assyrian and Ethiopian 
empires. He only succeeded in over-reaching himself: his 
personal fall even preceded that of his kingdom. In the pre- 
ceding reign, Isaiah (vii. 8, 9) had pointed out the instability 
of a power that depended on a single city and a single man: 
Hoshea had killed the man and failed to fill his place, and the 
city could not maintain itself without him. The serf popula- 
tion of the country seem to have made no resistance at all ; 
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the nobles and burghers of Samaria resisted as desperately 
as their Syrian allies had lately done at Damascus, or as 
their Jewish kinsmen did afterwards at Jerusalem, and their 
Canaanite neighbours at Tyre and Carthage. But still the 
strife was hopeless ; even the change of dynasty among the 
besiegers failed to relax their grasp upon the place, and ‘at 
the end of three years they took it.’ We may imagine, from 
the analogy of the successive ‘captivities’ of Jehoiakim, 
Jeconiah, and Zedekiah, what was the condition of Samaria 
between its capture by Sargon and the time when ‘ Ephraim 
was broken that it be not a people’ (Isaiah vii. 8), under his 
grandson. But we know nothing of it in detail, except that 
one Menahem king of Samaria (while even Hoshea had been 
‘king of Israel’) accompanied Sennacherib in his attack upon 
Hezekiah. 

Of the era of ‘peace and truth’ that closed Hezekiah’s 
days we have hardly any historical notices ; neither have we 
many details of the degradation of the kingdom under his son. 
‘The innocent blood which he shed’ is referred by tradition 
to a persecution of the Prophets of his father’s reign ; whether 
this be right or no, it seems to be characteristic only, or 
chiefly, of his administration in Jerusalem itself, and so throws 
no light on the social or economical state of the country. 
But when, under Josiah and his sons, we again have extant 
writings from contemporary Prophets, we find things even 
worse than they had been at a similar period before the fall 
of the kingdom of Israel. Jerusalem is to Zephaniah ‘filthy 
and polluted, the oppressing city ;’ Samaria had been as bad 
in the eyes of Amos. But to the earlier Prophet the masses 
of the people had appeared morally sound, though oppressed 
and miserable; ‘the righteous’ was always an admissible 
word in one hemistich to balance ‘the poor’ in the other. 
Jeremiah, on the contrary (v. 4, &c.), finds the form of godli- 
ness remaining only among the rich, and its power nowhere ; 
the poor are in his time a degraded and uneducated prole- 
tariate ; the Prophet himself thinks their spiritual state as 
hopeless as it seemed to the sacerdotal hierarchy of his time, 
or to the scholastic hierarchy of the Christian era, With this 
agrees Ezekiel’s description (xxxiii. 25 sgg.) of the moral 
character of the men who, upon the Chaldzan invasion, had 
taken to a more or less patriotic brigandage: they were as 
licentious and unscrupulous as the nobles of Jerusalem, and 
no more regular, while perhaps less zealous, in their wild and 
spasmodic religion. 

This general corruption seems to date from the reign 
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of Manasseh, uninterrupted by the earnest but superficial 
reformation of Josiah. But the social oppression, which 
doubtless helped to cause or intensify the degradation of the 
poor, was interrupted in his reign, and an interval of prosperity 
seems to have been the result, though Huldah and Jeremiah 
foresaw that it would not last. He ‘did eat and drink, and 
do judgment and justice: then it was well with him... . 
he judged the cause of the poor and needy,’ ‘ executing judg- 
ment and righteousness, and delivering the spoiled out of the 
hand of the oppressor: doing no wrong, nor violence to the 
stranger, the fatherless, nor the widow, neither shedding inno- 
cent blood in Jerusalem’ (Jer. xxii. 15, cf. v. 1). His genial, 
high-spirited character, which we may trace even in his fatal 
war with Egypt, gained him a general popularity, equal to the 
high praise bestowed on him by our prophetical and priestly 
historians. Jeremiah plainly intimates that, if his sons had 
been like him, the country might even yet have been saved. 
As it was, its ruin followed speedily; in that ruin we may dis- 
tinguish two periods, the reigns of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. 

By two wives Josiah had four sons (1 Chron. iii. 15): but 
of the eldest we know nothing but his name; he perhaps 
died before or with his father. Of Shallum or Jehoahaz, who 
was made king in preference to his elder brother, we have a 
bad character in the Book of Kings: Jeremiah gives him up 
regretfully. But we have no details of the faults either of his 
life or of his rule; those of his half-brother and successor 
Jehoiakim we learn from Jer. xxii. 13 sgg., compared with 
2 Kings xxiii. 35. It perhaps was not his fault, but the fruit 
of the impoverishment of the kingdom, that he had to raise 
money by taxation for the tribute to Nechoh, instead of pay- 
ing it, as former kings had done, ‘ out of the treasures of the 
House of the Lord and of the king’s house ;’ but such im- 
poverishment made it only the more inexcusable that the 
king strove to keep up his personal state and luxury by 
exactions in money and in labour from his already over- 
burdened people. Wilfully and recklessly irreligious, he was 
wilfully and recklessly oppressive also ; abroad his policy was. 
characterized neither by valour nor discretion nor good faith ; 
altogether, he lived and died in favour with neither God nor 
man. 

Of his son Jehoiachin we know as little as of Jehoahaz ; 
while he is condemned in the same terms by the Scriptural 
history, Jeremiah’s sentence upon him is almost as regretful ; 
and he left behind an affectionate remembrance, apparently 
among his contemporaries, and certainly among the Jews of 
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later times. But Zedekiah, in proportion as he is more clearly 
pictured to us in Jeremiah’s prophecies, seems to us even 
more worthy of pity. Under him the monarchy is almost 
transformed into an oligarchy ;' and the people suffer as much 
by the change as by the similar one in Greece or Rome. Once 
at least, in the crisis of the Chaldzan siege, the king made an 
effort to redress their wrongs and perhaps to reassert his own 
power ; but the approach of Hophra’s army, which reopened 
communications between Jerusalem and the country, seemed 
to the mad selfishness of the nobles to afford an opportunity 
for re-enslaving their countrymen ; and the king could not or 
would not prevent them. Then the captivity became not 
only inevitable, but desirable. Jeremiah, who all along had 
urged the Government to submission, began now to urge in- 
dividuals to desertion: it was no crime to be traitors to a 
country that was already a traitor to them. In truth, the 
people needed no urging to make them submit. Jerusalem 
and two other fortified cities resisted desperately ; numerous 
but apparently small guerrilla bands overran the country ; 
but the peasantry at large felt that it was. by far the best 
thing that could happen to them that the King of Babylon 
should slay all the nobles of Judah, or carry away all the 
princes and all the mighty men of valour; he was sure to 
leave of the poor of the people, which had nothing, in the 
land of Judah, and give them vineyards and fields; or, if 
they had to go to Babylon too, still there they would start 
on an equality with their old oppressors. Rabshakeh’s 
parody? of Moses’ promise would be acceptable to those 
who, unlike their ancestors whom he addressed, had lost the 
original. 

It is remarkable how little the Captivity made a lasting 
breach of continuity in the national life ; the course of po- 
litical and social development was resumed at almost the 
same point where it had been interrupted. It can scarcely 


1 Mr. Cheyne (on Is. vii. 13, &c.) supposes this change to have begun 
much earlier. But the evidence hardly supports his view: the ‘ house of 
David’ is not likely to have been numerous for some generations after 
the massacres of Jehoram, Athaliah, and Jehu. Nor is it proved that 
the ‘ princes’ of Jeremiah’s time are identical with the ‘ house of David ;’ 
none of them are traced up to a royal ancestor. 

2 2 Kings xviii. 32 reads like a conscious reference to Deut. viii. 8. 
We need not, in view of recent evidence as to the literary culture of 
the Assyrian Court, be afraid to admit the conception, strangely modern 
as it seems, of the clever, cynical minister of a fanatical conqueror 
studying in cold blood the sacred books of the religion which his master 
desires to suppress, but which he would rather prefer bending to his own 
purposes. 
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be said that even the monarchy was abolished by the Baby- 
lonian conquest ; for the Persians, according to their general 
custom (Hdt. iii, 15) placed at the head of the people the 
man who (whatever was his exact pedigree) was the recog- 
nized heir of the old royal line. But this quasi-monarchy 
seems not to have been transmitted, even for a single genera- 
tion ;! it disappeared, as the titular monarchy had threatened 
to do, from internal causes. 

And the social troubles of the incipient oligarchy re- 
appeared with the oligarchy itself. The internal structure of 
the nation, based on hereditary descent, had not been disor- 
ganized too hopelessly to be reconstructed, though appa- 
rently in Nehemiah’s time it ad to be reconstructed, very 
laboriously and only partially. But any connexion between 
this tribal organization and the land had of course disap- 
peared altogether; and it perhaps had the less chance of re- 
appearing, as the land customs of the country of their cap- 
tivity allowed the maximum of independence to the indi- 
vidual proprietor. The Prophet Ezekiel, in his vision of the 
restoration, does not conceive the various tribes replaced in 
their several inheritances, as in the days of Joshua; even 
Jerusalem apparently is not restored, but its place taken by a 
new Holy City founded at the central point of the land; 
while the territory is distributed in ‘rapes, like the county 
of Sussex. Only one word suggests a reminiscence of the 
older division ; when it is said that ‘Joseph shall have two 
portions,’ the old word chebel, ‘ cord,’ ? is used. 

Ezekiel stands between the ages before and after the 
Captivity, with little practical relation to either. In the 
Prophets Haggai and Zechariah we hear a good deal of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the people during the eighteen 
years immediately after the return ; the words of the former 
(Hag. ii. 17) might be understood simply of the series of 
bad seasons ; but Zech. viii. 10 suggests that the unfruitful- 
ness of their husbandry was also due to social disturbances 
and discontent. And seventy or eighty years later we know 
that the social distress had reappeared, in exactly its old 
form ; the rich advance money or stock to the poor at high 
interest, and enslave their children and lands as soon as they 

1 Unless the Rhesa of S. Luke iii. 27 be (as Bishop Hervey suggests) 
a title; though not of Zerubbabel himself, but of one of his sons. 

2 What the ‘cord’ or‘ rape’ (usually explained as =‘ rope’) was, and 
how it was used in measuring or assigning the lots, are matters of 
almost hopeless conjecture for the present. They may be elucidated in 


time, if more be learnt about the methods of Egyptian and Assyrian 
land surveying. 
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fail to repay. Nehemiah has to deal with the same state of 
things as Solon had a little earlier, or—still more exactly—as 
M. Manlius had a little later, Like the former, he succeeded 
through the influence of his noble public character, and the 
contagious example of his personal disinterestedness, But 
the Jew had this advantage over the Athenian, and still more 
over the Roman, that, instead of his reforms being revolu- 
tionary, and such as he himself refused to allow as precedents, 
they consisted simply in a reversion to the oldest and most 
sacred institutions of the people. Nehemiah, by himself, 
might or might not have saved the remnant of the Israelite 
nation, whereon to found the Jewish Church ; but his success 
was secured by the safeguards which Moses had provided in 
his original plan for the nation’s life. 

From Nehemiah’s time onwards we hear absolutely 
nothing of economical grievances or class hatreds among 
the Jews, little or nothing of social jealousies, until the last 
few years before the fall of the nation, when a new oli- 
garchy arose in the high-priestly caste. A constantly increas- 
ing population, more than sustained by assiduous and not 
unskilled industry in agriculture, and a few simple manu- 
factures, relieved by an economically profitable emigration, 
which scarcely impaired the sense of national unity, enjoy- 
ing, moreover, sufficient leisure for the cultivation of at least 
one intellectual interest: this is a social result not so often 
attained, but that it must approve the legislation which 
secured it to the most secular standard of judgment. But 
any communal element there had been in the older Jewish 
agrarian economy had now completely disappeared ; when 
communism revived among the primitive Christians, no one 
thought of organizing it’on an agrarian basis. Only in a 
few customs, recognizing public rights over private land,' there 
may possibly be reminiscences of the time when private 
ownership was less exclusive. 

1 Ten such customs are enumerated, traditionally ascribed to Joshua 
and his Council, and one to Solomon (Basa Kama, c.7 extr., ap. Selden, 
De Fure Gentium juxta disc. Ebr. vi. 2). Most are mere protests 
against the dog-in-the-manger temper of Harry Gill: but there may be 
vestiges of real communal rights in the first and sixth—one allowing 
cattle, under certain conditions, to be pastured in woods without asking 
the owner’s leave, the other restricting to the ¢vides whose /o¢ was on the 


Sea of Tiberias the right of fishing there with boats and nets, while any- 
one might fish with the angle. 
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ART. VIIL—THE SUPPLY OF CLERGY. 


. Le Grand Péril de l’Eglise de France au XITXe Sitcle. Par 
M. l’Abbé BOUGAUD, Vicaire-Général d’Orléans. Avec 
une Carte teintée indiquant la Géographie et la Statistique 
de la diminution des Vocations Sacerdotales. 

. Guvres du R. P. H. D. Lacordaire, des Freres Précheurs. 
Tome IX. 

. Letter in the Guardian, January 21, 1880. By M. l’Abbé 
MARTIN, Professor in the Catholic University at Paris. 

. Article on the French Church of the Nineteenth Century. 6. 

. Letter from the same writer in the Guardian, Feb. 4, 1880. 

. Article in the Guardian of the same date on the Church 
in France. 


WE are told by the Vicar-General of Orleans, the learned 
and experienced writer of the first work on our list, that the 
question discussed in it is really one of lifé and death to the 
Church of France at this moment. 

A consideration of the ‘Great Peril’ which now beséts the 
Church in France must be fraught with instruction and warn- 
ing to the other branches of the Church, and of course, 
therefore, to the Church in England. It is a consideration of 
the highest and mightiest import—no less than this: How is 
the priesthood in France to be maintained in the face of a 
continual falling off in the number of candidates for Holy 
Orders? Some portion of this dark shadow which now 
broods over the French Church appeared at one time to be 
hovering over our own Church, and, though lately much 
withdrawn,! still threatens her both at home and in her 
Colonies and in her missions to the heathen. But there does 
not need any immediate participation in the evil to render 
English Churchmen full of sympathy with the Church in 
France at this crisis of her existence. 


1 See Letter of Mr. Armfield in Guardian of January 21, 1880, as to 
‘Candidates for Ordination’ :—‘ The alarming falling off in students for 
the ministry in the American Church a few years ago seems to have been 
to some extent corrected It called forth at the time most earnest and 
anxious discussion. This year the American Church Almanac reports 
303 candidates for deacons’ orders, against 229 last year. Still this is far 
below the number in 1872, when 416 were reported. And yet, from 1872 
to 1880 the whole number of the clergy has increased from 2,900 to 3,375. 
In the same time the total number of communicants in the Church has 
grown from 232,354 to 323,713, an increase of 72 per cent.’ 
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Nevertheless, it would be well to place and keep steadily 
before our minds the real nature of that evil. Unchecked in 
its course of decay, and carried to its furthest conceivable 
extent, it would at last be no less than a drying up, in France, 
of those channels of Sacramental Grace through which it has 
pleased God that the mercies of Redemption shall be con- 
veyed to man. It pleased Our Lord, while on earth, to 
institute an external, visible Christian Ministry, and to require 
its continuance upon earth until His coming again. 

We learn from the Holy Scriptures,! and from Catholic 
tradition, that the means by which He, and the Apostles in 
obedience to Him, thought proper to attain this end were 
establishing the fotestas ordinis, that is, the ordination of 
certain persons to minister unto men ‘things pertaining to 
God,’ and the authority of certain persons to rule the Church 
—/potestas jurisdictionis—with power to appoint their succes- 
sors, having the like authority. It was not to be competent 
to any person in any place to take upon himself the office of 
Christian priest or deacon. There was to be a /egitima ordi- 
natio and a legitima missio of the Christian priest. 

To the well-educated Churchman these remarks may 
appear commonplace and unnecessary; but they may help 
the ordinary reader to appreciate the great importance of the 
questions so ably discussed in the pamphlet before us. It is 
divided into eight chapters. The first relates to the fact of 
the diminution of the candidates for the priesthood. The 
writer begins by impressing upon his readers that the vital 
question for the Church of France at this moment is not so 
much whether she possesses a sufficient number of priests to 
recover the sheep which have deserted her fold, as whether 
her spiritual power is sufficient to minister to the souls of 
those who have remained, outwardly at least, faithful to her. 

It was at the beginning of this century that M. de Maistre 
stated, with all the force—and that is no light word—of which 
he was capable, that the enfeebled condition of the sacerdotal 
class imperatively demanded the immediate attention of the 
State. He called upon the higher classes to offer their 
children as in times past to the service of the Altar, and ‘Oh, 
he said, ‘if I had under my eyes a tabular statement of the 
sacerdotal ordinations, I should be able to predict great 
results.’ His prediction as yet has been very far from being 


1 ¢Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, 
that you should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain : that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in My name, He 
may give it you.’—S. John xv. 16, Heb. v. 4-10, 
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fulfilled. The higher classes have poured out their blood like 
water in defence of their country, have given their daughters 
to minister in communities of the Sacré-Coeur, and in the 
performance of all works of charity; but, alas! the road to 
the sanctuary and the priesthood has been trodden by few, 
and the worst is not vet stated. 

The rural classes, upon whose allegiance the Church has 
always counted, and which have supplied so many of her 
ministers, no longer contribute to supply the needs of the 
Sanctuary. The wound seems to widen and fester as you 
look at it. Here is ‘le Grand Péril de l’Eglise de France.’ 
There are doubtless many other dangers which beset her ; 
but the silent diminution of the numbers of her priesthood is 
the present peril which is undermining her position. 

In his Pastoral Letter of August 1877 the Archbishop of 
Tours said: ‘Les vocations ecclésiastiques diminuent presque 
partout d'une maniére vraiment ingutétanie ; et la méme ov 
les grands séminaires sont jusqu’ici suffisamment pourvus, 
les faibles rentrées des petits séminaires imposent les plus 
grandes craintes pour l'avenir.’ It would be difficult to state 
more clearly and concisely the imminence of the peril which 
is now besetting the Church in France. 

Nor is this peril, so to speak, of yesterday. At the epoch 
of the restoration of the Bourbons, a cry of distress arose 
from the Bishops as to the multitude of churches unserved 
by pastors. At first it seemed that the evil was abating ; but 
this period was of short duration, and a disheartening ebb 
followed upon the temporary flood which had seemed to 
bear upon its surface the desiderated increase of the priest- 
hood. What Abbé Bougaud calls the Recrutement du Sacer- 
doce soon abated, and then stopped ; and there that falling off 
of candidates began which, in spite of occasional and isolated 
efforts, has ever since continued. 

It should here be observed that the figures on which the 
Abbé relies, and which he says are absolutely certain and 
official, are those of the year 1877; and though upon this 
point we must speak with diffidence, it does not appear to us 
that their general accuracy is in any respect materially im- 
pugned by the Abbé Martin’s attack upon the author of the 
pamphlet. Most certainly M. Martin is not justified in his 
statement that this great question is treated by the Abbé 
Bougaud in a brief, perfunctory, inconsiderate, irreverent 
manner. We hardly ever remember to have read a more 
unfounded censure.'! It seems to us that the author of the 


1 There is indeed one analogy—one only—which appears to us in 
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pamphlet rightly thinks that a true and earnest statement of 
an existing evil, and a resolute inquiry into its causes, is a 
greater proof of loyalty to the Church than any attempt to 
‘skin and film the ulcerous place,’ and let the evil continue 
* mining all within.’ 

At Orleans in 1855, according to the letter of Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, 129 priests were wanted for the most 
pressing necessities of the diocese. In 1861, the Archbishop 
of Sens put forth a ‘Mandement’ for Lent, in which he com- 
plained that, while there were in the diocese of Sens 514 
parishes and as great a number of religious institutions 
requiring the presence of a priest, there were only 442 priests 
employed, and that in many of the parishes the priests were 
obliged to perform a double service—a practice strongly dis- 
couraged by the Canon Law.' At Périgueux in 1866 the 
number of priests and of ‘ vicaires,’ or curates, were altogether 
disproportioned to the spiritual needs of the diocese. Four 
years afterwards this distinguished prelate complained that 
this grievous wound had not been healed, but, on the con- 
trary, was widening from day to day, and was assuming, with 
respect to certain matters, alarming proportions (‘d’effray- 
antes proportions’). 


The next position of the writer is that the malady is not 
only terrible but increasing. And this position he supports 
by an enumeration of the suffering dioceses. It is everywhere, 
he says, the same spectacle: everywhere the evil becomes 
aggravated, at Rheims, at Dijon, at Langres, at Beauvais. 
And then he adds the following catalogue :— 


‘Evreux . 112 vacant cures and 14 vicariats (curacies). 
Meaux . 92 vacant cures and 17 vicariats. 
Soissons. 63 vacant cures and 29 vicariats. 
Versailles 71 vacant cures and 7 vicariats. 
Bayeux . 41 vacant cures and 45 vicariats. 
Bourges . 47 vacant cures and 18 vicariats. 
Dignes . 55 vacant cures and 14 vicariats.’ 
‘Nothing’ (says the writer) ‘can be added to such figures as these, 
and alas! they are incontestable ; they are the official figures for 
the year 1877.’ 


The next position of the writer is one which he considers 


singularly bad taste: ‘Donner un prétre a l’Eglise, c’est tirer une lettre 
de change sur Dieu. Elle ne sera pas protestée’ (p. 163). 

1 Decret. Greg. lib. iii.; Tit. xli. cap. iii.; Innocentius, iii. &c.: ‘ Re- 
spondemus, quod excepto die Nativitatis Dominicz, nisi causa necessi- 
tatis suadeat, sufficit Sacerdoti semel in die unam missam solummodo 
celebrare.’ 
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still more appalling. Until lately the malady had been con- 
fined to those portions of France in which infidelity had taken 
root. Now it has passed over these borders and invaded the 
best ordered dioceses, of which it is at this moment gnawing 
the very heart; and this statement he supports principally 
by reference to pastoral letters of the Bishops. There is one 
very striking fact which he mentions, namely, that when he 
first entertained the idea of preparing a Geographical and 
Statistical Map, such as is now appended to his pamphlet, of 
what he calls the Sacerdotal Vocation in France, he had in- 
tended that his first category should be that of dioceses in 
which there was a superabundance of priests; and twenty 
years ago it would have been possible to make such a category: 
but now he has searched in vain for any diocese to which it 
would be applicable. Every Revolution, says the author 
(speaking of Revolutions since 1815), has increased the peril. 
That of 1830 was fraught with mischief to the Church. The 
war of 1870 did more injury still. After each successive 
shock in the State the Church lost ground. 

In his second chapter the author considers the principal 
causes which have brought about this diminution of sacerdotal 
vocations. There is one cause which lies on the surfacé, and 
is therefore often adopted as adequate, that is, general religi- 
ous indifference. The homes of the parents who live without 
God, without Christ, without an altar, without prayers, without 
a priest, are not likely to furnish candidates for the priesthood. 
But obviously this solution of the difficulty leaves untouched 
the prior consideration : what has caused this religious indif- 
ference? The author perceives this, and digging deeper 
immediately discovers another cause, from which, he says, the 
former one springs. We do not stop to consider whether 
his proposition is logically accurate, or whether the converse 
of it would not be more true. The cause, in his opinion, is 
the wretched condition of the clergy generally, and especially 
of the country clergy. 

An ardent faith might indeed induce the laity to think 
that the sublime honour of the priesthood compensated the 
absence of all worldly advantages. But such faith exists but 
rarely in France, and the ordinary parent sees nothing but 
the poverty of the priest, the solitude im which he lives, the 
ingratitude and too often the contempt which await his 
services. The priest, it is calculated, receives from the State 
about 900 francs a year. He has indeed, also, what is called 
le casuel, the voluntary offering of the layman. But in the 
country parishes that amounts to very little, seldom as much 
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as, and hardly ever above, 30 francs a year. But taking the 
‘casuel’ of the cities, and allowing 300 francs for the ‘ casuel,’ 
the salary of the priest might amount to 1,200 or, at the most, 
1,300 francs a year. Moreover, the priest has no retiring 
pension, as other public functionaries have, and therefore, 
when his mind and body are exhausted, his old age is one 
of the most abject poverty. There is, indeed, the writer says, 
no grander spectacle than that of the country clergyman, with 
barely enough to support existence, visiting the sick, cherish- 
ing the poor, and giving something of the little which he has 
to the orphan, and then, having exhausted his purse, but not 
exhausted his heart, becoming a beggar for the beggar. In 
this age of luxury and wealth, when poverty is generally so 
hideous and so envious, the poverty which it is magnificent to 
see is the serene, cheerful, and beneficent poverty of the parish 
priest. Only it so happens that at the present time families 
do not recognize the magnificence of this poverty, and the 
parent prefers to place his son on the staff of the railway, or 
in a house of trade, rather than to educate him for the priest- 
hood which he knows will cost him more, and will return less. 

The author considers in his third and fourth chapters 
‘the great perils which the Church of France incurs by this 
diminution of candidates for the priesthood. He has some 
very eloquent and just remarks upon the blind folly of those 
who think that school can take the place of Religion, and that 
to teach a man to read, to write, and to count, is sufficient to 
make him virtuous. The author is far from disparaging the 
advantage of secular education, or from denying that it sheds 
a light upon the mind ; but it is a light of a secondary charac- 
ter, and without the great light which descends from Heaven 
is apt to materialize the soul and corrupt the heart, especially 
in the case of the rural population. The author then returns 
to the subject of the spiritual destitution of France. He says 
that a comparison of the different dioceses in 1877 shows 
that there were 2,568 parishes unprovided with a priest. 

The evil does not end there ; for a pastoral ministry, even 
if sufficient, does not satisfy all the wants of the Church. The 
author dwells, as Lacordaire had done before him, upon the 
three great Agents necessary to maintain the vitality of the 
Church.! There is wanted, Lacordaire observes, the A/osé/e, 
who is to carry the teaching of the Gospel to distant coun- 
tries ; the resident Pastor, who is to teach the flock already 
gathered together, and who remains on one spot for the 


1 Guvres de Lacordaire, Tome ix., pp. 85-6. 
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purpose of teaching them; the Doctor, whose office is the 
instruction of the priest and the defence of Evangelical 
truth. The last is necessarily a man of deep study and theo- 
logical science, passing his life in the elucidation of Holy 
Scripture, traditions and dogmas, and the preservation of the 
Divine deposit committed to the keeping of the Church. One 
great need of the Church is the missionary preacher at home 
and abroad, fervent in spirit, rich in Knowledge, eloquent in 
language. But, to produce such a preacher, time, leisure, 
retirement, and the means of support are necessary. The 
poverty and depressed condition of the Church render such a 
phenomenon very rare. It is the exception, while the rule 
is shown in the ill-educated, inexperienced, and half-starved 
priest. 

The result, according to our author, is that, while the 
French Church discharges its duty with the greatest difficulty 
so far as the ministration of its pastors is concerned, it does 
so still less respecting the ministration of apostles, and it is 
altogether deficient with respect to the ministration of doctors. 
And what, says the author, is the consequence? ‘There are 
in France immense zones in which the light of the Gospel 
scarcely shines at all’ (p. 67). The zone of workmen, esti- 
mated at six millions ; the zone of soldiers ; the zone of those 
employed on the railways; the zone of the savants. All 
these are very feebly illumined by the light of the Gospel. 
To say that at the present moment there are more priests 
than there have been during this century, is to present a 
topic of little consolation. Religious indifference has been 
the disgrace and peril of the nineteenth century. Since the 
year 1790, four generations have passed away more or less 
steeped in religious indifference. 

In the fourth chapter the author considers the obstinate 
determination of the richer classes to keep aloof from the 
priesthood, 

In the remaining chapters, viz. the sixth, seventh and 
eighth, and in the conclusion, consisting of a few pages, the 
author points out that the time has arrived for the applica- 
tion of remedies to so sad a state of things, and states his 
opinion as to what those remedies are. Some remedy, the 
author says, would have been found if the rich classes, the 
‘noblesse’ and the ‘bourgeoisie,’ which are called ‘des classes 
dirigeantes, entered into the priesthood and brought to it the 
advantages of their name, their fortune, their education and 
their knowledge of the world. Not, indeed, that these classes 
could recruit in any great measure the army of the priest- 
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hood, which must always be, for the most part, taken from 
the people, as intimated by S. Paul (1 Cor. i. 18-31). 

But this does not justify the rich in refusing altogether to 
serve in this holy army as they have done for the last sixty 
years. The author finds the causes of this great change, 
first, in the rich man’s deplorable habit of bringing up his 
children to do nothing; secondly, in the indifference, and 
sometimes the repugnance and hostility, of the educated 
classes to all religion ; thirdly—a very strange, but we fear 
a real cause—the intentional and systematic sterility of the 
marriage bed: ‘ Dans le mariage’ (writes the Bishop of 
Beauvais), ‘une stérilité, trop souvent calculée, par un égoisme 
criminel, est hélas! un déplorable obstacle aux vocations 
saintes.’ ! 

And now we must turn our attention to the most im- 
portant, but also the feeblest, part of the pamphlet—namely, 
the remedies which are proposed for the evil. They may be 
summed up as follows: first, it is hardly necessary to say, 
special prayer to God for immediate aid ; the intervention 
and agency of parents, especially of the mother, in deter- 
mining the mind of the child to the sacerdotal vocation ; 
then the direct intervention of the priest ; then the school, if 
it deserve the name, ‘l’école presbytére,’ which is the board- 
ing and teaching in the house of the priest of four children, 
the law of France not.allowing more ; then the ‘Petit Sémi- 
naire,’ a strictly religious school, for children of tender age, 
created by a reaction of feeling almost on the morrow of the 
Revolution. The last asylum which is open to the candidates 
for the priesthood is that of the Grand Séminaire, which the 
author thus describes: ‘Le Grand Séminaire bears the same 
relation to the recruitment of the clergy that the Ecole Poly- 
technique and the Ecole de St. Cyr bear to the recruitment of 
the army. They are special schools, absolutely necessary. 
To suppress them, to lessen them, to starve them, is to perse- 
cute the Church in her most vital point (‘au premier chef’).’ 
But the State bears unwillingly any portion of the expense 
necessary for the maintenance of these institutions, and the 
old obstacle of poverty again appears; the bishops are unable 
to bear any increase of expense towards their support, neces- 
sary as they are for the Church, and the faithful are urgently 
called upon to come to her assistance. 

There is one remedy which has suggested itself to many 
minds: namely, the separation of Church and State. It is 


1 Page 84 of Pamphlet. 
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remarkable, both that the author does not believe it to be near 
at hand, and that he is adverse to such a separation, because 
he thinks it would not be loyally executed. It might indeed 
(he says) be, and is seen to be, possible in a new country like 
America ; but in an old country like France, on which many 
revolutions have left their stamp (we do not see the force of 
this circumstance), it would only be hypocritical and not real. 
The Church would lose whatever resources she now has, and 
would remain in her present fetters. Her wretched pittance 
from the State would be refused to her; her right to acquire 
property would be denied, and so would even her right to 
beg ; and yet the author inconsistently enough suggests that 
the Church, thus separated, would become so strong as to 
create an alarm in the State; and, lastly, he observes, that 
such a separation must be accompanied by an abandonment 
of all the concessions of the Concordat, and especially that 
which relates to the nomination of bishops. ‘No govern- 
ment,’ he says (and the words are very remarkable), ‘not 
even a revolutionary one, would do that.’ 

To our minds these last observations of the author show 
very strongly, alas! the estrangement of the great bulk of the 
people from the Church. Modern history destroys the sup- 
position that in an old country this separation of Church and 
State cannot take place. The disestablishment of the Roman 
Church, and of our own, in Ireland, and of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, and the wonderful fact of our unestablished 
Colonial Churches, are among the circumstances which lead to 
a contrary conclusion. Disestablishment and disendowment 
are indeed very serious matters. The expedience of both the 
one and the other must depend on the circumstances of each 
particular case ; but the Church which is conscious or appre- 
hensive that she would perish without the aid of the State is 
not founded on a rock. 

We hope we have done our duty in drawing the attention 
of our readers to this very remarkable pamphlet. To thought- 
ful Churchmen it is full of suggestion and deserves careful 
study. The merits and the demerits of our own ecclesiastical 
circumstances may be seen by the light which is reflected 
upon them from the condition of so near a neighbour as the 
Church in France. 

We may learn from it a lesson of patience and hope,' not 
unmixed with congratulation, though chastened by a sense of 
the peculiar evils which threaten the Church of England. 


1 See the Ordination List of the English Church in the Guardar, 
January 21, 1880, by Mr. Armfield. 
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But, independently of these peculiar evils, the Church of 
England has been, as we have already noticed, not without a 
reasonable alarm, as to the dearth of candidates for ordination, 
though lately, indeed, there has been a considerable improve- 
ment in the number of such candidates. But if, in respect of 
quantity of candidates, the Church of England is not in imme- 
diate danger, we fear that as tothe quality of them a different 
account must be given. We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that, as compared with thirty or twenty-five years ago, a 
different and unhappily a lower class of mind is now enlisted 
in the service of the Church. This is really the meaning of 
the frequent Ordination of Literates which has become almost 
the rule, instead of the exception, in the Northern dioceses. 
And even the members of the Universities who are now 
ordained are not generally, though there are happily excep- 
tions, men of the highest abilities or accomplishments, and 
we very greatly fear that the reason for this is to be found in 
the influences which now predominate in the Universities. 
Many a young man goes up to the university from a reli- 
gious home with the intention of taking Holy Orders, but 
before he begins his studies for the theological school after 
taking his degree he has been brought into contact with com- 
panions, or perhaps even with tutors, who have led him to 
think that religious certainty is. unattainable, or still further, 
that he cannot hope to grasp such a measure of religious 
probability as would warrant the devotion of a life to the pro- 
fession of a priest. He naturally desires to work for some- 
thing that will prove to be solid, and he turns his energies 
into the channel of the law or physical science, or to the 
pursuit of some secular business. We fear that in the Uni- 
versities the Act of 1871 has largely contributed to bring 
about this state of things. It has legalized the position of 
non-Christian tutors entrusted with the care of Christian 
young men. We most earnestly hope that this evil will not 
be aggravated by any arrangement sanctioned by the present 
University Commissioners ; and that, under the specious pre- 
text of promoting religious equality, influences adverse to all 
religious belief will not be promoted. It is a serious question 
whether the success of infidel thought at the Universities is not 
doing as much mischief to the Church in England as Ultra- 
montanism and superstition are doing to the Church of Rome. 

It is not without sincere sorrow and anxiety that we close 
the pages of the work before us. For while the Great Peril is 
fully proved, the remedies proposed for it appear to us to be 
miserably insufficient ; a natural and necessary consequence 
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of an imperfect investigation into the causes which have 
created it. These causes lie far deeper in the system than 
the Abbé Bougaud thinks, or at least admits. They are in 
part ascribable to the general ecclesiastical policy of Rome, 
and in part to the peculiar position of the Church in France. 
The Church of Bossuet, Massillon, Pascal, Bourdaloue no 
longer astonishes Europe, and enlightens France, by its elo- 
quence and knowledge. The false doctrines of the Immacu- 
late Conception and Papal Infallibility have now for the first 
time become the necessary credenda of the faithful. The sham 
miracles of Lourdes and La Salette are taught to the people 
by the ill-educated priest, while the bishop or the Pope avoids 
either a direct sanction or a direct condemnation of them. 
No distinction is drawn between these fraudulent and fantastic 
inventions and the miracles of our Lord and His apostles ; 
and the latter, alas! too often share the disrepute which the 
former deservedly incur. 

The writer of this review was staying in a country house 
in France, and on the Sunday a learned and distinguished 
French gentleman spoke to him about the sermon which he 
had just heard the curé deliver. ‘Here, said Monsieur M., 
‘is a country village, the bane of which is drunkenness.. I go 
to church, and what does the curé preach to the poor people ? 
A sermon against drunkenness? No, a sermon upon the 
Immaculate Conception!’ It requires little reflection to per- 
ceive the effect which the promulgation of such new and un- 
tenable speculations must have upon a sceptical, and indeed 
upon an infidel, generation. Is it likely that it will win them 
over to attendance upon the Church if they do not now fre- 
quent it; or, if they do, will it keep them there? Is it probable 
that it will open their purses for the maintenance of ecclesi- 
astical institutions ? 

And here it may be permitted to us for a moment to refer 
to the contrast afforded by the English laity, who, during the 
last forty years, have subscribed, in different ways and through 
different channels, many millions sterling for the support of 
their Church at home and abroad. The state of things upon 
which we have commented has naturally the effect of alien- 
ating the French layman ; but there is yet another cause which 
diminishes the number of candidates for the priesthood. For 
it must be remembered that not only is the French priest ill- 
educated and ill-fed, and has celibacy enforced upon him, but 
he is also under such absolute control of his bishop as to be 
removable by him arbitrarily and without judicial procedure, 
though thereby reduced to a state of positive destitution. 
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It should be mentioned also, that, in the present system 
of the Gallican Church, Diocesan Councils, in which the 
clergy and laity meet together, have no place. This is not 
the least of the evil consequences of the absolute dependence 
of the Church of France upon the Vatican. 

These are some of the principal causes which have really 
brought: about ‘Le Grand Péril de ’'Eglise de France au 
XIXe Siécle. They find no place, alas! in the interesting 
and able pamphlet of the Abbé Bougaud. The primary 
remedy is to remove these causes. Many years may pass 
away before it pleases God that this should be done, but we 
are afraid that until it be done the evil which the good Abbé 
so much deplores will continue, and in its continuance grow 
worse, 


ArT. VIII.—ON SOME MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
AND THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE 
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I. i, 


NEITHER the advocate of religion nor the votary of science 
can afford to neglect the deeper, more plausible, or more 
popular philosophical systems of his age. For philosophy 
is, or aims at being, the supreme court of Reason, and both 
religion and science claim to be reasonable. Both, indeed, 
admit as truths some propositions for which the understanding 
cannot find a logical justification ; both are brought face to 
face with unexplained facts or mysteries which finite powers 
cannot fathom ; but in the last resort each must be able to 
give some account of itself before the bar of Reason, some 
rationale of its aims and ideas. 

Hence, though widely differing from Mr. Leslie Stephen 
on many points, we recognize the advantage and propriety of 
his method in placing a philosophical summary in the fore- 
front of his History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, and we can cordially agree with him when he says 
that ‘history divorced from philosophy leads in the first in- 
stance only to crude results’ (vol. i. p. 57), and that ‘when 
hard experience has proved a philosophy to be sterile, a re- 
ligious movement founded upon it suffers from deeply-seated 
delicacy of constitution’ (zbzd. p. 33). Without philosophy, 
history or, to use a wider term, science, is really without me- 
thod. It is vain to cry,as some do, facts are everything: 
give us facts. For philosophy alone can supply the guiding 
lines or regulative ideas without which both history and phy- 
sical science would present only a congeries of mere facts, 
rudis indigestaque moles. 

Regulative ideas, as philosophy itself teaches, play an im- 
portant part in human life. It would be conducive to a more 
tolerant spirit than at present exists between honest and 
earnest workers in the two great departments of religion and 
science if the fact were more clearly recognized that some 
most cherished conceptions are regulative ideas, which are 
indeed reflections of truth, but of necessity conditioned by 
the limited nature of our faculties! In regard to science, 

1 A remark is needed in order to prevent misunderstanding on an 
important point. The knowledge of God—not only ¢haf He is, but, in a 
measure, what He is—is attainable by man: not, indeed, by the under- 
standing alone, nor by the reason alone, but by the co-operation of both 
with the Conscience or Moral Sense. This knowledge may be lost by 
men’s own fault (Rom. i. 18 seg.), is recovered and developed in the 
Christian (1 S, John v. 20). Yet in the present life no man ever fully 
knows God as He is. Present knowledge, in comparison with what is 
promised hereafter, is like the ‘childish things’ which are ‘ put away’ in 
manhood. 
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there seems, in our day, especial need for insisting on the 
fact. A leading idea of science is the discovery of mechanical 
connections between phenomena. Science is within her rights 
so long as she is steadily, and without undue haste, following 
this guiding line in her investigation of the order of the uni- 
verse. But she exceeds her rights if she asserts that the uni- 
verse as a whole, all the relations between its parts, and the 
volition and action of living beings, are mere results and 
examples of mechanical action. 

Before discussing in detail any of the subordinate ques- 
tions suggested by the books named at the head of this article, 
a somewhat closer consideration appears to be required of the 
question whether philosophy is possible, and, if so, whether 
it is useful. 

The answer to the first part of the question depends en- 
tirely upon what philosophy is expected to be. If the phi- 
losopher be required to present a solid body of truth in a 
form as cogent as that of mathematical demonstration; a 
connected account of realities against which in detail no 
plausible objection can be urged: it must be admitted that, 
in this sense, philosophy is impossible. But in another sense 
it is not impossible. Its possibility is proved by the fact that 
it exists. For, as a matter of fact, all men who attempt to 
probe their knowledge or opinions to the bottom philosophize. 
It matters not what a man’s final conclusion may be with 
regard to knowledge : the’process by which that conclusion is 
arrived at is a more or less consistent philosophy. It is an 
attempt to look at knowledge as a whole. As soon as the 
teacher proceeds to offer his view of knowledge for acceptance 
by other minds he must, whether explicitly or not, employ 
the aid of what seems a true philosophy. 

Philosophy is sometimes called the Science of Knowledge, 
and, no doubt, to become this is one of its aims.'. But the 
definition is a little misleading, since it implies that philosophy 
has already attained its final goal, whereas it is still grappling 
with ‘ the one question with which philosophy, as such, is ever 
concerned—the relation of the individual subject to the 
universe of existence.’? There is some truth in the following 
remarks by Mr. Pattison, though they err in offering too low 
an estimate of the legitimate pretensions of philosophy :— 


‘The highest phase of the philosophical imagination is tentative, 


1 It is necessary to be thus guarded. For there are various opinions 
about the ground which philosophy really covers as its own peculiar 
territory; nor is there agreement as to what is knowledge. 

2 Shaw Fellowship Lectures, Adamson, p. 17. 
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not dogmatic. Philosophy cannot be presented as a system of truths 
for defence or proof. It offers considerations for meditation, and 
not fixed verities. It is an attempt to elevate the whole mind 
towards the contemplation of the phenomena of the world from their 
ideal side.’ ! 

These remarks might well describe what may be called 
the lifelong philosophy of the individual. For the perception 
of the ‘true’ by finite conscious beings is a continual life and 
growth, and, notwithstanding what has been said above, is 
more cogent to the advancing mind than mathematics (2 se), 
because, in point of fact, the perception of the true precedes 
mathematical discernment and becomes identical with it in 
the department of science. 

But a system of philosophy intended for the help and 
guidance of others must include a theory of knowledge in the 
widest sense, that is to say of experience, and the best theory 
will be that which fits in the best with all the facts of expe- 
rience. The question whether any given system tallies with 
experience is one that admits of argument on both sides, 
that is, of defence and of attack. But there is a point of 
difference to be remarked here between a _ philosophical 
system and a science. The latter, positing at the outset its 
axiomatic principles, must so put together every portion of 
its subsequent construction, that each part and each connect- 
ing link will bear the closest scrutiny. The former will base 
its claim to acceptance chiefly on the ground that, as a whole, 
it fairly recognizes the essential facts of experience, the diffi- 
culties of thought included, and gives a fairly satisfactory 
account of them. 

In the light of this pretension philosophy makes good its 
claim to be possible ; and if it is the case that, as a result of 
philosophical labours, a deeper glance is, from time to time, 
rendered possible into the relation of the individual to the 
universe, it follows that those labours are far from being 
fruitless. A review of the history of philosophy would estab- 
lish this point beyond question. Indeed it will scarcely be 
denied that such progress has been effected, even if slowly 
and fitfully, in past times down to and including the time of 
Kant, or even, according to some teachers, down to our own 
time, though now the last word, we are told, has been said 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer. We are again in agreement with 
Mr. Leslie Stephen when he says that: ‘. . . More careful 
observation may show that each great man has contributed 


1 Popes Essay on Man. Introduction. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 
Oxford, 1875. 
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some permanent element .of truth, and that there is thus a 
continuous though a very tortuous advance in speculation.’ ! 


Il. 


In a former number of this review? we noticed briefly 
Mr. Balfour’s ‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt,’ but the unusual 
vigour and originality of the work invite a more particular 
notice of some of its defects and merits than was there given. 
From a literary point of view, the essay, as it is modestly styled 
by its author, deserves high commendation as a singularly 
lucid and able exposition of his views. It consists of a series 
of powerful and sometimes destructive attacks upon the 
supposed logical deductions of modern science. From the 
religious standpoint there might be little reason to find fault 
with the general conclusion to which Mr. Balfour leads, viz., 
that, whereas science has no means of logically justifying either 
its fundamental premisses or many of its inferences from them, 
it is in no better and no worse position than religion ; and 
consequently that religion and science have equal claims to 
be treated with respect as the results of natural impulses. 
Still the conclusion will be hardly satisfactory to the whole 
man : for there is another impulse equally natural, the impulse 
to which a reasonable being must submit (and even sceptical 
reasoning proves its author to be reasonable), which urges him 
to seek for a uniting and harmonizing principle, or at least for 
the pis aller of such a conception of his relation to the universe 
as may account for his inability to solve the apparent incon- 
sistencies of his mental position. Had fuller justice been done 
to this consideration, and had the more restricted pretensions 
of philosophy previously mentioned been duly recognized, it 
is possible that a different complexion would have been given 
to portions of Mr. Balfour’s book. Indeed, it may yet be 
that the world will owe to the same powerful writer an orderly 
presentation of the affirmative side of his philosophy. That 
such a side exists we may infer from his confession that the 
business of philosophy is not to account for ultimate axioms 
nor to prove them, but to disengage them, to distinguish the 
real ultimate from the apparent and to exhibit them in syste- 
matic order.’ 

We proceed to notice some details of the work before us. 
The line of inquiry which Mr. Balfour has marked out for 
himself, viz. whether the vast system of modern science con- 


1 History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i, p. 3. 
2 Church Quarterly Review, January, 1880, p. 521. 

8 Defence of Philosophic Doubt, p. 8. 
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forms to the standard of formal logic, brings him at the outset 
face to face with Mill’s doctrine of inference, which fares very 
badly at his hands. Thus he points out that, whereas Mill 
declares all inference to be from particulars, (1), the whole of 
our morality must be deduced from general principles which 
are not and cannot be themselves inferences from particulars, 
and, (2), in the application, according to Mill, of the system of 
inference from particulars the Law of Universal Causation really 
furnishes the major premiss. From the latter consideration 
it follows that, apart from mathematical truths, Mill’s universal 
type of reasoning is scarcely called into requisition except to 
prove the Law of Universal Causation itself. Then he shows 
that it is impossible to prove this law from particulars, and 
that in fact Mill’s attempt to do so assumes the very point in 
question. 

Turning to the creed of science Mr. Balfour raises 
formidable difficulties in regard to the mere application of the 
Law of Universal Causation, supposing the law itself granted. 
‘For how,’ he asks, ‘can Mill’s “ method of difference” or his 
“method of agreement” be applied?’ How inany case can all 
the possible co-operating causes be eliminated? The states 
of the universe are never the same at two successive instants, 
in all particulars save one, and never different in all particulars 
save one. 

Again he shows most clearly that, regarded in reference 
to mere logic, knowledge of the past or future professed by 
physical science, and knowledge of the past professed by history, 
are not trustworthy. His argument is based on the mutual 
dependence of facts and laws. Laws of nature, for instance, 
are an essential part of the inference by which we arrive at 
facts, and yet the facts themselves are necessary stepping- 
stones to the knowledge of the laws.! 

Mr. Balfour does not pretend to have invalidated the great 
body of scientific inferences, in which, indeed, he is as firm a 
believer as anyone; but he has certainly shown that we require * 


1 This argument, however, is only valid when the laws are all taken 
together as one body and the facts all together as another body of sup- 
posed knowledge ; and when, further, we are not allowed to assume that 
Nature with its connectedness of Ahenomena is adapted to our understand- 
ing with its category of causality. &c. A similar piece of sophistry meets 
us in the oft-repeated sneer of Matthew Tindal the deist : ‘It’s an odd 
jumble to prove the truth of a book by the truth of the doctrines it con- 
tains, and at the same time to conclude those doctrines to be true because 
contained in that book.’ Just so, it might be an odd jumble to ihfer from 
our knowledge of a man’s affection towards us that certain actions of his 
were dictated by benevolence, and to infer his benevolence from his kind 


actions, 
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a consistent rationale both of the basis of scientific construc- 
tion and of the principles which rule its development. Such 
a rationale is really to be found in the Kantian principle of 
the Intelligibility of Nature, which in fact is the principle tacitly 
assumed by science. But it did not suit the negative character 
of Mr. Balfour's book to introduce this positive principle, which 
after all cannot be scientifically proved. Isolated from this 
general assumption, the related but subordinate principles of 
the uniformity of Nature and the simplicity of Nature are 
easily disposed of, Mr. Balfour remarking, as one of the objec- 
tions to the latter principle, that if it were taken to mean that 
the laws of Nature are simple relatively to our faculties or 
easily understood, there would be involved ‘a pre-established 
harmony between the cosmos and the microcosmos which 
men of science, at least, would be slow to admit.’ ! 

The principle of the Intelligibility of Nature, or that 
Nature is adapted to our faculties of cognition, is not the same 
thing as that version of the doctrine that the ‘esse’ is ‘in¢elligt,’ 
of which Mr. Balfour furnishes a veductio ad absurdum. If 
nothing zs but what is understood, 2.2. seen in all its essential 
relations, then even supposing that a philosophical intellect 
has now attained to such understanding, there is no difficulty 
in showing that for the whole of the human race before the 
development of the Kantian system, for all who are now 
unable to grasp, or have not learnt those necessary relations, 
nothing—absolutely nothing—exists. It would, however, be 
rash to imagine that Kant, or the able expositors of his views 
who teach that the ‘esse’ is.‘ intelligi, offered so glaring an ab- 
surdity to the destructive criticism of the first philosophical 
adventurer. The dictum must be taken with the qualification 
usually added, so that it runs, Nothing is for us as thinking 
beings but what is understood. And it must be viewed as in 
contrast with the fallacy, that sensation by itself can give the 
knowledge of an object apart from ‘the relations which the 
mind, acting by its own laws, institutes between the several 
elements as it combines them into an object.’? The Kantian 
doctrine is that ‘sensation does not refer z¢se/f to objects, but 
is only so referred by the understanding. If we were merely 
sensitive creatures a chaos of appearances would fill our minds, 
without giving rise to any distinct apprehension of objects, 
such as we mean by “experience.” ’ * 


1 Defence of Philosophic Doubt, p. 64. 
2 Mansel’s Proleg. Log. p. 228 (1851). 
° A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant. By Professor Caird, - 
chapter iv. 
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Even in dealing with the so-called idealism of Berkeley, 
Mr. Balfour’s criticism is not particularly successful, or only 
appears to succeed, because he leaves out of account the con- 
structive side of the Bishop’s theory. He is indeed perfectly 
candid and straightforward as to the omission, but it is not at 
all wonderful that the theory should collapse in consequence 
of it. A world of ideas without the Divine Mind as their 
cause is of course simply absurd. 

But even apart from this mutilation of the theory, the 
thesis itself is by no means proved, that if the idealistic 
account of the universe be accurate, received science (by which 
we should understand not scientific assumptions but established 
scientific truth) cannot be true. It was possible, Mr. Balfour 
thinks, to hold the idealistic view when only objects, as known 
in common experience, were concerned, but impossibie to recon- 
cile with that view the far-reaching chemical and other scien- 
tific discoveries of recent times. Surely Berkeley would have 
replied that ideal atoms and ideal ether, within the range of 
our experience, as parts of an ‘order,’ may be just as useful or 
convenient for the production of the complex ideas, oxygen, 
carbon, and other ‘elements,’ as these are for the production 
of the infinitely varied combinations in what we call objects, 
and that a world so built up may be as effective in its result 
upon our consciousness as a world of substantial atoms is sup- 
posed to be,—nay, that, in point of fact, this world of ideas is 
the only world we can know. 

Again, after quoting Berkeley’s remark, ‘the question 
whether the earth moves or no amounts in reality to no more 
than this, to wit . . . that if we were in a certain position 
we should perceive . .. motion, Mr. Balfour proceeds 
to say that ‘science tells us more . . . science tells us 
what would happen, or has happened, whether we or any- 
body else were there to perceive it or not.’ With regard to 
this assertion it may be remarked, first, that science has not 
yet demonstrated the absence of that which is here professedly 
ignored, the Divine Mind ; and secondly, that what Berkeley 
would probably say would be that science can only describe 
‘what has happened’ in the terms of a possible perception, 
that is, in Berkeleian language, an idea. 

When, however, Mr. Balfour goes on to say that science 
tells us that perceiving organisms were evolved from a world 
itself neither perceiving nor perceived, he is indeed formulating 
the fundamental tenet of materialism: but we should demur 
to being challenged to accept it in the majestic name of 
science. And so also, we think, would Mr. Balfour. For the 
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general drift of his book is decidedly hostile to the extrava- 
gant demands which are sometimes made in the name of 
science. Yet here he hurls an extreme scientific assumption 
as a destructive missile against idealism.' 

The chapter on the ‘ Evolution of Belief’? is the one which 
will probably possess the greatest interest for the general 
reader at the present day. It isan able reductio ad absurdum 
of the extreme view of Evolution, bringing ‘into clear con- 
sciousness’ thoughts which, more or less vaguely, must have 
haunted the minds of many thinkers. 

Wonderful indeed is the power, or the pretension, of Evo- 
lution! It has claimed to solve the mysteries of life, of orga- 
nism, of intellect, of morals. All secrets in the earth, or out 
of it, were provided with the master key. All former concep- 
tions of the universe as a whole; of the relations of living 
beings to the whole, and to one another ; of the origin, nature, 
and destiny of man; were so much fadbulum for its capacious 
maw. But the most striking of its achievements is yet un- 
told. Having devoured everything else, it proceeds to devour 
itself. Carried to logical completion it will perform the Japa- 
nese ceremony of ‘happy despatch.’ For if everything has 
been mechanically evolved, beliefs have been so evolved. 
And Evolution is a process still going on. The solar system, 
all organisms, animal or vegetable, are undergoing change, 
rising, falling, disappearing. Beliefs are subject to the same 
law. They too have their ‘exits and their entrances.’ 
They have their rise, their culmination, their decay. What 
guarantee of stability, then, has the belief in Evolution more 
than other beliefs which have grown by mechanical laws ? 
The moment that the theory is made quite complete, that is 
to say, universal and certain, is the moment of its own certain 
doom. 

ITI. 

From the proposition just laid down a corollary follows. 
On its own principles, Evolution cannot be employed as an 
infallible test to separate the true from the false. This 
remark is called for by the fact that it has been attempted to 
make this use of it. If'a doctrine, whatever the apparent 
strength of its position in other respects, was adverse to the 
doctrine of Evolution, the fact has been held sufficient to con- 


1 For the concise statement of a really valid objection to Berkeley’s 
idealism, see Mansel’s Prolegomena Logica, Appendix, pp. 295, 296 
(1851). Another fatal objection is the underlying fallacy, already referred 
to, that sensation, by itself, gives us the knowledge of objects. 

2 Defence of Philosophic Doubt, chapter xiii. 
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demn it. We may admire the hardihood implied in formu- 
lating such a principle. Our admiration is not lessened when 
we find mathematical axioms submitted to the test and 
found wanting. Yet this is the ground on which the late 
Professor Clifford rejected their universality and necessity. 
He admits the unsatisfactoriness of previous attempts to 
explain away the d@-priority of mathematical truth! He 
admits that Mill does not furnish an adequate answer to 
Whewell and Kant. Whewell contends that the axioms could 
not be known by experience ;? to which Mill replies that 
even the imaginary pictures with the aid of which, by mere 
thinking, we satisfy ourselves of certain mathematical truths 
(as by thinking of two straight lines we satisfy ourselves that 
they cannot enclose a space) derive their value from the fact 
that they are known to exactly resemble real lines. We 
know, therefore, Mill continues, ‘that we may conclude from 
them to real ones with quite as much certainty as we could 
conclude from one real line to another. The conclusion, 
therefore, is still an induction from observation.’ Experience, 
in fact, is the source and the ground of our conclusions, even 
with regard to lines prolonged to infinity, as that ‘two given 
lines never meet.’ For if they do meet, this must take place 
at a finite distance ; and if we imagine ourselves transported 
thither, we know by past experience that we should have 
upon our senses the impression of a ‘bent’ line or lines, and 
not of two straight lines. To Mill’s argument Professor 
Clifford objects that, ‘in admitting the universality of certain 
statements, Mr. Mill knows something which, on his own 
principles, he has no right to know’—which is a perfectly 
valid objection. 

Again, when experience is taken, as it is now becoming 
the fashion to take it, as that ‘not merely of the individual, 
but of all his ancestors,’ human and non-human, ‘stored and 
registered in his brain,’ Professor Clifford, though accepting 
this view, does not see how, by such experience, ‘accumulated 
for a hundred and fifty million years, he could acquire the 
knowledge of a universal truth, e.g. that the angles of a 
[rectilineal] triangle are exactly equal to two right angles 
under all possible circumstances. The difficulty here asserted 
we have no desire to dispute, nor the dilemma which he bases 
upon it. ‘Either I have some source of knowledge other 
than experience, .... or I cannot know that any universal 
statement is true.’ The first alternative, however, is to be 

1 Lectures and Essays, vol. i. p. 274 seg. 
? This is not to contend that they could be known wéthout experience. 
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preferred to the second, if for no other reason, because so 
acute a mind as Professor Clifford’s was reduced in the last 
resort to encounter it with the doctrine of Evolution, which 
‘itself, he says, ‘forbids me to admit any transcendental 
source of knowledge.’! For this doctrine, as we have seen 
above, when carried to the extreme, is logically untenable, 
because actually suicidal ; and it is only in the extreme form 
that it can possibly dictate absolutely with regard to the con- 
ditions or sources of knowledge. 

Nor is this all. The supposed objection to the certainty 
of mathematical truth admits of being turned quite round. 
This certainty itself, if accepted, forbids me to accept the 
extreme form of the doctrine of Evolution. 

What, however, is intended by the certainty and necessity 
of mathematical truth? A word is necessary on this point, 
or we may seem to be contending for a really untenable 
proposition. There is a confusion of thought not uncommon 
with writers who seek to employ Kantian principles for the 
support of practical conclusions very different to those of 
Kant. Into this confusion Professor Clifford appears to have 
fallen. Thus he adopts the Kantian view with regard to 
time and space, that they are necessary forms of perception, 
having only a phenomenal reality. He proceeds, however, 
none the less to deal with space as if it were real, and en- 
deavours to show that its qualities may be so different, beyond 
the range of our expérience, from what we suppose, that two 
straight lines of sufficient length may enclose a space, and 
that the angles of a rectilineal triangle need not be always 
equal to two right angles. The Kantian theory, according to 
him, gets rid of general statements. ‘It makes them,’ he says, 
‘into particular statements . . . . about me, and about other 
men. This is surely a startling paradox. The statements 
in question are admitted to be universal as regards the sudyect 
who thinks ; and, if we admit the ideal view, we acknowledge 
that we cannot investigate the properties of any reality that 
may underlie the space we know, while we must admit, also, 
that the same mental law which imposes the conception of 
space upon all our perceptions of and thoughts of objects 
imposes also the necessity of thinking those relations or 
properties of space which are formulated in mathematics.” 


1 Lectures and Essays, vol.i. p. 281. 

2 On this point see Prolegomena Logica, by H. L. Mansel, p. 102 
(1851), from which we quote a sentence :—‘ To imagine a space in which 
such properties are not found, would not be to imagine merely a different 
combination of sensible phenomena, such as continually takes place 
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In point of fact, our mathematical reasonings are primarily 
concerned with ideal, invisible objects, and only so far with 
perceived lines, forms, &c. as the latter approximate to the 
former. We reason about straight lines, right angles, circles, 
&c., but no perfect examples of such things, perceivable by 
sense, exist. Our mathematical truths are universal and 
necessary with regard to the former, but with regard to the 
examples, true so far only as they are capable of application. 
It is absolutely certain that two straight lines, as conceived 
by the mind, of any length whatsoever, cannot enclose a 
space. But we cannot say the same of any objective lines, 
supposed straight on the strength of sense-perception. A 
line from Sirius to my eye, ze. the line by which light has 
travelled, may, for aught I know, not be really straight ; but, z£ 
it be so, 1am absolutely certain that no other straight line will, 
with it, enclose a space, to whatever extent they may be pro- 
duced. We may admit that knowledge, if it were attainable, 
of the reality underlying what we call space might relieve us 
from the sense of the ‘dreary infinities ;’ but by accepting the 
Kantian doctrine we confess that such knowledge is out of 
our reach. But this same confession does relieve us from the 
distracting ‘ Antinomy,’ which, if we regarded space as real, 
would compel us to think that it must either be finite or 
infinite, and yet would not allow us to rest in either conclu- 
sion. The new mathematical theory expounded by Professor 
Clifford aims at relief by attempting to show that space—the 
space we know—may be finite: that an imaginary straight 
line is really a bent line, and consequently, if sufficiently 
prolonged, will eventually return to the same point. 

We have seen that, by Professor Clifford’s own acknow- 
ledgment, the doctrine of Evolution must have had some 
influence in inducing him to accept these paradoxical views 
with regard to space and the science of space. The same 
acknowledgment supplies the key to other portions of his 
teaching, which will seem not less paradoxical to many 
persons. He was not one who was content to rest in 
Agnosticism. He was by no means prepared to accept ‘the 
conclusion to which philosophers were led, ... . that on 
every side, when we approach the limits of existence, a con- 
tradiction must stare us in the face.’! On the contrary, he 
boldly defies the difficulties of thought, and endeavours ‘to 


without any change in the laws of sensibility; it would be to imagine 
myself as perceiving under conditions other than those to which, by a 
law of my being, I am subjected.’ 

1 Lectures and Essays, vol. i. p. 152. 
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show that in these cases of supposed contradiction there is 
always something which we do not know now, but of which 
we cannot be sure that we shall be ignorant next year.’ ! 
But the knowledge with which he starts is prodigious. Thus 
he knows that ‘mind without brain is a contradiction,’ ? and 
he knows enough about the physical world to say that it is 
‘made of atoms and ether, and there is no room in it for 
ghosts :’* whence it necessarily follows that no purely spiritual 
being exists. Atoms and ether, then, constitute the sum of 
things. But now the question presented itself, how to get 
out of these. materials such things as sensibility, mind, 
consciousness, personality. By Evolution. From the same 
inexhaustible conjuror’s treasury morality and religion could 
be got by Evolution. Evolution could explain everything, 
and because it professed to elicit all these results from atoms 
and ether, no other source could be admitted for a moment. 
Evolution is, in fact, the god of this new world :— 
‘ Nil majus generatur ipso 
Cui‘nihil viget simile aut secundum.’ 

Before noticing, however, the peculiarities of the late 
Professor’s constructive theory of the world, we must claim a 
moment’s attention to a point of some importance, which he 
felt it necessary to deal with at the outset. There is a certain 
‘unity of consciousness’ which cannot be altogether denied 
to exist, and which, unless explained away, is a most formid- 
able stumbling-block to the ‘ atomic’ theory of consciousness. 
How does the materialist deal with this? Professor Clifford 
denied any fundamental unity to consciousness at all. ‘The 
fundamental deliverance of consciousness affirms its own 
complexity.’ This, however, is only his private interpreta- 
tion of the undoubted fact, that multitudinous and diverse 
objects simultaneously solicit the attention of the mind. We 
have a similar experience with regard to any separate faculty, 
as that of vision. But he was compelled to admit some 
unity : the unity which he calls, in the language of Kantian 
philosophers, the ‘unity of apperception,’ and which they 
illustrate by the statement that the formula ‘I think’ must 
(in posse) accompany all perceptions,> &c. ‘ This unity,’ Pro- 
fessor Clifford says, ‘does not consist in the instantaneous 
consciousness which it unites, but only in subsequent reflection 

: Lectures and Essays, vol. i. p. 153. * [bid. vol. ii. p. 66. 

8 Jbid. vol. ii. p. 67. 4 Lectures and Essays, vol. ii. p. 79. 

> € An idea, which I could not relate to the same self, I could not be 


conscious of as my idea; z.¢., I could not be conscious of it at all.’ Pro- 
fessor Caird, Philosophy of Kant, chapter viii. 
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upon it ; it consists in the power of establishing a certain con- 
nection between the memories of any two feelings which we 
had at the same instant.’! The wording of this definition is 
ambiguous, but taken with the context it seems to assert that 
whatever personal identity we have consists in memory. 
The fallacy here arises from confounding two different things, 
personal identity and that which gives us the assurance of it. 
I am certified, on reflecting upon events ten or twenty years 
back, or as far back as remembrance can reach, that I am the 
same person who did or suffered such and such things ; but 
this reflection does not constitute my personal identity. For, 
as Bishop Butler aptly remarks, ‘one should really think it 
self-evident, that consciousness of personal identity presup- 
poses, and therefore cannot constitute, personal identity.’ ? 
Let us now see how out of ‘atoms’ Professor Clifford got 
sensation, consciousness, &c. It was at first sight a difficult 
enterprise, but it must be admitted that he succeeded. How, 
then, was this success obtained? By a contrivance precisely 
similar to that by means of which the prestidigitator often 
obtains from an apparently empty bag eggs, pigeons, &c. 
By the simple process of putting them in beforehand, If 
‘atoms’ are first endowed with ‘elements’ of feeling, and if a 
living being is nothing but a complex of feeling, it is a 
plausible theory that a certain combination of atoms may 
think and speak, and love and hate, and call itself a man. 
But let the doctrine be enunciated in its author’s own words. 


‘The element of which even the simplest feeling is a complex, 
I shall call mind-stuff. A moving molecule of inorganic matter 
does not possess mind or consciousness ; but it possesses a small 
piece of mind-stuff. . . . When matter takes the complex form 
of a living human brain the corresponding mind-stuff takes the form 
of a human consciousness, having intelligence and volition.’ ® 


Such a theory might be sufficiently discredited by the fact 
that it has been formulated under the dire pressure of neces- 


1 Lectures and Essays, vol. ii: p. 80. 

* Analogy, Dissertation I. ‘Of Personal Identity.’ See also Thos. 
Brown’s Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind, pp. 376, 377 (19th 
edition, 1851), and Reid’s Essays on the Intellectual Powers, Essay 111. 
chapter vi. The doctrine that memory constitutes personal identity was 
maintained by Locke. Hamiltonin a note quotes a remark of Reid’s to the 
effect that Locke on his own principles could not have been born, since 
he could not have remembered the fact. The modern maintainers ot 
Locke’s view would not be moved by this argument, nor perhaps would 
they be staggered by the inference that a boy who had grown to manhood 
and had forgotten the acts of the boy, was no longer the same person. 

8 Lectures and Essays, vol. ii. p. 85. 
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sity. On materialist grounds there was no other possible 
method of accounting for mental facts. These could not 
possibly be got out of material atoms unless they were first 
imagined to exist (¢# posse) in them. But if we are to believe 
that molecules, say of stone, or of water, possess elements of 
mind, we require some more cogent evidence than the patent 
fact that such a belief is required in support of a theory. The 
only thing thus proved is the inherent weakness of the theory 
that required such support. 

But the most remarkable feature of Professor Clifford’s 
philosophy has yet to be noticed. So far we find that the 
universe, according to him, consists of matter that is mind- 
stuff f/us matter that is not mind-stuff. He was not con- 
tented to rest in this conclusion but must go deeper still. 
Philosophers who follow Kant confess that the knowledge of 
things-in-themselves is out of our reach. Professor Clifford, 
however, discovered a royal road even to this knowledge. It 
is to be got at by simple proportion, and the final result which 
we obtain is that the thing-in-itself, the reality underlying 
phenomena, is itself mind-stuff. What then, we ask, is the 
other portion of matter: that, viz., which is zo¢ mind-stuff? 
This is incidentally declared to be ‘ mental image,’ ‘ perception 
in my mind.’ After all, then, nothing exists but perceiving 
mind (made up of mind-stuff, of course), and mind-stuff not 
indeed itself perceived, but somehow corresponding to ‘ mental 
images.’' It is diffieult to see how this doctrine is to be 


! This will be clear upon an attentive perusal of Professor Clifford’s 
argument, which we give. The italics are his, the explanatory parentheses 
are ours. 

‘ Suppose that I see a man looking at a candlestick. Both of these 
are objects, or phenomena in my mind. An image of the candlestick, in 
the optical sense, is formed upon his retina and nerve-messages go from 
all parts of this to form what we may call a cerebral image somewhere 

. in his brain. This cerebral image is a certain complex of disturb- 
ances in the matter of these organs (the optic thalami, &c.); it is a 
material or physical fact, therefore a group of my possible sensations, 
just as the candlestick is. The cerebral image is an imperfect representa- 
tion of the candlestick, corresponding to it point for point in a certain way. 
Both the candlestick and the cerebral image are matter ; but one material 
complex refresents the other material complex in an imperfect way. Now 
the candlestick is not the external reality whose existence is represented 
in the man’s mind ; for the candlestick is a mere perception in my mind 
(a ‘mental image’ of mine). Nor is the cerebral image the man’s per- 
ception of the candlestick ; for the cerebral image is merely an idea of 
a possible perception in my mind (a possible ‘mental image’ of mine). 
But there zs a perception in the man’s mind which we may call the mental 
image; and this corresponds to some external reality. The external 
reality (i.e. the thing-in-itself) dears the same relation to the mental image 
(the man’s) shat the phenomenal candlestick (my mental image) dears 
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reconciled with that enunciated in the paragraph quoted above 
from the same lecture. 

Such, as we have seen, was the philosophical basis of Pro- 
fessor Clifford’s teaching. A cursory examination has shown 
it to be confused and inconsistent. After this it is not neces- 
sary to follow him into the depths of his negation as regards 
the Moral Lawgiver and Divine Helper of men. A single 
remark here will suffice. Such a phenomenon as Nihilism 
is a practical refutation of the theory that social life carries its 
own necessary and safe guarantee of social order and morality. 


TV. 


It is a relief to turn from a crude and one-sided theory of 
the universe to the consistent system elaborated by the great 
German philosopher of the last century. Emmanuel Kant 
was born in the year 1724. Forty-six years later, in an inau- 
gural address as professor of philosophy, he promulgated the 
leading thought of his system. But it was not until after ten 
years more of labour that the Critical Philosophy was fully 
developed, which has consequently been before the world for 
exactly a century. 

It is not perhaps an uncommon case for a man’s work to 
be received with warm appreciation on its first appearance, 
then to be discredited, and afterwards to emerge into higher 
estimation than before. Our own Shakespeare’s reputation 
has passed through just such an experience. This has been the 
case with regard to Kant. His system of philosophy, though 
its doctrines were startlingly novel and couched in novel phra- 
seology, commanded during its author’s lifetime a wide though 
not a universal acceptance. Subsequently, in consequence, 
partly, of attacks directed upon it from opposing systems, 
partly, of the extravagant doctrines which his principles were 
strained into supporting, Kant’s fame experienced a partial 
eclipse. At the present time, however, there is a wider and 
perhaps deeper appreciation of the value of his labours than 
at any previous period. In fact, it would be no exaggeration 
to call Kant the intellectual ruler in the present world of 
thought. Leaders of very different schools bow to his supre- 


to the cerebral image (a possible mental image of mine), Now the 
candlestick (my mental image) and the cerebral image (my possible mental 
image) are both matter. They are made of the same stuff. Therefore 
the external reality is made of the same stuff as the man’s perception or 
mental image, that is, it is made of mind-stuff’ (p. 85). But why in the 
world is my mental image matter, whereas the man’s mental image is 
made of mind-stuff ? 
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macy, and adopt as fundamental elements of their system 
principles which he was the first to formulate. 

The exponents of the Kantian system usually begin with 
the simplest elements of knowledge, and show that a single 
object, as known, presupposes certain principles or ‘forms’ of 
determination, which are the furniture or the actual constitu- 
ents of the Understanding. Hence by a gradual ascent we 
are taken to the region of the three great ‘ideas’—the World, 
the Soul, and God—for which sense-experience, and under- 
standing, furnish no determinations, unless it be by way of 
analogy. Thus we arrive at the supreme (psychological) con- 
ception of Reason as pointing to and demanding a reality, a 
unity, a harmony, to which Understanding with its forms of 
finite thought cannot attain: at the conception of the Prac- 
tical Reason with its Categorical Imperative of Duty, de- 
manding that there shall be, even though the mode of such a 
thing remain undefinable and undemonstrable, a possibility 
of realizing Freedom in a world where sense and understand- 
ing may only find mechanical or necessary connexion. 

Instead of following the details of this line of ascent we 
will strike into it at the point where one of those difficulties 
of thought comes into view, which are insoluble to the under- 
standing, but before which we cannot be contented to stand 
with folded arms merely confessing their insolubility. We 
require to form some conception of our intellectual being as 
a whole, and of the pewers of our understanding, which will 
at least help us to answer why it is that we must ask certain 
questions, and why it is that we cannot answer them. The 
Kantian conception may, in regard to some details, admit of 
enlarging or of reducing. But, on the whole, that conception 
does harmonize with experience, and furnishes repose for 
thought to an extent to which no alien system can pretend. 

A familiar difficulty, and one that is freely employed in 
opposition to theistic belief, is that with regard to the idea of 
Causation when applied to the world as a whole. The ground 
may be cleared at the outset by the assertion that a belief in 
Causation, as universally applicable to natural phenomena, is 
held more or less consciously by all men. Much futile talk 
has been expended in contravening this assertion. Of any 
occurrence whatever everyone in his senses really believes 
that either the will of a living being or some antecedent phe- 
nomenon has been the means of bringing it about. It is, 
however, quite true that not everyone knows that he believes 
in the universal law, since not everyone is sufficiently ex- 
pert in self-examination to detect all his own beliefs, It is, 
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therefore, no refutation of our assertion to cite any number 
of intelligent witnesses who are not certain as to the truth of 
the abstract proposition that every event has a cause. 

Can any instance of a sane human being be produced who 
believed that a given event was absolutely uncaused? The 
most ignorant woman who, on returning to her cottage after 
a short absence, should find that the day’s dinner had vanished 
from the table, would be quite certain that there must have 
been some cause for its disappearance. 

The principle of Causation, then, as Kant teaches and we 
affirm, is in one respect the expression of a universal law of 
the human understanding, while objectively it is a universal 
element of phenomena regarded in relation to one another. 
Can we apply it to the world asa whole? Practically the 
religious believer is justified in referring the whole to the 
operation of the ‘Great First Cause.’ This, however, is only 
one out of many instances in which words may, perhaps must, 
be employed in religion which can only partially, or only by 
way of analogy, express the truth. Philosophical criticism 
has no difficulty in demonstrating that the expression is not 
strictly satisfactory. Hume and his latest expositor can make 
an easy show of demolishing theism by attacking the phrase. 
It is matter of regret that Hume’s sceptical arguments should 
be distributed far and wide without anything in the shape 
of an antidote to them; but, regarded as verbal criticism, 
Hume’s objections to the phrase, and the following argument 
given by Professor Huxley, are perfectly valid. 


‘Suppose Y to be the imagined first cause, and Z to be its effect. 
Let the letters of the alphabet, a, 4, ¢, d, ¢, f, g, in their order, repre- 
sent successive moments of time, and let g represent the particular 
moment at which the effect Z makes its appearance. It follows that 
the cause Y could not have existed “in its full perfection ” during 
the time a—e, for if it had, then the effect Z would have come into 
existence during that time, which, by the hypothesis, it did not do. 
The cause Y, therefore, must have come into existence at F, and if 
“ everything that comes into existence has a cause,” Y must have 
had a cause X operating at ¢; X, a cause W operating at @; and 
so on, ad infinitum.’ ' 


Now all this amounts to saying, what indeed cannot be 
denied, that unless the word cause is used in two senses, a 
‘first cause’ can only mean the first of a series of causes, with 
a character of causality not differing in kind from that of other 
members of the series. As such it must require what each of 
them requires, namely, a cause of its own existence. Though 


1 Hume, by Professor Huxley, p. 149. 
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a cause in one direction, it must be an effect in another. The 
phrase therefore involves a contradiction in terms. This con- 
fusion arises from taking the language that is only suited for 
expressing mutual relations of phenomena, which by a Jaw of 
our mental being must be thought under the conditions of 
time, or time and space, and applying that language to express 
the relation of the phenomenal world to the unconditioned. 
It is seen how important a part time-determination plays in 
the above quotation. If we accept the Kantian view of time, 
the whole pretension that theology is demolished by exposure 
of the literal impropriety of the phrase in question falls to the 
ground. 

There is, however, another objection to the phrase. If it 
were not inconsistent, still it is inadequate. It furnishes no 
explanation of the ground of causation itself. We are familiar 
with the phenomenon of a certain cause being followed by, or 
(as we say) producing, a certain effect. Mr. Balfour, indeed, 
shows that unless we assume the principle of Universal 
Causation, and, perhaps, not even when that is assumed, can 
we /ogically prove that the same causes always produce the 
same effects. Waiving, however, any speculative question of 
this kind, and assuming what, indeed, we all believe, that they 
do so, we are still at a loss to know why they do so. Between 
two phenomena regarded as cause and effect—as the applica- 
tion of heat and the boiling of water—science may trace certain 
intermediate phenomena each in turn an effect and a cause; 
but in regard to each, science is incompetent to answer the 
question why it produces the effect. And this scientific 
incompetence is even more glaring when the relation between 
physical and psychical phenomena is under consideration. 
So deeply is this felt that, in order to escape from the difficulty 
(which is confessed here, though it is sometimes ignored when 
physical causes and effects alone are in question), some teachers 
go so far as to doubt and even to deny any causal relation 
between the psychical and the physical. Thus Professor 
Huxley says, ‘We do not know and cannot know that volition 
does cause corporeal motion ; while there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of the view that it is no cause, but merely a 
concomitant of that motion.’' Professor Clifford less hesi- 
tatingly, ‘The physical world gets along entirely by itself.’ 
The psychical then is not in causal relation to the physical. 
To be consistent we must doubt or deny the physical to be 
in causal relation to the psychical. Changes in the material 


1 Hume, p. 128. 
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world cannot be causes of changes in consciousness, Neither 
the vibration, for instance, of a luminiferous ether, nor any 
other physical fact, is the cause of my seeing. The two facts 
simply accompany each other, in accordance, we suppose, with 
some law of pre-established harmony, which however is about 
the last thing that modern science would grant.! 

The fact is that whether in regard to the relation between 
matter and mind, or between phenomena in either sphere, 
there is an inscrutable element in the simplest connection of 
cause and effect. We may discover, as it is the aim of science 
to discover, what causes produce what effects. But the ‘ causa 
causans’ remains unknown. It is beyond the grasp of science ; 
there is no ‘ category’ of the understanding for its determina- 
tion ; but it is a postulate of Reason. Thus in exchange for 
the conception of a ‘first cause’ (which conception cannot 
account for the world as a whole, nor for the mutual rela- 
tion of its parts, because a first cause must be, if the words 
are taken literally, only one of a series of phenomena), we 
have the idea to which reason points of the self-determined 
ground of the whole, including the causal relation itself, and 
this is God.? 

So far we are restricted to the acknowledgment of the 
zdea of God, an idea which is useful as regulative of know- 
ledge, but which, according to the Kantian school, no cognition 
of the phenomenal world can determine as having objective 
existence. At the same time no cognition of the phenomenal 
world can disprove its objective reality. To quote the words 
of Professor Adamson :— 


‘It is demonstrated that these categories’ (of the understanding, 
scil.) ‘have applicability only to the conditioned, and that no argu- 
ment based on them, can apply either way (either positively or 
negatively) to the unconditioned. If from other sources indications 


1 The difficulty as regards the relation between mind and matter is 
no new one, as may be seen from the following sentences quoted by Pro- 
fessor Adamson from Geulincx, an early follower of Descartes. Geulincx 
died in 1669. 

‘Igitur in mundo nil quicquam agimus, spectamus eum duntaxat, 
verum illud spectare rursus admirabili modo contingit, nam mundus non 
potest se ipsum ut spectetur adhibere, nec speciem suani nobis ingerere, 
est in se ipso invisibilis. Quemadmodum non operamur in id, quod extra 
nos est, ita, quod extra est non operatur in nos’ (E¢hica, p. 122). ‘ Nec 
motus sequitur in membris meis voluntatern meam, sed voluntatem meam 
comitatur’ (p. 124).—Shaw Fellowship Lectures, p. 198. 

2 It may be said, and truly said, in defence of the phrase on which 
we have been commenting, that the idea of ‘first link in a chain’ is not 
the ultimate Christian idea of Causation. But this is the idea com- 
monly entertained, even among persons fairly educated. 
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of an unconditioned are obtained or obtainable, the field is left open 
for them.’ ! 


We shall not now discuss the question whether a more 
affirmative aspect might not have been given on purely philo- 
sophical grounds to Kant’s conclusion: though much might 
be said, especially in connection with Kant’s view of the un- 
reality (in the absolute sense) and mere contingency of phe- 
nomena, on the compelling force with which the idea pfesents 
itself of the self-existent necessary Being. The theist, how- 
ever, if hard pressed, may be contented with that conclusion 
as it stands. He will, however, go on to affirm with Kant, 
that the conception of the moral law furnished by the practical 
reason supplies the positive element that is required. In the 
eloquent words of Professor Caird :— 


‘If the absolute law of our moral life postulates the existence of 
God as an absolute intelligence, then the pure Ideal of Reason, the 
conception which includes and crowns all human knowledge, will be 
shown to be objectively real ; and Criticism which silences the voice 
of speculative reason will have precluded every objection on its 
part.’ ? 


This view is not inconsistent with the Biblical doctrine 
that God, the one only Good, the Moral Governor, ‘ rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him,’ is an Object apprehended 
by ‘faith,’ not seen either by the bodily eyes or by that mental 
perception which is confined to the understanding, and is a 
mere product of demonstration. 

According to the system of Kant, then, the understanding 
supplies or consists of principles which have validity, when 
applied consistently with the teachings of experience, to ex- 
plain the mutual relations of phenomena. They give us what 
we call knowledge: or rather some elements of knowledge, 
for, to go no further, it is clear that these principles of the 
understanding by themselves cannot give us the knowledge of 
what the understanding itself is, and consequently could never 
have issued in the Critical Philosophy itself. Hence science 
is able to put together constructive demonstrations which 
have more of compelling force upon the understanding (un- 
derstanding being taken in the limited sense as the faculty 
which supplies the notions of Quantity, etc.) in proportion as 
they approach the purely mathematical. 

But it is only the phenomenal world that is within the 
ken of science, to be analysed, or weighed, or measured. 
Things-in-themselves cannot be determined by the under- 


1 Shaw Fellowship Lectures, p. 85. ? The Philoscphy of Kant, p. 637. 
HH2 
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standing, whether in regard to quantity, quality, or relation. 
The attempt to apply the finite categories of the understand- 
ing, in order to describe things-in-themselves, or to explain 
the world as a whole, or to apprehend the meaning of eter- 
nity, or to establish the statement that one of the pair of 
assertions must be true, ‘ Space is finite,’ ‘Space is infinite,’ or 
one of the pair, ‘ Matter is infinitely divisible,’ ‘Matter is not 
infinitely divisible :’ this attempt springs from an illusion with 
regard to the powers of the understanding, and must be futile. 
This negative side of Kant’s doctrine is now generally ac- 
cepted. But at this point his followers diverge. Of these, if 
we leave out of account the visionary German metaphysicians 
who have had little influence on English thought, there are 
two main divisions. The one, resting entirely upon his nega- 
tion and rejecting his doctrine of the Ideas of Reason, claims 
him as the parent of Agnosticism ; while the other more con- 
sistently accepts his teaching as a whole, partly because the 
portion of it rejected by the former is seen to be logically 
bound up with the portion accepted, and partly because only 
as a whole does it take in experience as a whole. 

Of the two works on Kant named in our list, Professor 
Caird’s is a somewhat voluminous, though able account. of the 
Critical Philosophy, preceded by a valuable historical intro- 
duction. The body of the work is interspersed, and perhaps 
a little overloaded with criticisms and additions. The second 
work is of much smaller compass, and though not a complete 
résumé of Kantian doctrine, is very useful as pointing out the 
inconsistencies of the Agnostic position. It is in the form of 
four lectures delivered in January, 1879, in the University of 
Edinburgh, and we must say that it speaks well for philo- 
sophical study in the northern capital, and is altogether a 
hopeful sign, if a body of students was forthcoming capable of 
following on four successive days, lectures so full of matter for 
thought as those of Professor Adamson. 


ois 


Students of the movements of thought in the last cen- 
tury are assured that they can mark definite stages of the 
struggle between the assailants and the defenders of Revela- 
tion. They appraise the intellectual forces, and describe the 
personnel of either side: they define the ground on which the 
battle was fought, enumerate with Homeric detail its varying 
phases, and the part enacted by each doughty hero: assign 
the precise moment when the fight began, and that when, 
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excepting the too late discharge of a piece or some isolated 
skirmish, it ended. 

Important as were the issues raised, bearing as it seemed 
upon the life of the Church and the existence of Revealed. 
Religion, yet the work of the Church went on, if somewhat 
sluggishly according to present ideas; and from the very 
bosom of the Church an energetic and wide-spreading re- 
ligious movement, deriving its vital force from Revelation, was 
originated. 

The nineteenth century has been marked by a battle of 
religion in which the interests at stake have been greater 
than those round which the contest raged in the eighteenth. 
Whether the forces on either side have exhibited an advance 
in strength comparable to that displayed in material warfare 
is a question on which different opinions might be maintained. 
It would be difficult, at any rate, to find the parallels of 
Berkeley and Butler on the one side, or of Hume on the 
other. 

As before, however, the work of the Church has been 
going on meanwhile, and, as before, there has been a vast 
increase of religious activity, but in the. present case, more 
directly connected in principle with the Church, though not 
without a stimulating effect beyond her borders. 

In this kind of warfare it is not easy for contemporaries 
to distinguish the turning points or the decisive moment of the 
struggle, still less to predict its practical consequences. Yet 
there are not wanting indications that, so far as the logical 
encounter is concerned, the battle of the nineteenth century 
as to the existence of the supernatural has at least arrived at 
that stage when no new forces can be expected on either side. 
Whatever attempts are made on either side to repulse the 
other must probably be made merely by means of new 
arrangements of old forces. In plain words, the subject has 
been thoroughly discussed ; and from the point of view of the 
intellectual world of our day it is not likely that any new 
arguments of importance will be invented. 

Ten years ago the issue of the attack upon one of the 
chief fortresses of theism, the freedom of the human will, was 
seen by so able a reasoner as Professor Huxley to be, to all 
intents and purposes, a victory for the defenders :— 


‘ Philosophers,’ he says, ‘ gird themselves for battle upon the last 
and greatest of all speculative problems: Does human nature possess 
any free, volitional, or truly anthropomorphic element, or, is it only 
the cunningest of all Nature’s clocks? Some, among whom I count 
myself, think that the battle will for ever remain a drawn one, and 
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that, for all practical purposes, this result is as good as anthropomor- 
phism winning the day.’! 

In the controversy of our time the deepest question in- 
volved has been whether Matter without God is the basis and 
origin of the universe, with its sidereal systems, with organic 
nature, with living and thinking beings: that is to say, 
whether any Supernatural at all exists. Notwithstanding 
some extravagant assertions and self-contradictory theories, 
the Materialists have not advanced one whit nearer to the 
proof of their dictum. The old difficulties remain. Individual 
atoms, as Lange says in reference to older theories, do not 
feel, or their feelings could not be fused together in a void 
space, which has no substratum, cannot conduct sensation, 
and still less partake of it. If we fall back on the solution, 
‘The motion of the atoms is sensation,’ the difficulty remains 
the same. ‘How can the motion of a body, in itself non- 
sentient, be sensation? Who is it, then, that feels? How 
does the sensation come about? Lucretius answers none of 
these questions.’? In his great work, ‘The History of Ma- 
terialism,’ Lange never loses sight of the difficulties which he 
has signalized at the outset. The following passage offers a 
convenient summary of them :— 


‘ We have repeatedly seen how difficult, how impossible even, it 
must ever be for Materialism, so far as it adopts the notion of atoms, 
to account for the /oca/ity of sensations, and, generally, for the facts 
of consciousness. Do they consist in the combination of atoms? 
Then they exist in an abstraction, and are, objectively speaking, no- 
where. Are they in the motion? That would be the same thing. 
We only regard the moved atom itself as the seat of the sensation. 
How, then, does motion result in consciousness? In an individual 
atom, or, again, in abstractions, or in void space, which would then 
be no longer void, but filled with a strictly immaterial substance.’ * 


Materialism as an ultimate explanation of the universe 
must be ruled out of court. Supposing, however, that we 
were driven to the belief that finite consciousness cannot exist 


' Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews, ‘The Scientific Aspects of 
Positivism.’ Macmillan, 1870. 

* See History of Materialism, by Frederick Albert Lange, late Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Universities of Ziirich and Marburg, translated 
by Ernest Chester Thomas, 1877. Triibner, London. Vol. i. notes 1 
and 13, and vols. i. and ii. assim. We have styled Lange’s work ‘ great,’ 
and it deserves the epithet, notwithstanding the singular illusion under 
which the author laboured, that the value of religious ideas can be main- 
tained and religious institutions can be preserved, when the former shall 
have been seen to be mere poetry, destitute of substantial foundation. 

3 bid, vol. ii. p. 127. 
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apart from some form of matter,' the belief in Revelation 
and in a future life may well co-exist with such a position. 
It was abundantly shown by the authors of Zhe Unseen 
Universe, that the received physical laws do not contradict, if 
they do not demand, both these beliefs : or, as Mr. Gladstone 
puts it :— 

‘If upon a materialistic basis we can have Hamlet and Mac- 
beth, the works of Aristotle, the Divina Commedia, the Jmitation of 
Christ, the Gospels and Epistles, there may in the unseen world 


possibly be reared, on this same basis, all that theology has taught 
us.’? 


But if Matter is not the basis and origin of things, then 
something that we can only call Mind must be: and this in- 
volves a recognition of purpose, of final end, in nature. When 
once this foundation is laid, much inevitably follows. Thus, 
if only universal facts in the human organism are the realiza- 
tion of an end, parts of a Divine purpose, the steps are easy 
which lead to the acceptance of Christian doctrine. Is it a 
divinely intended fact of the human organism that man shall 
feel himself compelled to pray ?? Then the impulse to prayer 
can be no more delusive than any natural instinct of any 
species of living beings. Is it a divinely intended fact of the 
human organism that man shall seek and pray for spiritual 
guidance and help? Then it follows that Revelation has been 
given, and the means of spiritual help have been provided. 

Accept Revelation, then, and it satisfies the divinely im- 
planted hunger of man. It tells him that the Maker of all 
things is no far-off artificer, who has contrived a gigantic 
machine, which he has left to work by itself ; but a Father in 
heaven, Who will hear His children’s cry and will help them. 
We cannot see ow prayer is answered consistently with the 
regularity of natural laws; but Revelation assures us of the 
fact that it is answered, and the difficulty of action for the 
individual may perhaps be solved, at least in part, by action 
on the individual. 

IT. 


The two books at. the end of our list form a consider- 
able contribution to apologetic literature. The first is the 


1 Or, from the point of view of an Idealist, that ‘ matter is the neces- 
sary object of spirit.’ 

2 Gleanings of Past Years, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Vol. iii. p. 131 [1879]. 

3 “It is legitimate to call religion, in its most general sense, a univer- 
sal phenomenon of humanity.’ These words are quoted and approved 
by Professor Max Miiller. Aiddert Lectures, 1878, p. 79. 
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more philosophical, the second the more popular. The latter, 
it must be admitted, is logically and philosophically weak. 

The Realistic Assumptions of Modern Science Examined 
is a posthumous work. Its author died in 1877, at the early 
age of forty-two, after holding for little more than a year the 
post of Professor of Philosophy and Church History in the 
Lancashire Independent College. In this work he has given 
such proof that he possessed remarkable powers of thought 
and of expression as to occasion regret for his premature 
decease in a wider sphere than that with which he was directly 
connected. The task of editing the book has been performed 
with care and fidelity by a colleague. From the Editor's 
Preface we learn that the manuscript had undergone no final 
revision on the author’s part: a fact which sufficiently ac- 
counts for occasional unnecessary repetitions, and for the 
somewhat sudden termination of the book. 

The drift of Mr. Herbert’s well-reasoned and lucid argu- 
ment is thus summarized by himself :— 


‘The whole argument of these pages goes to show that the cha- 
racter of phenomena points irresistibly to things not seen, necessary 
to account for them. Among others, the phenomena of religious 
thought and feeling point to this conclusion—suggest, compel, the 
inference of a Divine Being, accessible in prayer. But, as in other 
cases, this is an inference from phenomena respecting what lies 
behind them ; God is not Himself a phenomenon. The inference 
respecting God rests . . . . upon the same basis as our inference 
respecting other conscious beings like ourselves ; their minds are not 
phenomena, but are known to us only as inferences from them. It 
is maintained that the facts which lead us to believe in and seek 
fellowship with God are—like those which lead us to believe in and 
have fellowship with one another—simply phenomena, that is to say, 
certain mental states—sensational, intellectual, and emotional—which 
carry legitimate inferences respecting other conscious beings.’ ! 


The philosophical point with which the author connects 
his argument is the same as that glanced at in our remarks 
on Professor Clifford’s teaching : the assumption that science 
is competent to deal with realities. In the opening portion 
of his book Mr. Herbert exhibits the inconsistencies of some 
of the modern views on the connexion between mind and 
matter. The doctrines of Dr. Carpenter, Professors Bain, 
Huxley, and Clifford are examined and declared to be unten- 
able ; and it is shown that to physical science mental facts 
are absolutely non-existent. As we have already seen, some 
scientific authorities teach us in the plainest language that 


1 Modern Realism, pp. 363, 364. 
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consciousness is never the cause of physical change, that the 
course of events, and the actions of every individual, are 
purely mechanical. Mr. Herbert points out the full meaning 
of this teaching, not for the purpose of discrediting the con- 
clusions of science within the limits of phenomena, but to 
show that the domain of science is limited. If consciousness 
is never the cause of physical change, then 


“the actions, words and gestures of every individual of the human 
race would have been exactly what they have been, in the absence of 
mind. ... The same empires would have risen and fallen, the 
same battles would have been fought and won, the same literature, 
the same masterpieces of painting and music, would have been pro- 
duced, the same religious rites would have been performed, and the 
same indications of friendship and affection given. To this absurdity 
physical science stands committed.’ ! 


Absurd as this conclusion is, Mr. Herbert argues with 
much force that, if it were not arrived at on other grounds, 
the denial of design in the material universe inevitably leads 
to it. He admits that 


‘the ever-accumulating stores of facts have gone to show that every 
physical effect has had physical antecedents adequate to produce it,’ 
. . » . ‘to show that nothing takes place in the universe of dead or 
living matter which is not the inevitable consequence of the sur- 
rounding physical conditions, so that it is wholly superfluous, and 
therefore illegitimate, to suppose that the feeblest impulse from with- 
out ever disturbs the balance of the physical situation.’ ? 


He inverts the famous watch argument, and instead of 
proving that a plant or other work of nature shows as clear 
evidences of design as a watch, he proves that; on scientific 
principles, ‘the mental fact, design,’ has had as little to do 
with the production of the watch as of the plant. 


‘To physical science man is,’ in fact, ‘in the fullest sense, a part 
of nature, and all his works natural productions—as much as shells 
and clouds—effected by bodily movements, governed altogether by 
physical causes, and incapable of the slightest modification by his 
directing intelligence.’ ® 


There is a further and important conclusion to which the 
author leads. We cannot forbear quoting almost 2” extenso 
the interesting passage in which it is set forth :— 


‘If the natural course of events is never interfered with by intelli- 
gence, there is no room at all for the exertions of human minds, but 
for creative design there is still abundant scope. . . . And it is quite 
open to us to suppose that this Infinite Intelligence was applied 


1 Modern Realism, p. 132. 2 Lbid. pp. 123, 135. 3 bid. p. 142. 
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beforehand in framing the universe instead of operating continuously 
afterwards; but no such supposition can be made respecting the 
mind of man, which emeryes, or seems to emerge, amid the intermi- 
nable iron meshes of physical causation, too late, if otherwise able, 
to fore-ordain that they shall produce watches or steam-engines, or 
anything at all, and incapable of diverting physical sequences by one 
hair’s breadth from their original predestined course. It follows that 
all the watches and steam-engines. . . if products of intelligence at 
all, are, on the scientific view, results of the Creator’s skill, in the 
same sense, and to the same extent, as flowers and butterflies, the 
universe of stars, and all the furniture of heaven and earth. Thus 
the scientific conclusion that Divine Intelligence never interferes with 
the natural course of events not only denies to the mind of man all 
power over them, but compels us to see in the so-called triumphs of 
his mind only the marks of original creative design, if design is 
acknowledged at all. This result is a precise reversal of the notion 
generally entertained. It is commonly supposed that physical science 
tends to banish Divine Intelligence from the universe, and to exalt 
the achievements of the mind of man. But, in fact, the very conclu- 
sion of science which denies Divine interference with the course of 
events, reduces the human intellect to an absolute cipher, and lays 
all its fancied triumphs at the feet of the Creator.’ ! 


The thoughtful reader of Mr. Herbert’s book will probably 
admit that he has refuted the pretensions of materialistic 
science to account for everything. Whether he will agree 
with the author’s dictum that science should ignore all mental 
facts, or with his transcendental philosophy, is another ques- 
tion. It appears to us that science must have something to 
say about the undoubted parallelism that exists, to an un- 
known extent, between matter and mind, between brain- 
changes and facts of consciousness, and this being the case, 
since the mechanical relation of consciousness to the material 
world, of psychosis to neurosis, cannot be explained, the proper 
position for science is to admit her inability to define a// the 
links in a series of sequences in the midst of which conscious- 
ness arises. In admitting that all human actions and all the 
arrangements of the universe can be explained as the result 
of mechanical laws, Mr. Herbert undoubtedly gains a com- 
manding position, whence he may destroy by reductio ad 
absurdum any pretensions of materialistic science to describe 
things as they really are ; but has he not admitted too much? 
Has he not, in fact, surrendered everything that he seems to 
be fighting for? He has left no room for free-will, for Divine 
answer to prayer, for Divine interference of any kind. He 
has landed us in a world which began in some manner that, 


1 [bid. pp. 143 seg. 
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according to these views, ought to have been impossible, and 
which is moving on, if science speaks truly, to certain de- 
struction. The admission that a mechanical explanation cax 
be given for everything is the real flaw in the book.' For 
neither in regard to human action nor in regard to nature, is 
the circle of mechanical connections completely made out ; 
and only by a mere leap in the dark—a totally unscientific 
procedure—can anyone arrive at the conclusion that physical 
causation, itself wholly unaccountable, will account for every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Herbert’s argument is that, even though ‘it is perfectly 
true that the whole weight of scientific testimony goes to 
establish the unbroken continuity of physical change through- 
out the material universe,’ and so to exclude the action of 
any intelligence human or Divine,—yet, on overwhelming 
evidence, which he would call non-scientific, we accept the 
facts of mind, including ‘intentions and desires which are fol- 
lowed by actions which fulfil them. On evidence equally 
non-scientific, according to him, but equally decisive, we 
believe in the action of Divine Intelligence. 


‘The ceaseless activities and mighty product of the ordered 
material universe, equally explained, in a scientific sense, by un- 
broken physical causation, compel the further inference that intelli- 
gence designed and governs the whole.’ ® 


A fortiori, say we, is this inference legitimate if our con- 
tention is true that the universe cannot be explained by 
unbroken physical causation. 


III. 


The Supernatural in Nature is the title of a recent work, 
the aim of which may be stated briefly to be, to show, on the 
one hand, that while the circle of mechanical connections is - 
very far from complete in regard to man and in regard to the 
universe, there are abundant indications of an Unseen Power 
working out purpose, and on the other hand that the Biblical 
account of creation admits of being harmonized with the most 
advanced discoveries of science. The work consists of a 
series of Studies, in which different lines of thought are pur- 
sued. It is not an example of close reasoning. It contains, 
perhaps, little that is absolutely new. But the combination 
of a mass of scientific detail—introduced on the ground that 


1 It is only fair to remember that in consequence of the author’s death 
the work was never quite finished. 

* Modern Realism, p. 380. 

* [bid. p. 382. 
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‘the true discoveries of science are themselves revelations of 
the Divine Presence and Work, a psalmody of Wisdom and 
Power ’—with expressions of earnest religious conviction, with 
sensible views of Biblical interpretation, with some success in 
reconciling revelation and science, and with—what seem to us 
the most valuable parts of the book—thoughtful meditations 
interspersed throughout, renders it a book of some importance. 
We are bound to say that, though in fullest sympathy with 
the author's general view, we fear his work will not endure 
severe criticism. His style is certainly too diffuse and some- 
what rambling. Judicious selection and compression would 
improve the work. Many obscure sentences might have a 
little light let into them with advantage, eg. ‘the order of 
manifestation throughout all mental phenomena is the same 
as throughout all material phenomena—there is unity.’ ' 
Some problematical statements of science might be omitted 
without loss ¢ some scientific assumptions might be met with 
a greater show of firmness and consistency, as the assumption 
of the past eternity and the absolute indestructibility of mat- 
ter, in dealing with which subject the author appears to lose 
the real thread of the question in his disquisition on our un- 
doubted ignorance of what matter really is, and the possible 
truth of the Idealist’s view is ignored, though this affords an 
escape from many difficulties. Some obviously faulty expres- 
sions might be corrected, as ‘sequent states of consciousness 
produced in the muscles of the eyes. ? Such words as ‘ ex- 
ceptive’ and ‘ betterment’ might be replaced by others more 
satisfactory. The charge of petitio principit might be guarded 
against by giving proof instead of bare assertion, as, ‘It is 
possible to reduce all. phenomena to one cause.’ Some in- 
consistent statements require to be brought into harmony, 
_as ‘Many ages back ... an enormous nebulous mass ex- 
isted at and around the place now occupied by the solar sys- 
tem,’ * compared with the statement that the solar system is 

1 The Supernatural in Nature, p. 37. These words are in the main 
a quotation from Mr. Herbert Spencer, though no reference is sup- 
plied; but we fear that he would feel a little mystified by the ‘correla- 
tion’ of the manifestations which e means with ‘redemption’ and 
* sanctification.’ 

2 Ibid. p. 90. 

3’ Jbid. pp. 205, 206. There are printer’s errors in the statistics on the 
following page ; and in several places a quotation is introduced with the 
proper marks, while there are none to show where itends. We should like 
to know, too, whether the remark (which Aas the full complement ot 
quotation marks) that there is ‘no essential difference between the 
drowning of a superfluous baby and a superfluous kitten’ (p. 428) is an 


inference of our author’s from alien principles; or, if really a quotation, 
to whom we are indebted for the sentiment. 
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moving through space.' There appears to be some inconsis- 
tency in the carrying out of the figurative interpretation of 
Genesis. For example, the author sensibly remarks that ‘ the 
Scriptural account of creation was intended to be regarded as 
pictorial, symbolical, mystical,’ ? and ingeniously supports this 
view in regard to the word ‘ day’ by the language of the fourth 
commandment: ‘ As the day of toil to man, so is the day of 
the rest (sic); and as the day of work to God, so is the day 
of repose.’* Then he denies any reality to the Divine rest, 
though surely the appearance of man marks a distinct stage 
in creation : but though he gives absolutely no definite mean- 
ing to God’s rest at one moment, in the next he enforces by 
it the literal obligation of the Sabbath for all time. There is 
certainly a wild use of language in such a passage as the fol- 
lowing: ‘Adam, and we in him, are not only in the form of 
God, but it is characteristic that, being in the form of God, we 
are still men: for Christ, by regeneration, is God-man ; and 
we, through Christ, are by regeneration, God-men.’‘ Lastly, 
ghost stories and clairvoyance would not be introduced by 
any sober scientific reasoner in support of religion, and to 
treat them seriously can only be productive of mischief in 
many ways. 

But a truce to the ungrateful task of criticism. No one 
can read the book without recognizing in it a vein of true 
piety and many passages of considerable beauty. The fact 
that the Bible can be adapted to the science of every age is 
one of vast importance, and, as the author points out, no an- 
cient cosmogony besides the Mosaic can anyhow be brought 
into harmony with the science of the present day. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing article was in type we have seen the 
second edition of The Supernatural in Nature® Some of 
the points to which we have referred have received attention, 
and there are many minor changes, some of which are im- 
provements. But the chief faults remain. We much regret 
that the improvement of the work is not more radical, for it 
contains much that is of sterling excellence now alloyed with 
metal of far different quality. We shall not be accused of 


1 The Supernatural in Nature, p. 217. The authority should have 
been quoted for the statement of the rate of movement. 

2 Tbid. p. 132. 3 [bid. p. 135. 4 Ibid. p. 272. 

> The author’s name &c. are now given as Joseph William Reynolds, 
M.A., President of Sion College, Vicar of S. Stephen’s, Spitalfields (1880). 
One result of the alterations is to make the pagination different. 
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random depreciation by any well informed reader of the fol- 
lowing words : ‘ Certainly nerve-force may exert itself from a 
distance and bring the brain of one person into direct dyna- 
mical communication with another (sic),’ ! 





ArT. IX.—LIFE OF BISHOP MILMAN. 


Memoir of the Right Rev. Robert Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. By his Sister, 
FRANCES MARIA MILMAN. (London, 1879.) 


RICH as the Church of England, during the last quarter of a 
century, has been in Episcopal biographies, it is still not a little 
singular that one year, 1879, should have seen the pub- 
lication of the lives of three bishops, of all of whom it may 
safely be asserted that the primitive Church never entered 
on her diptychs names more worthy of loving memory: 
Bishop Wilberforce (though, alas! his life is: but a fragment), 
Bishop Selwyn, and Bishop Milman. It is remarkable, too, 
that we should have in these three, representatives of three 
great divisions of the English Church, the Home, the Colonial 
(for it is specially as a Colonial bishop that Bishop Selwyn’s 
name will be remembered), and the Indian. 

The names of the two first have long been household 
words wherever the English Church has spread throughout 
the world. No memoirs will increase the reputation which 
they won for themselves while living. The case of Bishop 
Milman is very different. He did not start in life with the 
prestige which belonged to the others, and he was, compara- 
tively speaking, unknown beyond a small circle when he left 
this country for India, never to return ; and though he made 
for himself in India a name beyond any of his predecessors, 
able as many of them were, yet, for some unaccountable reason, 
India is beyond the range of English interests. 

It is on this account that we are the more anxious to call 
attention to the life of Bishop Milman, which his sister has 
given us, so that English Churchmen may know how good 
and great a man they have lost. Few, we believe, will put 
down the book without feeling that he was a man well worthy 


1 The Supernatural in Nature, 2nd edition, p. 369. 
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to take his place with Bishops Wilberforce and Selwyn. Some, 
perhaps, will even agree with the opinion entertained by those 
whose privilege it was to know him well, that though his abili- 
ties were of a less popular character, yet that in real power 
of intellect, in acuteness of reasoning, in depth of learning, in 
facility of acquiring knowledge, and in retentiveness of memory, 
he was unsurpassed. 

In one introductory chapter we find all that is to be told 
of Robert Milman’s life previous to his appointment to the see 
of Calcutta in January 1867, when in his fifty-first year. His 
life had been singularly uneventful. Neither at Westminster 
School nor at Oxford was there much to distinguish him 
from his fellows. His reputation at Westminster seems chiefly 
to have been gained for steadiness of head and nerve, shown 
in walking round the outside of one of the towers of the 
Abbey on the projecting cornice. 

After leaving Oxford, where he took a second class in 
1837, and being ordained to a curacy in 1839, he was ap- 
pointed in 1840 to the living of Chaddleworth, a small village 
in Berkshire, which he exchanged in 1851 for Lambourne, in 
the same county, where he spent another eleven years toil- 
ing day and night to reclaim one of the wildest and most 
neglected parishes in the county. 

Here he might have remained to the end of his life, 
labouring on faithfully and diligently, with no ambition except 
to do God’s work according to His will, had he not attracted 
the discriminating notice of Bishop Wilberforce, one of whose 
chief merits it was to be ever on the look-out for raw material 
which he might convert to the use of his diocese and of the 
Church at large. The Bishop seized upon him to assist him 
in his missions, then commencing, to take part in courses of 
Lent sermons at Oxford, to lecture to the students at Cud- 
desdon Theological College ; and in 1862 persuaded him to 
accept the poor but more important living of Great Marlow, 
where he remained till summoned to India, for which he sailed 
within five weeks of his appointment. 

It was a happy thing for Robert Milman, and ultimately 
for the Church, that he had been allowed twenty-two years of 
retirement and study, and that he made the most of his 
opportunities. He read systematically and voraciously, often 
far into the night, so as to have but four or five hours in bed, 
not only works on theology, ancient and modern, English and 
foreign, but lighter literature of all kinds; and he not only 
read, but remembered, and could reproduce what he read, so 
as to be able to preach or lecture when called upon at the 
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shortest notice. An instance of this is given. When asked 
to lecture on S. Anselm to the Cuddesdon students, the fol- 
lowing week, he quietly said, ‘I have read all S. Anselm: I 
will come,’ and the lectures he gave are described by one of 
the students as superior to anything he had heard before, 
in ability and depth and fresh first-hand learning ; ‘Milman 
appeared familiar with all the history, philosophy, and general 
life of those ages.’ Of another course of lectures given at 
Cuddesdon, in 1857, 0n S. Clement of Alexandria, Dr. Liddon 
(no mean authority) has remarked, ‘I have never forgotten 
his lectures, so vivid was his description of the characteristic 
teaching and methods of the Alexandrian school. He was 
able to throw a peculiar freshness over all sorts of old subjects.” 

It has been said that the strength of the English Church 
has ever been in her country parsonages, and doubtless, as in 
the case of Robert Milman, there is a large reserve of power 
and dormant energy of which the world knows nothing, till 
some accident, so to speak, calls it forth. Then, from time to 
time, some great orator, or divine, or historian, or administrator 
suddenly appears on the stage from an unsuspected quarter. 

We are ready, when some acknowledged leader, some 
champion of the faith, is taken from us, to say, as King James 
said of Douglas— 

‘I have not any captains more 
Of such account as he ;’ 


but we believe that the English Church might often more 
truly take the nobler view of the English king, and say, as he 
did of Percy— 
‘Thank God, I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as he.’ 


The English Church has the men, but does not always know 
where to find them to her hand, and under our hap-hazard 
system of patronage cannot always put them, when found, 
in the right place. What Gray said of the country church- 
yard is equally true of the country parsonage: that many live 
and die unknown to fame, whose abilities fitted them for a 
wider field and more extensive influence. They need not, 
indeed, be wasted, for no work done for God, in however 
humble a sphere, can fail to have its influence for good. If 
Robert Milman had lived and died at Chaddleworth, he would 
not have lived in vain; but unhappily all are not like him, 
and we fear that there are many who fritter away their lives 
or sink into stagnation, because a small parish does not appear 
to furnish a sufficiently wide field for their energies. 
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Of late years, Church congresses, Diocesan conferences 
and missions have done much to bring to the front men who 
might otherwise have remained unknown, and have been of 
the greatest advantage to the men themselves in opening a 
wider scope for their energies ; but there are many who may 
well be stirred up to fresh activity by reading of Robert 
Milman in his country parish: how, though by nature ad- 
dicted to literary pursuits, and keenly sensitive to the attrac- 
tions of social intercourse, he held all these things as nothing 
when weighed in the balance against the work that he had set 
before him, and would abandon them without a thought to 
force his way through frost and snow to some distant cottage- 
lecture or service, just as afterwards in India he would under- 
take a laborious journey of many days and nights, and all as 
the merest matter of course, without any consciousness of 
sacrifice. 

But the point which we would especially impress on the 
younger clergy is this: that Bishop Milman, though left for 
years in a quiet country village and in the discharge of very 
simple duties, was all the time fitting himself for that wider 
sphere to which in God’s providence he was destined. 

If, from the earliest days of his ministry, he could have fore- 
seen that he would one day be called upon to take the oversight 
of the Church in India, he could not have devised for himself 
a more appropriate training than that which he went through, 
so that, when the call tame, he started up as a soldier fully 
armed and equipped for the conflict. Not to speak of the 
habits which he formed of unwearying labour, forgetfulness 
of self and consideration of others, ungrudging liberality, and 
entire devotion to his Master’s work, the stores of accurate 
knowledge which he amassed from systematic reading of the 
Fathers and ecclesiastical history, the acquaintance which he 
made with all the forms of modern thought and speculation, 
German as well as English, his acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages, all proved of the utmost value to one ‘who was 
called upon,’ as he said, ‘in India to review every question of 
Church doctrine and discipline and practice with reference to 
first principles ;’ who had to contend with the native supersti- 
tion and imported unbelief of the subtle Oriental mind, and 
to make himself a master of the various languages and 
dialects of his vast diocese. 

No wonder that with a preparation of this kind, added to 
his natural powers, and, far more than this, with that single- 
ness of purpose, that simple faith, and deep humility, and 
entire self-abnegation which so remarkably characterized him, 
VOL. X.—NO, XX. II 
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the Bishop made such a mark in India as, in the opinion of a 
Presbyterian high in office, no man had ever made before. 
Robert Milman was, above all his predecessors, a Missionary 
Bishop. The great work of Bishop Cotton had been making 
provision for the education of the Eurasians and poorer 
Europeans, a class strangely neglected before. Bishop Mil- 
man, while he took the deepest interest in the Hill Schools, 
founded with this object, and while he never forgot the claims 
of either soldiers or civilians, had especially at heart the con- 
version of India, which seemed to him ‘ God’s reason for giving 
to England this strange dominion. The spirit in which he 
undertook and discharged the office of Bishop cannot be 
better described than in words dictated by himself just before 
his death—‘ At any cost and at any sacrifice, as far as I am 
concerned, India shall be won to the Lord Jesus.’ He tried 
to instil the same feeling into the Government chaplains :— 


‘I must ask you,’ he writes to one, ‘ for Christ’s sake to throw 
your interest and sympathy into this(mission) work. You are before 
Christ as responsible for the heathen round about you as you are for 
the British soldiers, There is no evading this accountability by any- 
one who undertakes an Indian chaplaincy. I felt it in my own 
person even terribly when I accepted the Bishopric, most reluctantly, 
God is witness. You will find that working with your Mission Com- 
mittee will be a real help and assistance to your English work, in 
which may God bless and prosper you more and more.’ 


‘ He gave dignity to mission work,’ was the remark of one 
of the missionaries ; while the native Christians said ‘ he was 
the first bishop who made them feel that they also had a 
bishop.’ 

It has been the fashion, with some of late, to speak of 
the connexion of bishops in India with the Government as 
a fatal hindrance to missionary work. This was not Bishop 
Milman’s view. Whatever may have been the case in the 
earlier days of the Episcopate, and whatever colour may 
have been given to such a notion by the wording of the 
original Letters Patent, no one one can read Bishop Milman’s 
‘Journal’ without seeing that he was practically as unfettered 
as any missionary of a voluntary association could possibly 
have been, and could speak the truth as boldly without fear 
of man; while at the same time his official position gained 
for him a more ready hearing, and gave additional weight to 
his words. The Bishop felt very strongly the importance to 
Christianity, in the eyes of the natives, of maintaining the 
Establishment in India. He said, with reference to a pro- 
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eink to abolish ‘dieu ) in Ceylon, that without entering into 
higher questions, even politically they were not useless. 


‘In our Eastern regions it is a great misfortune when there is not 
some “spiritual” person in a good position, and of larger thought 
than missionaries in general. Certainly, in India, we bishops are 
more of a link between Europeans and natives than anyone else. I 
really think that I have done more to promote a friendly feeling 
between English and native society than anyone ; not, of course, 


from any ability or energy, but simply from putting the natives at 
their ease.’ 


The Bishop’s notion of missionary work was not confined 
to directly religious ministrations. His social gatherings at 
Calcutta, and his lectures to educated natives in all the large 
centres of his diocese, were a most striking and successful 
part of his work. With reference to the first, the conver- 
saziones, to which he invited the native gentlemen to meet 
the European society of Calcutta at his palace, Dr. Norman 
McLeod, who was present on one occasion during his visit to 
India, thus writes :-— 


‘The Viceroy and State officers, missionaries, judges, and pro- 
fessors represented European society, while natives of rank—rajahs, 
princes, Hindu and Mahomedan, barristers, and editors of native 
papers—represented native society. Here they all met in the house 
of a Christian Bishop as his friends and guests. How wise, how 
conciliatory, how Christian was the idea of such an assemblage! 
The more we know of the world as it is, the more we feel the vast 
power of personal intercourse as a means of creating a better under- 
standing between man and man, of increasing charity and destroying 
prejudice. Nowhere on earth is this personal intercourse more diffi- 
cult, and yet nowhere is it more needed, than among the natives and 
Europeans in India. It is needed between governors and governed, 
between missionaries and those whom they instruct. The meeting 
at the Bishop’s was to me peculiarly pleasing, as recognizing, and in 
as far as possible meeting, this great want.’ 


Very remarkable must have been the spectacle which 
these gatherings presented to the eye :— 


‘Native ladies in white veils, Armenian and Greek priests, Parsees 
and strangers from many parts of India, or even from the far East, 
like the King of Siam, used to be present at these assemblies, which 
from the gorgeous dress of the natives, their splendid turbans and 
jewels, formed a striking and brilliant scene in the beautiful house, 
with its wide verandahs, which the liberality of Bishop Wilson had 
given to the see of Calcutta.’ 


No one, we think, can for a moment doubt what the moral 


effect must have been, and it seems to have been acknow- 
112 
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beasia bir all sintties: Meetings of another kind, sii with a 
more distinctly religious aim, are mentioned by the Bishop 
in a letter written in 1871 :— 


‘Several clever Bramo Samaj and other earnest native Baboos 
are desirous of conversing with myself and others on religious topics. 
They have been once at my house, and are coming again to-night ; 
but the palace is too far from their dwellings. Can you allow us to 
meet once a week for about eight weeks in any large room in your 
establishment? And can you and other friends join us in our dis- 
cussions? Thehelp of thoughtful and clever laymen is very desirable 
on such occasions. Our first subject was “‘ The State of the Roman 
world when Christianity prevailed in it.” Our subject to-night is the 
“Criterion of Truth.” We meet at eight p.m., and the discussion lasts 
perhaps two hours. I think it better that the meetings should not 
be, or be called, missionary, as it might give the educated natives a 
prejudice against them ; therefore I wish for a room not in any Mis- 
sionary College, but where we may all meet on equal terms. If you 
were disengaged this evening, and could be at the palace at eight, 
you would be able to judge for yourself of the nature of these dis- 
cussions. What they will lead to, or if they will lead to anything, is 
of course in God’s hand. We have to argue with men of great 
subtlety and considerable knowledge, and, as far as I can tell, of real 
piety in their way. The rationalistic views of Europe are known. to 
them, and cast many difficulties in their way. It is very anxious 
work.’ 


At another time, lectures of a still more decidedly reli- 
gious character, on such subjects as ‘ Eternal Life,’ ‘The One 
True God,’ ‘Jesus Christ the Mediator,’ ‘The Mission of 
Christ,’ were given by the Bishop at Mirzapore, the native 
side of the city of Calcutta, and were largely attended. Other 
lectures, not of a directly missionary character, were given to 
educated natives on literary or philosophic subjects, ranging 
over a wide field, such as ‘ Epic Poetry,’ ‘The Characteristics 
of Race,’ Truth, Faith, Revelation, Eclecticism. But they 
were all made subsidiary to the great object which he ever 
kept before his mind, the conversion of his hearers. He 
‘spoke right out.’ Unfortunately, these addresses were de- 
livered extempore, and were very imperfectly reported, if at 
all. Of one on ‘Truth,’ characterized as a powerful and 
forcible address, delivered with all the eloquence of earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, a gentleman who heard it says :-— 


‘I am sure it made a great, and I trust lasting, impression on all. 
Free from bigotry, free from every allusion that could hurt the feel- 
ings or irritate a believer in another faith than the Christian, it seemed 
to me the ideal of missionary teaching. So I can imagine Bishop 
Milman’s great predecessor preaching to attentive multitudes in the 
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market-place at Athens, on the text : “‘ Whom ye ignorantly worship, 
Him declare I unto you.”’ 


Of the last which he delivered at Umritsur a writer in the 
Calcutta Review says: ‘It is not unfitting that the last of these 
striking addresses should have been on a subject which gave 
opportunity for as true a missionary heart as ever beat to give 
utterance to the yearnings of a lifetime, “ The Offence of the 
Cross,” and none who heard it will easily forget that grand 
apology for a Christian’s faith.’ 

It was this yearning of the Bishop’s heart for the conver- 
sion of India to Christ which made him set so much store by 
the acquisition of the native languages. ‘I feel that I ought 
scarcely to have accepted Calcutta without some polyglottism, 
and I must work to make up the deficiency, though it is late 
to begin.’ How he worked, and how he succeeded, his memoirs 
amply prove. 

It may well have seemed marvellous, as it did, that one 
who came to India for the first time at the age of fifty-one, and 
was necessarily immersed in English work, should be ,able to 
preach without notes in Hindi, Hindustani, and Bengali, and 
to conduct services in some of the less known dialects and 
varieties of these languages as well. His studies were chiefly 
carried on in trains, dék gharris, boats, palkis. An Arabic or 
Persian grammar would often occupy a dusty journey or a 
boat voyage down the-rivers. 

The Rev. R. Winter says of a lecture given by the Bishop 
to the Delhi Literary Society, on the ‘ Progress of Literature,’ 
in Hindustani: ‘ He spoke most eloquently for an hour, with- 
out a note before him, on a subject demanding language 
very different from that needed in religious addresses, and in- 
cluding the use of a large number of scientific and technical 
terms.’ Nor, great as was the Bishop’s power of acquiring 
language, was the knowledge acquired without sheer hard 
work, and grinding at grammars like (or unlike) any school- 
boy. He surprised his moonshee by his unprecedentedly 
rapid mastery of ‘irregular roots.’ In a letter home in 1868 
he tells little C.,‘I am a good boy to learn my grammar very 
diligently. It is unpleasant at my time of life, but I want 
to be able to preach in one or two languages, if possible.’ 
At another time: ‘I am amusing myself by working at Bur- 
mese. It is an agglutinative language of which I am glad to 
get an idea . . . I have taken a Burmese lad from the Ran- 
goon school to coach me. The pronunciation is very difficult.’ 

We cannot be surprised, with the Bishop's strong feeling 
of the claims of India upon England, to find him again and 
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again lamenting over the apathy that existed on the subject, 
and the difficulty of getting men or women to go out and 
labour for Christ. 


‘ Alas for our lack of men and lack of mission spirit in England, 
especially with regard to India. It is heart-breaking ! 

‘I wonder devout and able men do not have their hearts kindled 
to come out and help us here. The fields of labour will not wait. 
Others step in where our men ought to be, or missions actually relapse 
and come to nothing. 

‘I am very anxious to have a sisterhood, a working one, out here, 
but cannot yet succeed in hearing of any ladies who would volunteer. 
I grudge them to Africa, where they cannot be half so much wanted. 
But there is no sentiment about India and an extravagant prejudice 
against its climate, whereas now, with the hills when wanted, it is 
healthy enough for any one.’ 


And to the same effect, when looking forward to a visit 
home :— 


‘ People think, when I put in a personal appearance at home, 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining recruits. I have doubts myself, 
as laman /ndian ; if I were African or Melanesian, it would be easier. 
I am in desperate want of men, but still, with Bishop Patteson, 
would rather do without men than have unsuitable assistants. I find 
that, at least in our Church missions, men from Oxford and Cambridge 
are the best workers and the most devoted and successful.’ 


It is pleasant, after reading such language, to think, as an 
indication of some change at least in public feeling, of the 
Cambridge mission to Delhi, now numbering six graduates, 
and of the projected Oxford mission to Calcutta: both doubt- 
less in some measure due to the Bishop’s appeals, and an 
answer to his prayers. 

We do not propose to follow in chronological order the 
narrative of Bishop Milman’s episcopal labours, but rather to 
extract such passages as may give a general notion of the 
man himself, of the character and variety of his work, and of 
his opinions on different subjects of interest. We are well 
aware of the ignorance of Indian geography which prevails 
amongst non-Indian readers, and we believe that it would be 
hopeless to get them to follow the Bishop’s visitation tours. 
Asa rule, eight months in every year were spent in locomotion 
through all parts of a diocese, extending from Peshawur on 
the north-west to Burmah on the south-east, and, on the occa- 
sion of his visitation as Metropolitan, embracing Ceylon. 

Very different were most of these journeys from those 
which the first Bishop of India describes in his journal, when, 
with a large retinue and a military escort, there was a leisurely 
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progress of about fifteen miles a day, which, however mono- 
tonous and tiresome, afforded time for rest and study. 

The railway enabled Bishop Milman to rush from one end 
of his diocese to another without stopping, 1,100 miles at a 
stretch, while, in order to reach the places remote from rail- 
ways, he had recourse to every imaginable kind of conveyance, 
including floating down a river on inflated skins. Horses, 
ponies, camels and elephants, palkis and dak gharris, railway 
trucks and dog-carts, boats, yachts, and steamers, were put 
in requisition, according to circumstances, by day and night. 
The Bishop never allowed any obstacles or difficulties, any 
considerations of fatigue or danger, to stand in the way of his 
keeping an engagement which he had made. We sometimes 
read of his travelling at night and arriving in the morning just 
in time for morning service, and yet going through a long and 
fatiguing day’s work. Sometimes we are thankful to hear ot 
his going to bed even for a couple of hours before his work 
began. Out of two months spent in his Central Indian tour 
in 1869, twenty-six nights were passed on the road without 
going to bed. 

These are specimens of various modes of travelling :— 


‘The journey down the river Jhelum in boats in which he and 
his chaplain slept, and then by riding and driving across country, took 
ten days of incessant travelling. It proved longer than was expected, 
and when it was completed, they only reached Ferozepore three- 
quarters of an hour before the time fixed for a confirmation of fifty- 
nine candidates, many of them soldiers. 

‘ After dinner we left in doolies, in which we travelled all night. 
At 2 a.m. we changed bearers, and met Captain Gordon, who gave 
us a cup of tea by moonlight on the road. In the early morning 
Captain Jenkins kindly met us and mounted us. We had police 
horses, strong and active, but a little wild. We changed horses half 
way. About two miles from the station Major Godley met us with 
his carriage, a good English-built double dog-cart. The distance 
from Kohat to Bunnoo is eighty-seven miles, and by our various 
conveyances we had accomplished it in about twenty hours.’ 


And here is a specimen of what the Bishop considered a 
fair day’s work at Umritsur :— 


‘At 8 a.m. I attended a short service at the Station Church. I 
celebrated the holy communion, and preached to the soldiers. At 
11 I held the ordination in the Native Church, which was quite full, 
when.two were ordained priests and four deacons. The service was 
partly in English, partly in Hindustani, which not only made the 
service too long, but was rather confusing. The congregation, how- 
ever, seemed much impressed with the solemnity of the service, 
Imad-ud-din’s ordination doubtless attracting many spectators. There 
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were eighty communicants, and the service lasted three hours. At 
half-past 4 I attended service at the Station Church and preached 
for the local mission, which is one of the most active and satisfactory 
I have seen. After the evening service, about six, we left for Loo- 
diana, crossed the Bear River, and arrived on the morning of the 7th.’ 


TheImad-ud-din here mentioned was a learned Mahometan 
moulvie, who afterwards was made the Bishop’s chaplain. 

Other extracts from the Bishop’s journal will show that he 
had not only labours but perils, by land and water :-— 


‘In one spot our guide, who had been behind us, said it was for- 
tunate we had waited for him, as the straight road which we should 
naturally have taken would have brought us into a deep quicksand. 
We might thus quietly have disappeared, and been heard of no more. 
Thanking God for His mercy, we continued our ride. 

‘I could not bring my sister on this tour; the travelling is too 
difficult and a little risky. We had to cross the jungle the other day 
near Atterghur, having taken the wrong road, and were within an ace 
of being benighted ; the jungle being full of panthers and tigers which 
abound in this country, although not in general man-eaters. 

‘Then we had to ride on trollies or lories, as they call them, over 
the bridges, consisting only of the iron rails of the tramway of the 
railroad ; quite safe, but nervous work, if you have nerves.’ 


From Patna :— 


‘I have had a rather laborious tour in Central India. I think I 
can endorse Bishop Wilberforce’s opinion in favour of the bishops in 
the Colonies retiring before death. 


‘The Episcopi of England, who sit at home at ease, 
How little do they know of the dangers of the sees. 


‘ They little know what our Eastern journeys are. I am sure that 
the physique of an athlete is a necessary qualification for effectual 
supervision of such dioceses as we have here. We heard of tigers in 
all directions, but we did not come across any of those lively animals. 
They are not reckoned dangerous to man in that part, but when a 
man shoots six before breakfast, they are certainly plentiful.’ 


The Bishop himself was not troubled with nerves. On 
finding the bridge over the Jumna broken, he crossed the 
river on planks, at a considerable height, fastened to the piers 
of the broken suspension bridge. As the Jumna is a strong 
and rushing river, not fordable there even for elephants, the 
chaplain, a much younger man, who had nerves, had to be 
swung over by ropes in a basket. The Bishop’s feat was a 
wonderful proof of steady head and nerves. At another time— 


‘I have had some hardish travelling lately, but remain, thank 
God, strong, though at times weary. I have had to ride fifty miles 
and to walk ten or twelve, and can still do so without discomfort.’ 
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Again— 


‘We have at last reached Dalhousie, after a tedious and difficult, 
though not dangerous journey. The rivers were a good deal out and 
the road broken and slippery. We had. to be carried over one river 
on a “charpoy,” on the men’s heads. I think, if it had not been for 
my dignity, I should have stripped and waded myself. 

‘I have had some rather hard travelling lately, but am none the 
worse for it. The railways, which were “smashed up,” are nearly 
mended again now. For a time India was almost cut in half. 

‘We—that is, I and Jacob—came down forty miles of the river on 
musaks (inflated skins), which was rather amusing. But by it we got 
parted from our luggage. I had consequently some loafer-like travel- 
ling for a time, all alone without servants or baggage. However, I 
am sufficiently known not to be taken up foran impostor. My robes 
were of the Bartholomew Fair style, rigged up for the occasion by the 
chaplains’ wives. But we are not ceremoniously critical, and I did 
the best I could to look episcopal.’ 


The epitaph written by Sir Arthur Hobhouse, fora monu- 
ment erected to the Bishop’s memory in Calcutta Cathedral, 
will seem in no way overstrained to those who have read his 
journals :— 

‘SHPE VERSATUS IN ITINERIBUS 
IN PERICULIS FLUMINUM SOLITUDINE MARIS 
IN LABORE ET FATIGATIONE 
IN VIGILUS S#PENUMERO 
IN JEJUNIIS FREQUENTER 
IN QUOTIDIANA* OMNIUM ECCLESIARUM CURA 
OPES VIRES VITAM DENIQUE 
DEO HOMINIBUSQUE DICANS 
DEDIT NON PERDIDIT.’ 


For, indeed, it is our conviction that few men have ever 
more closely followed the example of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, not only in unwearied labours, but in the single aim 
to live to God’s glory and spread His knowledge, counting all 
things else in comparison as nothing. 

This, we think, will be the impression given to all by the 
records of his life now made public, as it was by the life itself, 
to those who had the privilege of knowinghim. Inconfirma- 
tion of this we are allowed to quote from a letter written, after 
reading the Memoir, by one of the most distinguished divines 
of our day :— 


‘I was unable to read without a great many feelings of self- 
reproach, which such an example of what can be done with life in our 
day inevitably suggests. The beauty of the book is that the moral inte- 
rest is always heightening. There are no shadows, no temporary 
fallings back which are afterwards recovered. It is a true commentary 
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on “ the path. of the just, as a shining light shining more and more 
unto the perfect day.” ’ 


Nothing but an iron constitution—or, as he says himself, 
the physique of an athlete—would have enabled the Bishop 
to get through the amount of bodily exertion which he did, 
travelling by night and working by day. But his mental 
activity was quite as remarkable as his physical endurance. 
It is marvellous to hear of him as we do continually, after 
a day of toil, giving a lecture on some literary or philo- 
sophical subject, which must have required much thought and 
preparation, and this, too, often in a foreign language. We 
may judge of the difficulties of any kind of study from his 
own description :— 


‘I have to keep up a large business correspondence, without an 
office or a clerk, when I and my chaplain are travelling night and 
day, and have much work at each station I visit. The climate is 
also a puzzle, and sometimes the damp, sometimes the drought, 
spoils all letter-copying books. The movement of boats, and winds, 
and punkahs, disturb the letters as I write them ; you must therefore 
make excuses for me.’ 


At another time he says :— 


‘ The fever (caught from riding in the rain) was busy with me all 
the time I was here, and I have a difficulty in remembering what took 
place, as I had no time to make notes.’ 


And yet with all his journeying, and his care of all the 
churches, the Bishop contrived to keep himself acquainted 
with the books of the day. He tells his cousin not to forget 
to send him any striking work as soon as it comes out. 
‘ Anything important, either of faith or infidelity, lam glad of.’ 

Here is a specimen of the ‘mass of unorthodoxy’ which 
he got through in a leisure time at Mussoorie :— 


‘I read Baumgarten, Ewald, Hare, re-read Zace Homo, read 
Keim, Noach—a wonderful piece of clever blasphemy—Hilgenfeld, 
Hofmann, began Strauss, read Sepp, Renan, and dipped into others. 

‘What a wonderful literature it is, all concentering on the life of 
Jesus, however different the views may be. May God keep me from 
all error and sanctify me in the truth. “ Zhy word is truth.” It 
certainly comes out more and more as ¢4e truth the more it is studied. 
It is curious to see Noach scoffing at the Swabian (Strauss) and the 
Gallic Cock (Renan) for the feebleness of their unbelief and negation, 
yet gradually becoming more and more wrapped up in the person of 
the Lord, and unable to divest himself of the attraction. “ He being 
lifted up draws all men unto Him.”’ 


His criticisms are sometimes trenchant, but with a vein of 
quiet humour running through them :— 
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‘I have got Vaticanism, and shinai reply, which I have only 
glanced at. He is the coolest hand at saying impressive nothings 
that I ever heard of. He was always deficient in accuracy and real . 
knowledge, and yet always was, or appeared to be, unhesitatingly 
confident in himself. I see he has been promulgating wild history 
at Canterbury, when consecrating the little papal church built there.’ 

‘Is it yet known who is the author of Supernatural Religion? 
It is very slow, and a mass of fallacies, though with much book . 
learning : a kind of Buckle, but only a brass buckle in comparison 
with the original. 

‘I have been reading Orby Shipley. I don’t think much of Orby.’ 


But it must not be supposed that the bishop was incapable 
of seeing the merits of an opponent. He was of a singularly 
fair and unbiassed mind, and his sympathies were very wide. 
No better illustration of this can be given than an article 
(Three Essays on Religion, by John Stuart Mill) written by 
him in the Calcutta Review, which we think his sister has done 
well in reprinting, as showing the attitude of the Bishop’s 
mind towards one of the greatest of modern sceptics: ‘the 
pity of one strong in his own faith for the man who had cut 
himself off from all spiritual comforts, and bound himself 
down by the iron chains of his pitiless logic to this earth 
alone, for the satisfaction of all the yearnings and aspirations 
of his sensitive and passionate nature.’ 

The article well deserves perusal, both as a specimen of 
acute and masterly criticism, and as showing the Bishop’s 
readiness to enter into and sympathize with the difficulties and 
trials, the noble aspirations and purposes, of ‘so powerful and 
burning a mind, cast from the first dawn of its intellectual 
life into so tremendous and inexorable a mould.’ 

We cannot refrain from quoting the concluding passage of 
the article, which strikes us as singularly beautiful both in 
language and idea :— 


‘Is it even presumptuous to follow the soul going out into that 
future in that ill-defined but quickening hope—to imagine how that 
eagle eye may at last sink, and that daring forehead bow, and as the 
full light of truth shines out behind the veil, how the spirit may at 
last recognize, in all the fulness of Godhead and Manhood, Him 
whom, however imperfectly, he regarded as his ideal? When the 
great truths rise up before him in all their majesty, may not the great 
sceptic, like the sceptical but penitent apostle, be ready to fall down 
and worship, crying, ‘“‘ My Lord and my God”?’ 


Nor does it seem to us less remarkable that amidst all his 
cares and fatigues, the Bishop preserved his freshness of spirit 
and keen appreciation of the beauties of scenery, and still 
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more, that he found time to record his impressions. We find 
scattered about in his journal exquisite pictures, which showed 
. that he had the eye of a painter as well as the pen of a poet. 
Such is the following, written of the gardens at Cawnpore :— 


‘In the centre, the Well of the Massacre, with Marochetti’s 
Angel in white marble standing over it. ‘The moon was rising in 
a soft purple sky, and sent its rays through the arcaded enclosure, 
and shone gradually on the cross, the head, and also beneath on 
the feet and robe of the white marble angel. It had a very solemn 
and peculiar effect, and you almost seemed to hear the murmur of 
voices, and to see the shapes of the dead in the deep underneath, 
in their quiet rest and peace, after the fearful toil and agony of their 
death.’ 

Great weight will naturally attach to the opinions formed 
by a man of such wide views and calm judgment as the 
Bishop, on questions relating to the Church’s mission work 
in India in its various bearings. He saw plainly that the 
influence of English law, thought, science, civilization and 
morality, was inevitably sapping the foundations of ancient 
prejudices and superstitions. The question which he asked 
was, whether, amidst fading prejudices and vanishing super- 
stitions, the truth as it is in Jesus was being established in 
their place? In his first charge he said :— 


‘As the temple of idolatry and error, great and walled up to 
heaven, hoary and venerable with the traditions of ages, adorned 
with poetry and philosophy, sinks before our eyes, do we see amidst 
its crumbling domes and shattering columns of darkness the vision 
of the Holy Church of God rising in all its beauty, and gathering 
under its starry roof the present and the unborn generations of 
India? If there is a mighty future before it, will it be a Christian 
future? It is a problem of wonderful interest to all, to us ministers 
absolutely overwhelming.’ 


The view which he took was, on the whole, encouraging. 
He points out that whereas formerly there was among the 
natives a general contempt or abhorrence of the Christian 
religion, and a firm persuasion in the superiority of their own 
systems, they now not only recognized the beauty of the 
Gospel, the loveliness of our Saviour’s character, and the 
general perfection of the faith which He preached, but they 
seemed to have a desire that it should be set before them with 
such attractive force that they might be unable to resist it, 
that it might compel them to come in. 

In his second charge he said that the ratio of highly 
educated converts, men of position and ability, was on the 
increase :— 
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‘He dwelt on this because some members of the Brahmo Samaj had 
begun to boast that it had checked the evangelization of India. It 
is possible that for a season there may be fewer converts, The 
Samaj certainly offers a kind of halting place for men who have 
rejected the ancient superstitions and idolatries, but cannot bring 
themselves to take the decided step of baptism which parts them 
evidently and irrevocably from their old society. 

‘ Not unnaturally, many in this condition begin to oppose Christi- 
anity as having an exclusive claim upon the faith of man. They 
speak disparagingly in particular of Christian missions and mis- 
sionaries: but in this are rather repeating the utterances of Positivists 
and Secularists in and from Europe and America. 

‘ This is not the case with all. There are certainly others who 
feel more deeply their obligations to the past and present labours of 
the Christian Church in this land. 

‘It is our duty to pray day and night that these higher and 
nobler minds may be drawn on into the full truth. Their labours 
for the benefit of India may be useful eventually in preparing the 
way for that reconstruction of society here which seems only possible 
on a Christian basis. 

‘ They are not, therefore, to be considered as checking the evan- 
gelization of India. One reason is sufficient. It is not checked. 
It is flowing on with the same quiet but effectual stream. Its 
course may not be so rapid as with the early conversions of Xavier, 
or with those of the Dutch in Ceylon, in the days of the dominion of 
Portugal or Holland. But it is what they were not: true, real, per- 
manent as far as it extends. It will not, therefore, be checked, 
because there is life in it.’ 


On another occasion he says :— 


‘The antagonism to Christianity, especially among the Brahmo 
Samaj, is becoming more and more manifest continually. It has been 
nursed, it seems to me, more by the whole tone of Government 
and Government education than by anything else, and is more con- 
spicuous in the native Liberal party than in the old orthodox Hindoos. 
It is a spirit of scepticism allowing any amount of outward con- 
formity which may save all family disagreements and social an- 
tagonisms.’ 


But, notwithstanding this hindrance, the Bishop continued 
to entertain great hopes of the evangelization of the land. 
He did not expect great results at once; but exhorted his 
clergy to work and work on, in faith and patience, as the 
children of Israel went day after day round Jericho, and to 
believe that when ‘God gave the word, the walls of unbelief 
would fall.’ 

He mentions one remarkable instance of the disappear- 
ance of prejudice, in his being asked by the native members 
of the committee of the native hospital to use a prayer at 
the laying of the first stone by the Viceroy :— 
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‘ It seems ies he says, ‘ for Sindee and Mahontenesians to 
be asking for Christian prayers—for, of course, I could give no other— 
and perhaps it is a good sign. I believe they look on me as a kind 
of guru (priest) in chief. At all events, it recognizes Christianity as, 
on the whole, the best religion. We are zof to have a Mollah and a 
Brahmin on the right hand and left, and I made it a condition that it 
should be a Christian prayer, in which Christians could join.’ 


One of his last expressions of opinion on the subject was— 


‘The Mission work in India is making slow but steady progress 
in most places: in one or two its progress is rapid. Education, at 
its first blush ineffably conceited, is for a time rather working against 
it, When this phase is past, I trust that some receptive power will 
form itself in the hearts of our educated natives. It is not so much 
the zntellectual as the moral power which is wanting. When the fuss 
and noise and sense of triumph are over, ‘the still small voice may 
make itself heard.’ 


He deeply felt the tendency of the Government Schools 
to produce infidelity. ‘It is very saddening,’ he says, ‘ espe- 
cially when we consider what might have been done if 
Government had been less prejudiced against aaeny 


officially.’ 


‘I find the natives like me all the better for speaking right out. It 
has been the stupid tergiversation about religion which has engen- 
dered suspicion, not frank and open avowal of our desire for their 
becoming Christians. There was actually a petition from the students 
of one of the Government Colleges against the indifference of the 
English authorities to religion.’ 


Nor was Bishop Milman at all satisfied with the system of 
religious instruction in the Mission Schools, especially the 
uniting of Christian children with heathen in prayers and 
hymns, and the allowing religious instruction to be given by 
heathen teachers. We find frequent entries in his Journal to 
this effect :— 


‘ They sang hymns : Christian hymns seemed out of place in the 
mouths of children who were mostly heathen ; but this is the way 
of missions, and I think one of the causes of insufficient success, as 
there is the usual want of distinction between Christians and non- 
Christians. The religious teaching seemed of the usual indefinite and 
ineffectual description. The Hindustani Catechism taught by a 
Mussulman master in the most perfunctory way. I could not get 

to see the danger. . . . They have no real plan of Christian 
instruction. The teaching is generally very haphazard, irreverent, 
and unmeaning.’ 


General Tremenheere has done good service by calling 
the attention of the Church in England to this subject, as 
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also did the late Bishop of Bombay. There has perhaps, 
in some quarters, been a tendency to go too much into 
extremes in the opposite direction, and to advocate undue 
reserve in communicating religious instruction. Those who 
wish to see the subject treated with calmness and moderation, 
by one of all others best qualified to speak from long experi- 
ence, should read a letter addressed to the Bishop of Madras 
by Bishop Caldwell, who mentions that in all the schools 
under his supervision a distinction is made between the 
Christians and the non-Christians at the daily school prayers. 
The Christians kneel as an act of worship: the non-Christians 
stand out of respect. The non-Christians were never asked, 
much less forced, to kneel ; kneeling being considered as a 
public profession of adherence to the Christian religion. His 
idea of a missionary schoolmaster, as a man whose leading 
desire is to soften the hearts of his pupils, and draw them 
towards God, would exactly be that for which Bishop Milman 
so much longed. 

Another hindrance to conversion, which we find the Bishop 
continually deploring, are the divisions of the Christian 
world. It is perhaps too much assumed on platforms in 
England that all missionaries among the heathen are sharing 
in one great work. It is forgotten how oftentimes one 
neutralizes another. ‘Our divisions are certainly saddening, 
and a greater stumbling-block than people fancy.’ So, in 
writing from Santhalia, where there was great promise of 
fruit, and several devoted clergymen, he says, ‘In other parts 
there are Baptists, and the Free Church of Scotland is open- 
ing a mission. It is lamentable that even here our divisions 
are to be introduced ; but so it is, and the difficulty increases 
day by day. Union is but a distant view, fair though it be 
and attractive.’ 

And yet he was anxious that, in spite of these unhappy 
divisions, Christians should present as united a front as pos- 
sible to the heathen world without, and therefore he visited 
the missions not connected with the Church whenever he was 
asked to do so. Lord Northbrook, in a letter written after the 
Bishop’s death, mentions, as a proof of his largeness of mind, 
that he extended his sympathy and advice to men, whether in 
or out of the Church of England, who differed widely from one 
another on points of minor importance. He never exaggerated 
any such differences ; cn the contrary, his earnest desire seemed 
to be to bring all Christians together, as far as was possible, 
in a land where they form so small a part of the population. 

But he would never, for the sake of apparent unity, com- 
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promise his principles as a Churchman. When applied to 
sanction a clergyman’s preaching in a dissenting chapel, he 
not only refused his sanction, considering it distinctly wrong 
(notwithstanding the examples of Deans Stanley and Payne 
Smith and others, which he thought had done more harm 
than good), but inhibited the clergyman from the proposed 
step. ‘Iam of course aware,’ the Bishop says, ‘that I may 
lay myself open to the charge of prejudice and bigotry. I 
think myself indeed very free from both ; but cannot expect 
the world always to agree with me.’ On the occasion of 
some similar application, he writes :— 


‘When people wish to do something of which their conscience 
does not approve, they generally send me a telegraphic question. 
The necessary brevity forbids explanation, and some naked alterna- 
tives are exhibited in their natural difficulty and ugliness, and I am 
asked to choose between them. The decision would often involve 
principles of the utmost importance which are not visible at the 
moment.’ 


Very various, and often most difficult, were the questions 
continually coming before him for solution, which he always 
endeavoured to settle by recurrence to first principles. He 
said at one time, that since he came to India he had felt 
himself called upon to review almost every point of Church 
government and even of Church doctrine, and every ecclesi- 
astical practice, seriously and carefully in connexion with the 
position there. 

Such a question, for instance, was whether a convert with 
two wives should be baptized. The Bishop decided in the 
affirmative, after much deliberation and discussion with both 
clergy and laymen of weight. 


‘Here in India, where, if the husband were to put away one ot 
his wives, she would be an utter outcast, this appears to me the 
just solution, if the wives also are willing to become Christians. I 
should therefore support you in admitting the man and his family to 
baptism on the above conditions.’ 


It was the very exceptional position of married people 
in India which justified to the Bishop’s mind a departure from 
the general rule. The man was to pledge himself to mono- 
gamy for his children, and not to be admitted to the ministry 
or any ecclesiastical position. 

The question of authorizing and regulating the services of 
laymen had naturally forced itself on the Bishop from the 
first in a country where, from the paucity of clergy, many 
ministerial functions had ordinarily been discharged by lay- 
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men. In 1872, after five years’ experience of India, he drew 
up a paper, in which, dealing with the subject with his usual 
knowledge and judgment, after explaining the needs of the 
country, he proposed to revive the two minor orders of 
Reader and Sub-deacon, making it clearly understood ‘that 
they were not to be looked upon as leading on to higher 
orders, or as having any indelible character. At any time 
the reader or sub-deacon might resign their commissions, and 
the Bishop might recall or suspend them, on his own motion 
or that of the clergyman of the station. 

The sub-deacon, in addition to the duties usually assigned 
to lay readers under a bishop’s licence at home, was autho- 
rized to assist the celebrant in the administration of the 
chalice in the Holy Communion, to baptize in cases of 
emergency, to officiate at burials, and to prepare candidates 
for confirmation under the superintendence of the clergyman. 

We are thankful to hear that the number of sub-deacons 
has steadily increased: already, in 1876, they numbered 
twenty-six, and their services have been much valued. 

The following remarks seem to us well worthy of con- 
sideration, at home as well as in India. We believe that, if 
acted on fifty years ago, they might have prevented a great 
deal of our Dissent :— 


‘The more our Church laity feel, that when Church clergy are 
wanting they ought themselves to exercise the universal Christian 
priesthood within proper limits, instead of making “use in an uncom- 
fortable way of the ministers of various denominations, the better 
for themselves, for the Church, for the aforesaid ministers, and for 
the cause of our dear Lord in general.’ 


No one valued more than Bishop Milman the outward or- 
dinances of religion, or set greater store by order and decency 
in public worship, but he never forgot that the inner life was 
more than the outward form. From the time that he -first 
had had a parish he never intermitted daily service : ‘if two or 
three can come it is a fulfilment of the Church-rule, and has 
a special comfort to the earnest minister of Christ ;’ but there 
was a danger, he felt, of its superseding or shortening private 
prayer. It should, he. said, ‘be balanced, in order to be 
effectual, by more rather than less.’ 

The want of decent ritual in his diocese was very distress- 
ing to him :— 


‘I do not think bad and untidy buildings lead to edification. 
They are one of the common drawbacks in missions, and are to some 
extent a denial of the glory which the preacher proclaims. They do 
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not announce Christ as‘a great King. Too often the arrangements 
seem to designate the missionary as the proper object of worship. 
Of course this is not intentional, but it is the impression which an 
unbiassed mind derives, and it is uncomfortable.’ 


The danger to him in India seemed defect rather than 
excess of ritual, and he continually urged more attention to 
outward decency. On the other hand, he was most anxious 
that unnecessary offence should not be given and the law of 
love forgotten. He writes to a chaplain :— 


‘That which may be done without offence at home often cannot 
be done out here, and a division which may be of little account in a 
Christian country may in a heathen land be a most dangerous obstacle 
to the diffusion of the truth.’ 


The Bishop, we are told, always adopted the Eastward 
position himself, as most in accordance with the Prayer-Book, 
and no difficulty seems to have arisen in his diocese, as in 
Ceylon, with the C. M. S. clergy. There appeared to him a 
tendency at home to attach undue importance to ritual ques- 
tions. At the distance of India, the points in dispute appeared 
so minute as to be almost ridiculous. It seemed to him that 
the younger generation ‘lacked the simplicity, energy, and 
self-denial which characterized the leaders in the great revival 
of devotion and Church life: that there was more fuss than 
fire, more demonstration than devotion.’ 

It is clear, however, that this charge was not intended to 
apply to all of the younger generation. He gave credit to 
many for energy and devotion. He believed that they had 
done much, gathered in and converted many souls, taught 
them the true life of God; but he thought that the introduc- 
tion of needless ceremonies had marred a great work, and that 
they could have done more without them, and not have stirred 
up the spirit of antagonism and produced the Church Asso- 
ciation. 

At the same time he was anxious to secure the services of 
the Cowley Fathers for mission work in his diocese, feeling 
that brotherhoods and sisterhoods were especially wanted in 
India, and subsequently welcomed the Rev. S. W. O’Neil. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in the Bishop’s 
Episcopate was the reception into the communion of the 
English Church of the Lutheran mission at Chota Nagpore, 
in Lower Bengal, about 300 miles from Calcutta, among the 
K6l tribes. As the Bishop’s action in this matter was mis- 
understood, and exposed him to a great deal of misrepresent- 
ation, his biographer gives the history at some length; and 
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we think that every one who reads it must come to the con- 
clusion, not only that the Bishop was fully justified in the 
course which he ultimately took, but that he erred, if any- 
thing, on the side of caution rather than precipitancy. The 
facts, very briefly stated, were these. In 1845 four Germans, 
in Lutheran orders, had been sent out by Pastor Gossner from 
Berlin, and laboured with some success till the mutiny, and 
with still greater after their return from a temporary dispersion 
occasioned by it. In 1864, after the death of Pastor Gossner, 
Bishop Cotton, finding them in great distress for want of funds, 
wrote to the committee at Berlin, and promoted the formation 
of a committee of Germans and English at Calcutta. 

In 1866 a body of younger missionaries was sent out from 
Berlin, who quarrelled with the older ones, and brought grave 
charges against them which, though disproved after careful 
investigation, to the satisfaction both of Colonel Dalton, the 
Resident, and the committee at Calcutta, were believed by 
the Berlin Committee, who dismissed the missionaries and 
deprived them of their mission house and church. 

On this, 7,000 of the native converts determined to remain 
with their old friends, to whom they owed their knowledge of 
the truth, and whom they loved and respected. The mission- 
aries earnestly appealed to the Bishop to come to their aid. 
They desired to be received into the communion of the English 
Church, which they said had been the wish of Pastor Gossner 
for them before his death. The Bishop refused to visit them 
tilla further reference had been made to Berlin. He was 
naturally anxious that some arrangement should be made for 
the mission becoming part of the Church, but insisted that 
every opportunity should be given to Mr. Ansorge, who had 
been sent out from Berlin, to state his case. Though the mis- 
sionaries had been dismissed in November, it was not till 
March 16 that the Bishop came to Ranchi, to investigate the 
whole matter on the spot. After much patient enquiry and 
long deliberation, the Bishop acceded to the earnest petition 
of the K6l converts, headed by their elders and teachers, to 
be received into the English Church. 

He promised to return after Easter, to ordain their pastors 
and receive them formally into communion. 

‘When aware of this,’ an eye-witness says, ‘every face be-~ 
came radiant ; and when, after having received the episcopal 
benediction, they sang the hymn, “ Now thank we all our 
God,” their very notes seemed replete with exultant joy.’ 

According to his promise, the Bishop returned after Easter, 


and on April 18 ordained three pastors and one catechist, and 
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then administered the Holy Communion to 650 communicants, 
Kéls, Germans, and English. 

‘I did not seek them,’ the Bishop wrote ; ‘they sought me. I 
dare say I shall be criticized for my conduct, but the appeal made by 
the English residents and subscribers as well as by the natives could 
not be refused. Hitherto I have only been found fault with as hasty, 
which, as the matter has been very long in hand, is not a very just 
criticism. However, I must not shirk responsibility.’ 


And in answer to a protest from the Berlin Committee— 


‘I believe that when all the circumstances are fully known, my 
conduct will be approved by you, and I humbly trust that I have 
been guided by the great Head of the Church Himself.’ 


The mission continued to flourish, and was always an 
object of great interest to the Bishop. We read in his journal 
of seven visits paid to Ranchi and other places in the Chota 
Nagpore district. On the last occasion he ordained at Ranchi 
six priests and four deacons. Nowhere was there greater 
promise. 

‘It has’ been very pleasant,’ is the Bishop’s entry in his journal, 
* to visit this mission, and to find how the missionaries labour in de- 
votion and love for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the numerous 
faithful in this large district. There is distinctly a better promise of 
edification than I have seen elsewhere. May Godin His mercy pour 
out the abundance of His grace on all the labourers in this portion 
of His harvest! It is striking to see so strong an indigenous ministry 
so rapidly formed.’ 


At a subsequent period Bishop Milman was induced, after 
the same careful investigation and deliberation, as in the case 
of the Kdls, to receive into the Church 200 Karens in Burma, 
who had separated themselves from the American Baptist 
missionaries. Till the Bishop was quite satisfied that every 
opportunity of return to the Baptist missionaries had been 
afforded, and that they were resolute and conscientious in 
their determination not to reconcile themselves, and in their 
desire to be received into the Church of England, he returned 
no answer to their strong and repeated appeals, nor did he 
accede to their request till he saw that there would be a 
danger, if refused, of their relapsing into unbelief. 

Here again, as there could be no secular motive, no official 
pressure, and the movement was perfectly spontaneous, it 
seems to us that the Bishop erred rather in caution than pre- 
cipitancy, though doubtless he was accused by the Americans 
of bigotry and proselytism. 

We wish that our space allowed us to give any account of 
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the Bishop’s very interesting visits to Burma, now happily 
removed from the Diocese of Calcutta, but then under the 
jurisdiction of that See. He seems to have been almost fasci- 
nated by Buddhism, that marvellous religion, as he calls it. 


‘There is to me always something quieter and purer, almost—if 
the word may be used—holier, in the traces of Buddhism than of any 
other heathen religion. Among the heathen precursors of the truth, 
I feel more and more that Sakya Muni was the nearest in character to 
Him Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. There is a fiercenessin 
Islamism, a foulness in Hinduism, but a gentleness and purity, how- 
ever childish, and even perhaps silly, in Buddhism, which is very 
attractive.’ 


The Bishop is speaking of Buddhism as it is found in 
Burma, free from the admixture of Shivaism, as in Nepal and 
Ceylon, and from the superstitions of China and Thibet, and 
he says :— 


‘I have more hope that the Buddhist will soon become receptive 
of Christianity. He has a truer conscience on the whole, a better 
law, a purer exemplar, than Hindu or Mahomedan ; he is free from the 
caste of the one, the bigotry of the other. Education, though of a 
scanty character, is very generally diffused. Every Burmese male can 
read and write. 

‘ Their strange devotion is addressed in a sense to a non-existent 
being. ‘They pray for they know not what—for nirwana, nothingness, 
extinction, annihilation eventually—yet they pray. They do not wor- 
ship idols ; yet I believe the images of Gaudama, numberless as they 
are everywhere, give what Dr. Newman would call the concrete idea 
of the Godhead to them. : 

‘ But in their law God and man’s relation to Him are absolutely 
wanting, and so He is wanting in their lives. The religion gave me 
the impression of childishness, cheerful but thoughtless childishness. 
It does not apparently restrain the temper or give any depth of pur- 
pose to the heart. Certainly, however, there is an amiable spirit on 
the whole, which makes me hope and trust that, when our missions 
there have got thoroughly to work, they may make more rapid pro- 
gress than among the prejudices and self-satisfaction of Hindustan.’ 


In the article already referred to on John Stuart Mill, 
Bishop Milman draws a parallel between Buddhism and his 
philosophy. He mentions that he had seen in one of the 
kyounges a boy prostrated in deep devotion, and, in answer 
to an enquiry, had been told that he was praying. To whom? 
‘Nobody.’ For what? ‘ Nothing.’ 


‘The Buddhist child,’ he continues, ‘must pray, but he can pray 
to Nobody, and for Nothing. See how extremes meet. 
‘The ablest and wisest of philosophers cannot do without a re- 
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ligion, but he may have an abstract nonentity (humanity) for the 
object of his worship, and annihilation for the summit of his desire.’ 


There is another subject of great interest to which we 
would gladly, if space allowed, call attention: the Syrian 
Church in India, so lamentably disturbed by intrigues and 
rent by schisms, but still, in the Bishop’s opinion, retaining 
a spring of life which, if it can only be freed from these 
obstacles, may pour forth abundant and fertilizing streams 
both on the priesthood and people of its communion. He 
gave it as his opinion, after careful enquiry, that Mar 
Athanasius was the lawful Metran. 

We must not omit, however, briefly to refer to a subject of 
paramount importance: that of additional bishops for India 
and their relation to the Missionary societies. It is one on 
which the Bishop’s recorded views ought to carry great weight. 
In 1873, he felt bound in conscience to offer a resolute 
opposition to the scheme proposed at home for the appoint- 
ment and consecration of missionary bishops in Madras, ‘ one 
to hold jurisdiction over the S. P. G. clergy and their flocks, 


and the other over the C. M. S. clergy and flocks.’ Of this 
the Bishop says :— 


‘I have heard only one expression of opinion, viz. reprobation. 


It seems to me to come of evil, and to be sure to lead to evil. 

‘A missionary bishop in another bishop’s diocese seems to me an 
anomaly. His existence might lead probably to dangerous disputes. 

‘I cannot approve of a bishop nominated by a society, or of 
making his endowment, or rather salary, dependent on the will of a 
committee. 

‘The difficulties even in a missionary point of view are by no 
means insignificant. 

‘The English missionaries dislike the notion of a bishop who 
would have authority over them and not over the chaplain beside 
them. The natives, competent to form an opinion, dislike the idea 
of a bishop who would be over them and not over Europeans, except 
the actual missionaries. It would have a tendency also to make the 
native Christians a caste, which idea is even now dangerously at 
work, preventing the extension of Christianity. 

‘It is not that a territorial area is of itself an absolute necessity, 
but it implies that men shall not be divided according to societies, and 
this division is what the C. M. S. appear to insist on. 

‘Such division will not be obliterated, but will be more con- 
spicuous, if a bishop is put at the head of each division, and it will 
be likely to gender a future schism, if continued persistently among 
the native Christians, inclined as they are to jealousy and imbued 
with party spirit. 

‘It is contrary to the spirit of love . . . as well.as opposed to all 
precedents and principles of Church government.’ 
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This particular scheme was happily averted by Bishop 
Milman’s opposition, supported as he was by the Bishops of 
Madras and Bombay. But his remarks on the position of 
bishops dependent on societies deserve to be carefully weighed. 
It seems to us that of late we have been making dangerous 
advances in that direction. The whole subject, however, re- 
quires much more careful consideration than we can now 
bestow upon it. 

But we must pass on to the closing scenes of this his- 
tory. Mrs. Heber, writing in 1830 of the vast extent of the 
diocese of Calcutta and of the fatal results, says :—‘ Three 
invaluable lives have already fallen by this kind of voluntary 
martyrdom. Men ready to make the sacrifice will, it is 
hoped, through God's blessing always be found. But are such 
the lives that we should be heedless and unscrupulous about 
throwing away?’ Yet another life was to be sacrificed. It 
was impossible to suppose that even the iron constitution of 
Bishop Milman could long stand the wear and tear of per- 
petual journeys to and fro through his vast diocese, with its 
attendant anxieties and responsibilities ; but, humanly speak- 
ing, his life might have been prolonged for some more years, 
especially as a visit to England was in prospect, had he not 
been compelled, in the middle of his visitation of the Punjab 
in December 1875, to return to Calcutta to receive the Prince 
of Wales, and this involved a second journey to Peshawur in 
the following February. “In this journey of 1,500 miles, which 
was made without stopping, and was rendered unusually try- 
ing by the state of the country, and exposure to cold and 
wet, and want of sufficient food, the Bishop contracted that 
illness which proved fatal to him. On his arrival at Peshawur, 
though suffering much, he could not be induced to forego any 
of his numerous engagements. His last official act was an 
address in Hindustani on Monday the 28th, at a prize-giving 
at the Mission Schools, when a great number of Afghan chiefs 
were present and crowds of strangers trading to Peshawur from 
Central Asia. On returning from the school he took to his 
bed at Sir R. Pollock’s house, ‘having literally worked him- 
self to death in the service of his Divine master.’ He was 
removed to Rawal Pindi as a more healthy place, and though 
at first he seemed to benefit, yet there was a relapse on March 
II, and on the 15th he sank to his rest. 

His last moments are thus recorded by his chaplain, the 
Rev. E. Jacob :— i 

- 35th. At 7 am. the Bishop revived a little, and was quite 
conscious. On my asking him if he remembered the words, ‘“‘ The 
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eternal God is my refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms,” 
he replied, “ Yes, eternal God, refuge.” I then said slowly such 
other verses as “God so loved the world,” “‘ I know whom I have 
believed,” &c. Finding he was following me, I began the 130th 
Psalm, and he immediately took it up and said the second verse 
himself. I said the third verse, and the Bishop responded. I then 
finished the Psalm, and the Bishop said the Gloria Patri himself. 
T knelt down, said the first collect in the Visitation Service, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the ‘‘ Grace ;” the Bishop repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, and saying Amen after the other prayers, gently raising his 
hand to cover his eyes. A few minutes afterwards he was heard 
saying, “ The creature itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” Then 
looking up, he said, “ When shall I be delivered from this bondage?” 
“Soon,” was the reply. “How soon?” said the Bishop eagerly. 
“Very soon,” was the answer, and the Bishop murmured quietly, 
“The glorious liberty of the children of God.” Then a few words 
in Hindustani, and he passed quietly away.’ 


So passed away, in the sixty-first year of his age, and the 
ninth of his Episcopate, Robert Milman. His work on earth 
was done. So it seemed to his divine Master, and He called 
His faithful servant to Himself. To us, it may seem that he 
was cut off in the midst of his work : that he was just the man, 
if his life had been spared, to take a prominent part in settling 
the great questions which every day must assume more pro- 
minence, such as the Organization of the Native Churches, 
the relations of the Church to the Missionary societies, and 
of the different branches of the Anglican Church to each other. 
His wideness of view ; his calmness of judgment, as well as 
his knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity ; and his experience 
in his own diocese, would have made his opinions most valu- 
able in Council. We even fancy that, if he had been spared 
as Metropolitan of India, the difficulties in Ceylon would 
never have arisen or been speedily arranged. 

Sed Dts aliter visum. Still, being dead, he yet speaketh. 
He has left a mark in India which will not easily be effaced. 
He has done much to inspire others with his own spirit of 
zeal and love and self-sacrifice. His memory will be a rallying 
point. Chancellor Espin has well said that, ‘wherever he 
passed he left religion deeper, more real, more spiritual by far, 
than he found it.’ 

In one respect at least we may see that the Bishop 
accomplished by his death that which he had longed for in 
vain during his life—the division of his diocese, by. the 
foundation of the new sees of Lahore and Rangoon, as 
memorials to him. In what other respects his death may 
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bear fruit to the glory of God and the good of His Church, 
in India and the world at large, will only be fully known here- 
after. 

We ought not to conclude this article without saying 
something on the manner in which Miss Milman has dis- 
charged her task as her brother's biographer. She seems to 
us to have shown singular judgment and good taste, and she 
has produced a volume full of interest not only to those who 
are of an ecclesiastical turn of mind, but to the public at large. 
She has left her brother to speak for himself, by giving his 
journals zz extenso, or carefully executed summaries of them. 
At times we might desire, for non-Indian readers, more de- 
tailed explanations ; but, on the other hand, she deserves great 
praise for compressing her work into one volume. Her great 
desire has been to efface herself : but all who were at Calcutta 
during the Bishop’s residence there know well how much of 
the success of his endeavours to break down the barriers 
between Europeans and natives, by his receptions at the 
palace, was due to his sister, and how great was the influence 
which ‘her Holiness,’ as she was called by the natives, exer- 
cised on all around her. An incidental illustration of this is 
given, in the effect of a threat to a native gentleman, that if 
he did not act as desired ‘Miss Milman should be told, and 
he would never again be invited to the palace.’ 

Those who can read between the lines in the Bishop’s 
journals can see how irvaluable his sister was to him; and 
there are many most touching allusions to his affection for 
her, and his clinging to her as the one solace of his banish- 
ment from home ties and interest. ‘It is rather awful to feel, 
he says, ‘how much we are to one another in this great 
wilderness.’ 

We doubt not but that to her the work has been a labour 
of love, and we trust that she will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that it has been the means, not only of making her 
brother’s great qualities better known, but of kindling in 
others a desire to emulate his singleness of aim and devotion 
to the cause of God and His Church. 





The Burials Bill. 


ART. X.—THE BURIALS BILL. 


A Bill intituled an Act to Amend the Burial Laws, 1880. 
(Presented by the Lord Chancellor.) 


THE change which has passed over the relations of Church 
and State regarding the Burials Question since our Summary 
for 1879 is complete. In January there was a majority in 
both Houses of Parliament favourable to the Church of 
England ; and although the possible action of the Lords was 
ambiguous, since that body so strangely insisted on importing 
Lord Harrowby’s proviso into the Government Bill of 1877, yet 
the House of Commons had never given a majority to Mr, 
Osborne Morgan, while the majority against him among the 
English members, who alone were really concerned in the con- 
troversy, was overwhelming. In January Churchmen were 
justly exultant at Mr. Marten’s remarkable success in passing 
his Act. Now the Government Burials Bill, which is only 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s familiar production under a flimsy 
disguise, has passed the House of Lords, and all that can be 
safely predicated of its course in the Commons is the possi- 
bility that all the palliatives imported into it, against the votes 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Upper House, will 
be erased. 

We have no desire to discuss the well-known schedule of 
objections, unanswerable as we still consider them, to the in- 
novation. They are, shortly, (1) the violation of the compact 
created by the abolition of compulsory Church rates, and the 
consequent devolution of expense upon Churchmen while the 
public user of the churchyard continued ; (2) the fact that, 
with the growth of cemeteries, the pretended grievance is 
moribund everywhere, and absolutely defunct in all centres 
of population ; (3) the certainty, cynically flaunted by the 
Liberationists, that they are only calling for the concession as 
a step towards disestablishment and confiscation; and (4) 
the obvious process by which they will work the ‘rainy-day’ 
grievance so as to secure a lodgment inside the churches. 
Our narrative is addressed to that large body of Churchmen 
who still preserve their courage and their prescience, and to 
whose knowledge of human nature crotchets and sentiment- 
alities and Utopian dreams are abhorrent ; and our object is 
to offer to them a contribution not so much of consolation as 
of guiding counsel in their sore distress. 
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The Bill, as we have explained, was, as brought in, simply 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s stale old nostrum with two concessions 
included—made, as we willingly grant, with very excellent 
intentions to gratify Churchmen—and with a provision de- 
claring that, whereas consecrated churchyards were in future 
to become common ground, so also should the consecrated 
portions of cemeteries. We conclude that the last-named 
extension of the scope of the measure was decided on, in 
imitation of the Scottish chief, who hung a thief on one side of 
the gate, and then felt constrained, out of regard to symmetry, 
to hang an honest man on the other side. What the House 
of Lords have done in Committee is by adopting an amend- 
ment of Lord Mount-Edgcumbe to limit the action of the 
measure to places which have no ready access to a cemetery 
(thus restoring it to the condition in which for several succes- 
sive Sessions Mr. Osborne Morgan continued to present it) ; 
and by adopting another, moved by the Archbishop of York, 
to drop the foolish meddling with cemeteries. Against both 
these palliatives the Archbishop of Canterbury voted, as well 
as against Lord Salisbury’s unsuccessful amendment to ex- 
clude burial-grounds given by private donors within sixty 
years of the benefactors’ grants. We must confess that 
there were two sides to the latter suggestion. It would have 
snatched some brands from the burning ; but the precedent 
of a date before which we declined to show fight might be- 
come awkward whenever Metropolitans and Diocesans may be 
called on to decide how far it is their duty to ‘protest against 
the confiscation of our churches. 

It will much shorten a repulsive narrative if we simply 
recite this portion of the measure as it has gone down to 
the House of Commons, with the amendments of Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe and the Archbishop of York indicated by italics. 
We will then pass to the more immediately interesting ques- 
tion of the proposed palliatives which, in the opinion of 
Lord Selborne and the Government, ought to make the Bill 
acceptable to the Church of England. 


‘1. After the passing of this Act any relative, friend, or legal repre- 
sentative, having the charge of or being responsible for the burial of.a 
deceased person, may give forty-eight hours notice in writing plainly 
signed with the name and stating the address of the person giving it, 
in the form or to the effect of Schedule A, annexed to this Act, 
indorsed on the outside “ Notice of Burial,” to or leave at ‘the usual 
place of abode of the rector, vicar, or other incumbent, or in his 
‘absence the officiating minister in charge of any parish or ecclesiastical 
district or place where there is no unconsecrated burial-ground or 
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cemetery in which the parishioners or tahebitents bis silt of 
burial, or any person appointed by him to receive such notice, that it 
is intended that such deceased person shall be buried within the 
churchyard or graveyard of such parish or ecclesiastical district with- 
out the performance, in the manner prescribed by law, of the service 
for the burial of the dead according to the rites of the Church of 
England ; and after receiving such notice no rector, vicar, incumbent, 
or officiating minister shall be liable to any censure or penalty, 
ecclesiastical or civil, for permitting any such burial as aforesaid. 

‘ But such power of giving notice of burial shall not apply to any 
consecrated portion of a burial-ground formed under the Acts fifteenth 
and sixteenth Victoria, chapter eighty-five, and sixteenth and seventeenth 
Victoria, chapter one hundred and thirty-four, of which some portion has 
been left unconsecrated ; nor to any consecrated burial-ground in a place 
where one or more unconsecrated grounds are also provided under the 
Act twentieth and twenty-first Victoria, chapter eighty-one, section three. 


The twelfth (originally the eleventh) clause—which is, with 
its accompanying schedule, intended for the relief of the 
clergy—is one of the increasingly many things which, as legis- 
lation becomes more and more flighty, look attractive at the 
first glimpse, but which wise and considerate men go on liking 
less the more they see of them. The clause runs as follows :— 


‘12. And whereas the archbishop, bishops, and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury in convocation assembled, in obedience to 
Her Majesty’s Royal License and Letter of Business, bearing date 
respectively the fourth and sixth days of July, in the thirty-eighth year 
of Her Majesty’s reign, did on the thirty-first day of July one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine agree (among other matters by the 
said Letter of Business referred to them) upon certain recommenda- 
tions concerning the office of the Church of England for the burial 
of the dead, proposed by them to be embodied in certain altered and 
additional rubrics in the form set forth in Schedule (C.) to this Act 
annexed, and which recommendations were by them duly submitted 
to Her Majesty: And whereas such of the same recommendations 
(as are numbered 1, 3, 4, and 5, in the said Schedule C.) have also 
been agreed to, and submitted to Her Majesty, by the archbishop, 
bishops, and clergy of the province of York, in convocation assembled, 
in obedience to Her Majesty’s Royal License and Letter of Business 
in like manner addressed to them: It is hereby enacted that, from 
and after the passing of this Act, no minister in holy orders of the 
Church of England shall be liable to any censure or penalty, ecclesi- 
astical or civil, for any act done or omitted to be done by him in or 
concerning the burial of any deceased person in any churchyard, 
graveyard, or other place, provided that such act or omission would 
have been authorized by the recommendations set forth in the said 
Schedule (C.) to this Act, if the same had been embodied as rubrics 
in the office of the Church of England for the burial of the dead, or 
any of them: provided also that the word “crime” in the said 
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Schedule C. shall mean only an offence against the criminal law of 
this realm.’ 


SCHEDULE (C.). 


‘1, That the first rubric of the office for the burial of the dead 
stand as follows :— 

‘Here it is to be noted that neither the office ensuing nor the 
shortened office hereinafter provided is to be used for any that die 
unbaptized or excommunicate, or in the commission of any grievous 
crime, or, having laid violent hands upon themselves, have not been 
found to have been of unsound mind. 

‘2. Add the following rubric :— 

‘ Nevertheless in cases in which neither of the aforesaid offices 
may be used, it shall not be unlawful for the minister, at the request 
of the kindred or friends of the deceased, to use, after the body has 
been laid into the earth, prayers taken from the Book of Common 
Prayer and portions of Holy Scripture, approved by the ordinary, so 
that they be not part of the Order for the Burial of the Dead, nor of 
the Order of the Administration of the Holy Communion. 

‘3, In the rubric, “after they are come into the church, shall be 
read one or both of these psalms following,” 

‘For “read ” substitute “ said or sung.” 

‘4. At the end of the burial office, after “ The grace of our Lord, 
&c,,” add :— 

‘If occasion require, the words “Lord have mercy, &c.,” the 
Lord’s Prayer, the prayer A/mighty God with whom, &c., and the 
collect following, may, at the discretion of the minister, be said in the 
church after the lesson. 

‘5. 4 On the request or with the consent of the kindred or 
friends, it shall be lawful for the minister to use only the following 
service at the burial :—the three sentences of the Scriptures to be 
said or sung on meeting the corpse at the entrance of the churchyard ; 
and after they are come into the church one or both of these psalms 
following, Psalm xxxix. and Psalm xc. ; then the Lesson, 1 Cor. 
XV. 20. 

‘When they come to the grave, while the corpse is made ready to 
be laid into the earth, the priest shall say, or the priest and clerks 
shall sing, the sentences beginning “ Man that is born of, &c.,” ending 
with. the words “ Fall from Thee.” Then shall follow the words 
“Lord have mercy, &c.,” the Lord’s Prayer, and “ The grace of our 
Lord.” 

‘6. | Whenever either of the two foregoing services be used it 
shall be lawful for the officiating minister, at his discretion, to allow 
the use of hymns and anthems in the church or at the grave. 

‘7, Further, it shall be lawful for the minister, at the request or 
with the consent in writing of the kindred or friends of the deceased, 
to permit the corpse to be committed to the grave without any service, 
hymn, anthem, or address of any kind. 


The origin of the suggestion—to go back to an almost pre- 
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historic period—is found in that varied and often very amusing 
repertory of ingenious suggestions, the Reports of the Ritual 
Commission. Of whatever weaknesses this august conclave 
may be arraigned, it is certain that one of them was. not any 
maidenly shyness in pushing the powers contained in the order 
of its reference to the uttermost. In fact, till the second Brad- 
laugh Committee had reported, we thought the Ritual Commis- 
sion stood alone in its heroic assumption of gratuitous trouble. 

The Royal directions given to the Ritual Commission ran 
in these words :— 


‘Whereas it has been represented unto Us that Differences of 
Practice have arisen from varying Interpretations put upon the 
Rubrics, Orders, and Directions for regulating the Course and Con- 
duct of Public Worship, the Administration of the Sacraments, and 
the other Services contained in the Book of Common Prayer, accord- 
ing to the Use of the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
more especially with reference to the Ornaments used in the 
Churches and Chapels of the said United Church and the Vest- 
ments worn by the Ministers thereof at the time of their Minis- 
trations : 

‘And whereas it is expedient that a full and impartial Inquiry 
should be made into the Matters aforesaid with the view of explain- 
ing or amending the said Rubrics, Orders, and Directions, so as to 
secure general Uniformity of Practice in such Matters as may be 
deemed essential. 


‘We do hereby enjoin you, or any Ten or more of you, to 
make diligent inquiry into all and every the matters aforesaid, and 
to report thereupon from time to time as to you, or any Ten or 
more of you, may appear to be most expedient, having regard not 
only to the said Rubrics, Orders, and Directions contained in the 
said Book of Common Prayer, but also to any other laws or customs 
relating to the matters aforesaid, with power to suggest any altera- 
tions, improyements, or amendments with respect to such matters, or 
any of them, as you, or any Ten or more of you, may think fit to 
recommend.’ 


It needed some ingenuity to set up these directions, re- 
ferring, as they exclusively do, to the varying interpretations 
of the rubrics in contrast to the text of the Prayer-Book, as 
warrant for the innovations, not merely on the rubrics, but 
in the actual matter of the Burial Service, which the Com- 
mission recommended in its Fourth Report, issued without a 
date, but belonging to 1870. 


‘Here it is to be noted, that the Office ensuing is not to be used 
for any that die unbaptized or excommunicate, or have laid violent 
hands upon themselves ; but it shall be lawful for the Minister, on 
sufficient cause, to read one or both of the Psalms following, together 
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with one of the appointed lessons, and the four sentences appointed 
to be said while the corpse is made ready to be laid into the earth, 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer and the Grace at the end of the 
Office. Provided always, that the Service thus allowed be not used 
without the permission of the Ordinary ; but that if from want of 
sufficient time such permission cannot be obtained, then the Minister 
shall notify in writing, within seven days, to the Ordinary, the use 
of the shortened service, and the reasons for his having so used it.’ 


Thus was the suggestion—which, speaking for ourselves, 
we have never ceased to regret—of second-class and third- 
class burial services turned loose upon the too excitable 
minds of fervid Churchmen ; and it naturally bore fruit in the 
ritual debates and conclusions of the two Convocations, with 
what varying results in the two provinces the last extract 
which we have given from the Bill cannot help revealing. 

The Canterbury recommendation, as is well known, formed 
part of a schedule of amended rubrics appended to the so- 
called Bishop of London’s draft Bill, for establishing a new 
Parliamentary method of procedure in regard to Convoca- 
tional suggestions for future alterations of the Prayer-Book. 
It is incontestable that Convocation solely and simply put 
this and all its other projected rubrics forward as part of, and 
inseparably combined with, and depending upon, the project 
taken in its absolute integrity. 

Thus we see that Lord Selborne’s Bill, under the plea of 
respect for Convocation and in order, as it professes, to recon- 
cile the Church to the Burials Bill, compasses two results :— 

I. The Bill wrenches a fragment of the Convocational 
suggestions from its moorings on the chance of its drifting 
into harbour by the favouring gales of merely Parliamentary 
enactment, thus imposing upon the Church hereafter condi- 
tions diametrically opposed to those which animated the ten- 
tative recommendation to Parliament of that whole body of 
revised rubrics. 

II. Under the same plea of respect for Convocation, the 
Bill calls upon the entire province of York to fly in the face 
of and repudiate the recommendations solemnly made by the 
Convocation of York on a matter as to which that Convoca- 
tion is interested to the same degree as that of Canterbury, 
and in all respects stands on an equal footing of authority, 
prestige, and influence. 

So much must be said upon the genesis of clause 12. 
What are we to think of its subject-matter? The main pre- 
text brought forward by its advocates is the relief it is said 
to minister to the clergyman’s conscience, often and sorely 
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burdened by being called on to use the words of Christian 
burial over the unhappy creature who has lived an unchristian 
life. The grievance is no doubt real, and the intention of 
the remedy meritorious. But what is the process proposed 
for attaining the relief? 

We pass over the curiously limited expression ‘not un- 
lawful, importing, as that appears to do, an impression of not 
quite perfect legality into the recommendation which it pre- 
faces. The point on which we must insist is that the forms 
of inferior service are only to be used one of them ‘at the 
request of’ and the other ‘on the request or with the consent 
of kindred or friends, whatever, as Lord Cairns cleverly en- 
quired, that most ambiguous expression may mean. Is it not 
trifling with common sense to contend that in the case of the 
least deserving of mankind, and in proportion to the demerits 
of the deceased, the obstinacy, for obvious reasons, of the 
‘friends’ must not always be at its maximum, and their de- 
termination most resolute to resist a deserved and truthful, 
and therefore tenfold stinging, censure being passed upon his 
memory by the adoption by the clergyman of the inferior 
forms of burial service? We leave to the imagination of our 
most matter-of-fact reader to conceive the trouble and distress 
of the conscientious clergyman bargaining in vain to extort 
from boon companion or kept mistress some ‘request’ or 
‘consent’ which should convey the power of uttering over the 
open grave the service which, in comparison with the normal 
one, would intentionally be the expression of constructive and 
retrospective excommunication. 

Personally, too, we entertain strong feelings upon the 
practical undesirability—to say nothing of the theoretical 
and theological objections to the scheme—of recognizing any 
inferior service to be used over the unbaptized. The Church 
of England is not so sure of its hold over the masses in the 
way of persuading them to bring their children to the font, as 
to make it safe to abandon the connection between Christian 
Baptism and Christian Burial. 

It would be mere pedantry to contend that the expres- 
sions of the new service are intended to have a totally different 
scope from that of the old and normal one; and that the 
danger which we have forecast would therefore be imaginary. 
The ignorant, the careless, and the godless portion of man- 
kind, with whom we are dealing, would care very little for the 
words of the service in themselves, even if they grasped them, 
compared with the visible fact that they had brought the 
parson in his surplice to the graveyard to say some words over 
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the unbaptized child. In fact, if we compare the two proposed 
classes of ungodly burials and of unbaptized burials, we shall 
be driven to the conviction that in the case where there ought 
to be no searching of hearts over the new words there will be 
plenty, and where there ought to be plenty there will be none. 

The argument tersely put by Lord Cairns that Parliament 
by closing with clause 12 would really tie up and not unloose 
the hands of Convocation in its work of progressive reform 
could only be met by Lord Selborne with some ponderous 
sarcasms. 

We have, we think, offered considerations which might 
lead the most sanguine advocate of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Bill to acknowledge that there were solid foundations for the 
apprehensions that, after all, clause 12 would be to the Church 
of England adwpov dapov. 

The other intended safeguard, or concession, or com- 
promise, contained in the Bill is the proviso that the miscel- 
laneous burial services, of which our churchyards are here- 
after to be the scene, should at least be ‘Christian.’ On 
this, rather than trust to any words of our own, we prefer 
to adopt those sentences of the Bishop of Peterborough 
which so undeservedly brought down upon him the denuncia- 
tion of his Metropolitan, when uttered in the House of Lords 
upon the third reading of the Bill. In order, however, that 
our readers may have the advantage of seeing how the Con- 
vocation clause strikes'a most acute mind, we shall include 
in our quotation, even at the risk of making it somewhat 
lengthy, the criticisms which the Bishop has felt it his duty 
to offer upon that portion also of the measure. 


‘ He was anxious to point out the two important additions which 
the Government had made in the Bill, as compared with that which 
was commonly known as Osborne Morgan’s Bill, and in doing so he 
should express his gratitude to the Noble and Learned Lord on the 
woolsack for the endeavour to do justice to the feelings of the clergy 
in the matter which had marked his introduction and management 
of the Bill. The additions to which he referred were the provision 
or safeguard for Christian services in the churchyard, and the other 
was the concession to the. clergy known as the Convocation clause. 
As to the safeguard, which he did not underrate, it had this value 
and no more, that it was a recognition on the part of the Legislature 
that the services in the churchyards of the Church of England should 
still be Christian. He felt confident that the clause would encounter 
opposition from two bodies in the country who were clamorous for 
the Bill : one a large party who hated the Church of England a little 
more than they loved Christianity ; the other, a smaller but more 
resolute and growing party, who loved Christianity a little more than 
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they hated the Church of England. It was utterly impossible to 
frame in an Act of Parliament a working definition of what was a 
Christian service. The clause rested the definition, not on the nature 
of the service, but of the profession or denomination of the person 
using the service, and the result would be that the service might be 
used by any person who, for the occasion and for the purpose, pro- 
fessed himself a Christian. The clause was inoperative, and he 
believed it would vanish from the Bill. With regard to the Convo- 
cation clause, the matter would stand thus : That, whereas under the 
existing Burial Law of the Church of England there were three 
classes of persons over whom its services might not be read, under 
the proposed new rubric a clergyman would be allowed to read over 
those persons one or other of two alternative services that were 
scheduled in the Bill. It would enable a minister at his pleasure, 
subject to the consent of the friends of the deceased, to use what he 
had heard called a “second or third class funeral service.” It did 
not touch the real grievance of the clergy at all; and, even if it did, 
look at the dangerous price they were called upon to pay forit. If 
it passed in the form in the Bill, the necessary and inevitable result 
must be that the clergyman would be compelled to give a certificate 
of character of every one of his parishioners who was buried in the 
churchyard. If he read the full service he thereby declared that the 
man was worthy of it; if not, he thereby declared that the man was 
unworthy of it. In other words, the clergy would be obliged to 
classify the dead in their parishes. That was-a painful position in 
which to place them. Ata meeting of the clergy of his diocese the 
clause was unanimously condemned, and a desire expressed for its 
removal from the Bill. He should be told that it expressed the wish 
of Convocation. (Hear, hear.) Resolutions to that effect, in which 
he himself had agreed, had no doubt been passed by Convocation, 
but they were passed by Convocation for one purpose, and as em- 
bodied in the clause were introduced into the Bill for another and 
different purpose. They were passed, not that they should form part 
of a Bunals Bill, but to prevent a Burials Bill being carried. They 
were introduced to give relief in the case of unbaptized Dissenters. 
The necessity for that relief was gone, for the unbaptized could now 
have their own services, or the services of the Church of England of 
the inferior character as they pleased. And, further, Convocation 
strongly deprecated these rubrics being legalized until certain alter- 
ations in the relations between Parliament and Convocation had 
taken place. The clergy were deeply wounded by the Bill; but he 
could say of his own diocese, as of himself, that if the. Bill were 
passed, they would loyally carry it into effect. (Hear, hear.) He, 
however, appealed to the Noble and Learned Lord on the woolsack 
to postpone the application of the Bill for some period after its 
passing. He was satisfied that in the interest, not of the Church or 
of the Nonconformists, but in the interest of peace and goodwill, it 
would be desirable to allow a few months’, perhaps he might even 
say a year’s, delay between the passing and the application of the 
Act. He felt certain that in this matter the bishops and clergy would 
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be true to their ordination vow, and promote peace and goodwill 
among those intrusted to their charge. (Hear, hear.)’ 


The Lords—a body who are always more chary of dividing 
merely by way of protest than the Lower House—allowed the 
third reading of the Bill to pass unchallenged. The lament- 
able condition of matters which led to this conclusion was 
expounded in a speech of Lord Beaconsfield, in which some 
home truths are told in language which is not likely to be 
easily forgotten. Again, we shall inflict a long quotation 
upon our readers ; but we feel the more compelled to do so 
because we have noticed some very unfair representations 
given of this speech. We are as far as possible from desiring 
to hold Lord Beaconsfield’s brief in vindication of his advocacy 
of Church interests, There is one Church speech of his, to which 
we need not more particularly refer, which stands almost un- 
matched for impetuous unwisdom. But it is the reverse of 
liberal in the grammatical, whatever it may be in the political, 
sense of the word to proclaim the chief of one of the great 
parties caput lupinum, when we remember that his adminis- 
tration was marked by the substantial increase of the Episco- 
pate, by the reconsideration of the Endowed Schools and 
Elementary Education Acts, and by steady resistance both 
to the Burials Bill and to the one for legalizing unlawful 
marriages. Lord Beaconsfield’s speech on the third reading 
of the Burials Bill is.marked by its author’s characteristic 
phraseology; but its matter is a strong statement of the 
Church’s wrong, while the critic must be very thin-skinned 
or captious who is, or who pretends to be, hurt at the orator’s 
irrepressible but good-humoured oddness of expression :— 


‘The Bill is one of very great difficulty, and the subject is ren- 
dered more perplexing under the disadvantage of the opinions given 
by the Right Rev. and Most Rev. Prelates, which are so contrary one 
to the other. I have not risen to oppose the third reading, though 
my opinion is unchanged as to its character. I think it is an unjust 
and an unwise Bill, and I have not heard any arguments yet which 
have shown me that all the reasons which have been applied to the 
churchyards do not equally apply to the churches themselves. I have 
heard remarks on the subject, but I have heard no arguments against 
that view of the question. We have been told in the course of the 
debate something in reference to the Church of Ireland. It was said 
you disestablished the Church of Ireland, and that was a very much 
greater measure than this, and that although the Roman Catholics 
had for some years the privilege of using the parish churchyards, they 
never urged any claim to the possession of the churches. There may 
be various reasons for that course. Whatever may be said of the 
errors of the Roman Catholic Church, no one can impute to it a 
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want of good taste ; and the Protestant churches of Ireland are not 
such as those who appreciate the beauty of holiness would be parti- 
cularly anxious to possess. (A laugh.) That, probably, was one of 
she reasons why the Roman Catholic population of Ireland never 
jaid any claim to those churches. But that will not apply to the 
churches of England, which are beautiful and made more beautiful 
every year by the devotion and the taste of the wealthy congregations 
of this country ; but whether that devotion and taste will continue 
after this Bill passes is, I think, very doubtful. ‘This Bill appears to 
me to be unjust for many reasons, and particularly for one primary 
one which no person has yet grappled with. Every ordained clergy- 
man of the Church of England will be obliged to open the church- 
yards to all sects, while he is not to enjoy the use of their graveyards 
for his parishioners in the same parish ; and I cannot understand how 
such inequality could be brought forward in a Bill of this nature, 
which assumes that it is founded on justice and equality. (Hear.) 
This is not only an unjust Bill, but an unwise one. We hear much 
about God’s acre, and there are those who have called upon the 
House not to sanction the desecration of God’s acre by allowing it 
to be used by people whose religious opinions do not agree with 
theirs. Then, again, there are others who complain of the great 
hardship they suffer from not being permitted to have a portion of 
God’s acre. But though I trust that the hour may never arrive when 
the recognition of a Supreme Governor of this world will cease to be 
the profession of the inhabitants of this country, still, my Lords, I 
cannot but feel that this institution of what is called God’s acre is 
one which is really not adapted to the country which we inhabit, the 
times in which we live, and the spirit of the age. What I should like 
to see would be a settlement of this question by the shutting up of 
all God’s acres throughout the country. I think it would be a much 
wiser step if we were to take steps for furnishing every community 
with a capacious and ample cemetery placed in a situation in which, 
while it would meet all the requirements of the society for which it 
was intended, it would exercise no prejudicial influence on the public 
health. I support the Bill with great regret, and only because, from 
what I have observed in this House, I am convinced that opposition 
would be fruitless, and fruitless opposition is a kind of opposition 
which I never care much to encourage. If it be possible to fight 
what is called the battle of the Church at other times, ¢# zs gutte im- 
possible to stand up for a privilege which the ordained dergy of this 
country enjoy, and which, in my opinion, is exercised for the welfare 
and benefit of the country, when you find that you are opposed in such 
attempts by the prelates of the Church of England. (Hear.) When 
the two Most Rev. Prelates and at least half of the Episcopal Bench 
support a particular course, you cannot persuade the country that 
in resisting a proposal sanctioned by such high authority you are 
actuated by any but party or factious motives. I cannot but express 
my regret that this Bill should have ever been introduced, or that 
there should have been even any necessity to have recourse to such 
legislation. It isin my mind legislation which is opposed to the 
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circumstances in which we live. I think the direction in which we 
ought to have moved would have been to shut all these churchyards 
and graveyards, and to have assisted the Government in some ade- 
quate proposal which would have furnished the country with ceme- 
teries in which none of these painful controversies could have 
occurred, and which would have conduced to the preservation of the 
health and welfare of the country.’ 


The Bill is in the House of Commons, awaiting its second 
reading, and notice of its rejection has been given by Mr. 
Beresford Hope. The members of the Lower House who 
consider the Bill to be both unjust and unwise would have 
failed in their duty ifthey had not at this last moment resolved 
upon making their final protest. Divisions which may not 
be possible in the Lords are often indispensable in the Com- 
mons. But no one can be sanguine enough to anticipate suc- 
cessful resistance. As we have indicated at the beginning 
of this article, any changes which may be made in the House 
of Commons will far too probably be in the direction of striking 
out the Lords’ amendments, if not even the Government’s own 
Convocational clause. We must face the anticipation that 
the Bill will take its place upon the statute book of 1880; 
and then the Church of England will feel like the daughter 
of CEdipus, stung and roused by the wrong of that Burials 
Act promulgated by the new Government of her native land : 

ap’ ula’ ire Zeve roy ax’ Oidirov Kaxév 
brotov ovxt.vov Ere Cwoaty reXet; 

ovdey yap ovr adyewvor ovr’ arne arep 

ovr’ aicypor ovr ariudy éc0’, rotor ov 

Tov abr Te Kapay ObK OrwH Ey KaKoY. 

kal rd ri rovr’ ab pace mavdnpw rode 
khpuypa Oeivac rov orparnyor apriwe ; 

Exerc Te KeiohKoveac; i ce AavOavec 

mpo¢ Tove pidove orelxovra THY ExOpwY Kaka ; 


In quietness and in confidence now, as at many another 
crisis, will lie the strength of the Church of England: and 
also most emphatically in a retentive memory. We most 
earnestly dissuade our friends from gratifying its enemies 
either by raving and cursing at her calamities, or crouching 
down in despair among the potsherds. But the wise and 
dignified course remains to the Church of treasuring in her 
silent mind the remembrance of how she had been cruelly 
used by the State, on whose justice, if not mercy, she had the 
right to rely, and that her natural leaders and protectors 
uncourageously abetted the spoilers in a work against which 
they might at least have raised that warning and that com- 
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forting voice, which in any other order of men charged with 
the responsibilities of leading would have been a foregone 
conclusion. 

The Bill still leaves us one resource in the future: namely, 
the constitution of burial-grounds for the exclusive use of the 
Church under special trusts ; and no legal impediment, we 
venture to say, stands in the way of these being consecrated. 
So long as the private burial-grounds of Dissenters are not 
interfered with—and it would be a very short-sighted and an 
unjust policy which proposed to touch them—these Church 
graveyards must equally claim the protection of the law. 

As for the present behaviour of the clergy, we have only 
a single counsel to offer, but we present the advice with a 
conviction of its importance which we cannot exaggerate. 
Smarting as they do under the wrong, let them resolve to take 
that share in working the Act which its provisions may impose 
upon them with the most scrupulous courtesy. Nothing will 
more effectually baffle the designs of the Liberationists than 
such demeanour. As for the rest, let them keep their powder 
dry, and be wary in choosing their leaders. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Primacy of S. Péter demonstrated from the Liturgy of the 
Greco-Russian Church. With an Appendix containing Several 
Documents. By the Rev. C. TONDINI DE QUARENGHI, Bar- 
nabite. (London and Derby: Richardson, 1879.) 


THE title of this bulky pamphlet, originally issued in French so far back 
as 1867, usefully illustrates the entire loss of the historical sense, and 
of the power of appreciating evidence, which has befallen Roman 
theologians since they finally broke with the past in 1870. 

For, in the first place, the testimonies which Father Tondini has 
accumulated are one and all outside his promised limits, for not a 
single one of them is to be found in the Liturgy of the Greco-Russian 
Church ; since they all come from much less ancient or important 
office-books. This is no quibble, but a very weighty objection. 
For no such ambiguity of use in regard to the word ‘ Liturgy’ pre- 
vails in the East as does in the West. Here in England, for in- 
stance, the whole Book of Common Prayer is frequently styled the 
‘ Liturgy,’ and such is its chief title in more than one translation ; so 
that it ‘would be hypercritical to base an objection on any unsci- 
entific use of the term. But throughout the Greco-Russian Church, 
‘ Liturgy’ denotes the Missal alone, and is rigidly confined to that 
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meaning. The true sense, then, of Father Tondini’s title-page is 
that he proposes to adduce evidence from (a) the Liturgy of S. James, 
(4) the Liturgy of S. Basil the Great, (c) the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom, 
the three rites still of authority in the cited communion, and weighty 
in proportion to their ancient prevalence and eminent origin. But 
it is a fact well known to every student of Liturgies that not one soli- 
tary tittle of evidence in favour of the Petrine claims can be dis- 
covered in them, nor even in the old Roman Missal itself ; while, as 
regards the three rites now under consideration, there is no mention 
of either S. Peter or of the Roman Church in any of them. What- 
ever Father Tondini has to offer us will thus not be from the 
Liturgy, but from writings of a very much later date, of far less 
sacred character and authority amongst the Greeks, and conse- 
quently, in respect of attesting a continuous belief, of very much 
weaker value. 

In the second place, he entirely fails to see that no amount of 
passages of the sort, however forcibly worded, can go one step to-- 
wards ‘demonstrating the Primacy of S. Peter.’ To do that, one 
kind of evidence only could be adequate, and that is historical proof, 
either from Scripture itself, or from authentic documents of isapostolic 
date, that S. Peter did, as a matter of fact, exercise not a mere hono- 
rary priority, but a magisterial jurisdiction over the Primitive Church. 
But Father Tondini knows as well as we do that no trace, however 
faint, of any such evidence is producible. All that he could really 
prove, at best, by his citations, assuming them to mean all that he 
lays on them, is that a number of Greek writers, who range in date 
between A.D. 720 and 920, regarded S. Peter as he does; and that 
the Greek Church, by embodying their compositions in its public 
offices, formally affirms their opinion. But of what value is testi- 
mony to an historical and legal matter (such as S. Peter’s primacy 
must be, in any reasonable view), which is seven hundred years later 
than the alleged fact? What credit would Father Tondini allow to- 
a group of German writers in the present year, who, without pro- 
fessing to have found any fresh documentary evidence, should sud- 
denly allege that Frederick Barbarossa, the German King who bore 
the title of Roman Emperor seven centuries ago, exercised actual 
sovereign rights over Alexius Comnenus of Constantinople, Philip 
Augustus of France, and Henry II. of England, and was recognized 
by them as their lord paramount? The third criticism that we have to 
make is that there is a certain implication made, though not ex- 
pressly, by adducing both the Greek and the Slavonic epithets of 
S. Peter in the Oriental offices, that two parallel and independent 
testimonies to the same’ truth are thereby brought forward. No 
doubt, on the very first page of the treatise, the actual fact is men- 
tioned, and repeated on page 6, that the Russian service-books are 
mere ¢ranslations of the Greek ones ; but we cannot see the utility of 
setting both down in a pamphlet intended not for Russian but for 
English readers, who are likely to know Greek rather than Slavonic, 
unless the aim be to leave on untrained minds the impression that 
the evidence is exactly double its real amount. Fourthly, whatever 
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be the weight attributable to the quotations themselves, Father 
Tondini is placed in this difficulty, that he cannot allege them to 
represent a continuous and unbroken Oriental tradition, simply for 
this reason, that the epithets cannot be traced up into the great 
Eastern Fathers, to say nothing of Scripture, as their source. If he 
could show that the hymnographers of the Aenea had but given 
rhythmical form to language already used by Athanasius, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, and others of that era, and were 
thus handing down a tradition, that would have been valid so far ; 
but he cannot, and knows that he cannot. Fifthly, the very late date 
of the cited hymns, belonging, as we have said, to the period in- 
cluded between the eighth and the tenth century, has another very 
important bearing on the controversy. We mean that although the 
actual schism of East and West was not consummated till 1054, yet 
the two Churches had been drifting apart from early in the eighth 
century, and the Roman Pope had long ceased to exercise even any 
such influence in the Eastern dioceses as had been accorded to him 
when the relations of Latin and Greek Christendom had been closer. 
And it is hence certain that the Greek hymnographers of that era 
never intended to hint any reference to the Roman Chair by their 
panegyrics of S. Peter, and so the ‘plea of modern departure by the 
Easterns from the true original meaning of their own office-books, 
brought against them by Father Tondini, falls to the ground at once, 
especially as the hymnographers were all bound by Canon xxviii. of 
Chalcedon, which alleges the Roman Primacy to have been a mere 
human gift on civil grounds. 

When we come to examine the actual titles and epithets of S. 
Peter, of which there are forty-three cited, we find that fifteen in 
no way imply any Primacy whatever, even honorary. These are (1) 
‘Rock,’ (2) ‘Rock not to be confounded,’ (3) ‘ Rock of the Church,’ 
(4) ‘Rock of the Faith,’ (5) ‘Foundation,’ (6) ‘Foundation of the 
Faith,’ (7) ‘ Basis of the Church,’ (8) ‘Foundation of the Church,’ 
(9) ‘Immovable Basis of dogmas,’ (10) ‘Shepherd of Christ,’ (11 
‘Stay of the Church,’ (12) ‘Sure Repository of the Kingdom,’ (13 
‘ Keybearer of Grace,’ (14) ‘ Keybearer of the Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
(15) ‘Seat of the Faith.’ No comparison is instituted in any of 
these, and accordingly they are not evidence for the matter in hand. 
In five others, (16) ‘ The Supreme foundation of the Apostles,’ (17), 
(18) ‘The Supreme,’ (19) ‘The Supreme of the Disciples,’ (20) 
‘Supreme of the Apostles,’ (21) ‘ The most Supreme of the Apostles,’ 
(22) ‘The first most Supreme,’ Father Tondini has (despite his 
reclamations) falsified the rendering, for the word which stands as 
‘Supreme’ in all these cases is the Greek xopv@atog, which never 
bears that meaning, but simply denotes a ‘ leader,’ or ‘ head of a list or 
row,’ its most usual import being the chief singer in a chorus, who is 
certainly not invested with supreme authority over his fellow-singers. 
The true Greek for ‘Supreme,’ ixéprarog, is not used of S. Peter ; 
and appeal to the Slavonic, which is a mere translation, is useless. 
(23) and (24) are ‘The Divine Coryphzeus’ and ‘ Coryphzeus of the 
Apostles,’ the very same word, where Father Tondini has changed his 
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rendering on the ground of a variation in the Slavonic translation for 
these two. Three more epithets are (25) ‘ Protothrone,’ (26) ‘ Proto- 
throne of the Disciples,’ and (27) ‘ Protothrone of the Apostles.’ Now, 
these ave words which denote a Primacy, but they exclude a Supre- 
macy, whereas Father Tondini means that, and nothing less, when 
speaking of a Primacy (pages 1 and 4). And the reason is that the 
phrase ‘ first throne’ implies the existence of the eleven other thrones, 
on which those who are to be seated (S. Matt. xix. 28) are the col- 
leagues and co-assessors of its occupant, not his mere inferiors—such 
as those Roman bishops now who pride themselves on the title of 
‘Assistants at the Pontifical Throne’—but his equals in authority, 
even though junior in rank. Title (28) is, according to Father 
Tondini, ‘Set over the Church.’ This is another mistranslation. 
The Greek is zpoordrn¢e éxxAnoiac, which means President of the 
Church, and is a word which denotes a democratic, not a monarchical, 
office ; as we learn from Plato, who speaks of the revolution which 
had taken place in some cities by the usurpation of the chief citizens, 
as being ‘a change from President to Tyrant,’ peraBoda éx mpoorarod 
éri ripavvoy (Rep. 565 D). (29) and (30) belong to the same cate- 
gory—‘ Presiding over the Church,’ and ‘ Presiding over the Apostles,’ 
—where the Greek is rpdedpoe, #.¢. ‘chairman,’ again a title of pre- 
cedency amongst equals. Next are (31) and (32) ‘Prince of the 
College of the Disciples,’ and ‘ Standing first in the College of the 
Apostles.’ Here, too, more is given to the Greek word éapyo¢ than 
it will fairly bear. Princeps is an adequate translation : but prince is 
not, for it has got to mean a great deal more than its etymon did. 
And téapxo¢ is merely the equivalent of copupaioc, which we have had 
already, and is used, too, like it, for the leader of achorus. ‘ Stand- 
ing first’ is mpwrograrn¢, a word which is used of S. Paul in Acts 
xxlv. 5, by his accusers, and translated ‘ ringleader’ by the Authorized 
Version, and ‘author’ by the Douai Version: so here priority of 
order is all that can be got out of that term. Title (33) is ‘The 
chosen from amongst the disciples.’ And here Father Tondini has 
for once slightly weakened the original, which is 6 mpdxperog rev 
paOnray, which denotes ‘chosen Jdefore the disciples,’ ze the first 
person selected for Apostolie office by Christ, a point ruled by 
Scripture, and therefore not in dispute, nor helped in any degree by 
such inferior testimony. (34) is the same word mpdxpiroc, but now 
rendered ‘Chosen among all.’ Title (35) is again a mistranslation : 
Father Tondini makes it ‘ First in rank.’ The Greek is ravapicrog, 
‘ all-best,’ a mora/, not a magisterial or a nobiliary, epithet ; while in 
(36) ‘ First of the Apostles,’ 6 proc rév ’ArooréAwr, we get back to 
the bare Scriptural fact of. the order of the names in the Synoptic 
lists ; and in (37) ‘First chief of the Apostles,’ we have simply the 
same idea over again, as the Greek is rar "ArooréAwy mposkapywr, 
which means simply ‘beginning before’ or ‘going before,’ again 
denoting priority in time. A fresh notion appears in the two next 
titles (38) ‘Doctor of the Apostles,’ and (39) ‘The leader of the 
Apostles,’ where the same Greek word xa®nynrie¢ stands for both, and 
plainly means that S. Peter, by declaring Our Lord’s Messiahship, 
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either went before the others in his confession, or taught them the 
truth by it ; again a Scriptural fact, not strengthened in any degree by 
such testimony as a late hymn. Epithet (40) is ‘ The overseer of the 
Son of God,’ the word being that commonest of titles 6 érioxomog. 
But to make it mean what Father Tondini wants, the context should 
run thus: ‘Overseer of the Apostles,’ exactly what we do zof find. 

(41) is ‘ The chief of the theologians,’ literally, ‘the highest summit 
of theologians,’ * kopupala trav Oeod\0ywr axporne, again a vague 
complimentary epithet which proves nothing, but in all probability is 
intended to point to the fact referred to above under (38) and (39). 

We are reduced by this process of analysis to the two remaining 
epithets, which really seem to go some little way towards making 
Father Tondini’s point. They are (42) ‘ Chief of Pastors of the ra- 
tional sheep,’ dpyeroiuny rev hoytxiy rpoparwy ; > and (43) ‘ Sovereign 
shepherd of all the Apostles.’ On these we have simply to remark 
that there is*no definite article in the passage where the former is 
used ; so that it need not mean more than ‘a chief shepherd,’ &c. : 
while, even if it do mean more, it settles nothing as to the degree or 
kind of difference in rank implied by it. And as regards the second, 
which is definite enough, Father Tondini demolishes it himself in a 
note upon it, wherein he confesses (@) that it is from a spurious ser- 
mon falsely ascribed to S. Chrysostom, (4) that even in that sermon 
the words run, not in the least as the Slavonic does, but thus : ‘ The 
faithful Apostle of the Lord of all ;’ and (c) that the book in which it 
occurs is of lower rank and authority than the regular service-books. 
We have thus taken the forty-three epithets on their individual 
merits, and shown that they are of no value for Father Tondini’s pur- 
pose ; and are therefore excused from reviewing that part of his pam- 
phlet ‘which consists of replies to objections, though we may admit that 
he has scored a point or two against the Union Chrétienne, albeit de- 
feated by it on most of the issues between them. But as Father 
Tondini knows that the whole Roman claim is that of a Divine 
Charter from Christ Himself recorded in the Gospels, he knows per- 
fectly well that even if every one of the forty-three epithets of S. 
Peter were as strong as the last, and more authentic, they could not, 
as being mere expressions of human praise, and that comparatively 
modern, so much as gloss the charter itself ; and consequently all he 
has done for hard-headed people is to force on their attention the 
fact that no such titles are in that charter, and therefore that they are 
null and void, as bestowed by persons with no authority to confer 
them. We cannot respect Father Tondini’s understanding, if he 
think his pamphlet serious argument ; we cannot respect his ethical 
standard, if, knowing the true logical value of his work, he offer it as 
serious argument to others. 


S. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome in the Earlier part of the Third 
Century. By CHRISTOPHER WorpswortH, D.D., Bishop of 
Lincoln. Second and Greatly Enlarged Edition. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1880.) 


THIs new edition (or, rather, new work) will be generally welcomed. 
The learned Bishop of Lincoln has here replied to all that has been 
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written on the subject of S. Hippolytus since the first edition appeared, 
and has added the Greek text, with a translation and notes, of that 
part of the treatise of the Bishop of Portus on ‘ All Heresies,’ which 
relates to the history of the Church of Rome in the earlier part of the 
third century. Our readers will remember the controversial value of 
the writings of S. Hippolytus against the theory of the Development 
of Christian Doctrine, and against the Papal claims of Supremacy and 
Infallibility. Equally valuable is the historical evidence, here adduced 
incidentally, that the state of the Roman Church in the earlier Chris- 
tian centuries was very different from the imaginary picture drawn of 
it by M. Renan in his late Hibbert Lectures in London. 


The Early History of the Athanasian Creed. By G. D. W. OMMAN- 
NEY, M.A. (London: Rivingtons, 1880.) 


SoME years ago Mr. Ommanney entered the lists against Professor 
Swainson and Mr. Ffoulkes, and published a valuable little book con- 
taining a most thorough and searching examination of their theories 
on the formation and publication of the Athanasian Creed. He has 
now followed this up by a second volume, which lies before us, con- 
taining a considerable amount of fresh evidence which he has dis- 
covered, bearing on the date of that Creed, and derived from early 
commentaries and manuscripts, which seems to furnish him with a 
most convincing reply to Professor Lumby, who asks us to believe 
that the Creed, as we know it, is formed by the union of two separate 
and independent compositions, of very different dates, and a no less 
crushing refutation of the latest phase of Dr. Swainson’s theory, as 
given in his work on ‘the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds,’ viz., that the 
Quicunque grew up gradually, and ‘was completed in the province 
of Rheims between the years. 860 and 870’ (p. 448). 

This new volume from Mr. Ommanney’s pen is entitled Zhe Zarly 
History of the Athanasian Creed. -It is at present the last word in the 
controversy (although we can hardly suppose that it will be long 
allowed to remain the last), and it is satisfactory to find that on all 
the more important points, such as date and country, our author is at 
one with Waterland, although most of the evidence here brought for- 
ward is based upon recent discoveries, and drawn from documents 
wholly unknown when Waterland’s work was written. There are, of 
course, some points in regard to which the nineteenth century reverses 
the judgment of the eighteenth. For example, Mr. Ommanney (and 
almost all critics will agree with him in this) entirely gives up the old 
view that the Commentary of ‘ Fortunatus’ is the work of Venantius 
Fortunatus, the author of an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. But, 
on the whole, we rise from the study of his work with an increased 
respect for the learning and soundness of judgment exhibited by the 
great Archdeacon of Middlesex in his Critical History of the Athana- 
stan Creed, and a renewed conviction that his work will long remain 
a standard one, in spite of the fierce assault that has been made 
against it by Dr. Swainson and others. 

The most important part of Mr. Ommanney’s book, as it seems 
to us, is his account of the Early Commentaries on the Creed, three 
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of which are printed in the Appendix, it is believed, for the first time. 
If the editor is correct in the dates to which he assigns them (and he 
brings forward strong arguments in favour of his conclusions), the 
composition of these Commentaries furnishes absolute proof, not only 
that the Creed existed some two centuries before the date to which 
Professors Swainson and Lumby would assign it, but that it was even 
then a work of repute and considerable antiquity, and the theories of 
the Cambridge professors, highly ingenious as they were, may be said 
to be completely exploded and out of date. ‘The Commentaries to 
which special attention is drawn are four in number, entitled the 
Paris Commentary, the Troyes, the Oratorian, and the Bouhier, the 
names being given from the former possessors of the manuscripts, or 
the libraries in which they were discovered. Of these Commentaries 
the first is an independent work, and stands quite by itself ; the last 
two are closely connected with each other, the Bouhier being appa- 
rently drawn from the Oratorian, while the Troyes Commentary seems 
to be founded on the famous one already known that is ascribed in 
the Milan manuscript to Fortunatus. The date of these various works 
must be conjectured from internal evidence, as the oldest manuscripts 
containing them are assigned to the tenth century, and the result at 
which Mr. Ommanney arrives after a careful sifting of the facts is that 
the Paris Commentary was composed ‘not earlier than the seventh 
nor later than the ninth century ;’ that the Oratorian was drawn up 
soon after the Sixth General Council, at the close of the seventh or 
beginning of the eighth century ; the Bouhier shortly after, and the 
Troyes between 649 and 680, while the Commentary of Fortunatus 
must be assigned to a still earlier date, before the rise of the Mono- 
thelite controversy. Thus, if Mr. Ommanney is right in his conclu- 
sions, the discovery of these Commentaries, besides furnishing absolute 
proof of the existence of the Creed before the days of Charles the 
Great has removed a formidable objection that was often brought 
against its antiquity. If, it has been urged, the Creed be really a work 
of the fifth century, how is it possible to account for the fact that no 
commentary earlier than Bruno’s of the eleventh century can be shown, 
with the single exception of that ascribed to Fortunatus, the date of 
which is disputed. There was certainly some weight in this objection, 
but it is now completely answered. Fresh manuscripts of the Com- 
mentary of Fortunatus have been discovered without the clauses 
quoted from Alcuin in the Milan manuscript, and the objections to its 
early date are completely disposed of in Mr. Ommanney’s work, while, 
as we have seen, evidence is brought forward to show that this Com- 
mentary did not stand alone. ‘I have shown,’ writes Mr. Ommanney, 
‘that there are grounds for believing that in the seventh century, in- 
cluding of course Fortunatus’s exposition, there were extant at least 
two Commentaries on the Athanasian Creed ; in the ezghth at least 
four.’ And again further, he adds with great truth that— 

‘From the fact that the Creed was in the seventh century the text-book 
of at least two expositions, and those too of a somewhat elaborate nature, 
it follows that even at that early period it was a well-known, widely- 
received, and approved document, and consequently it must have been 
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the product of an earlier age. Commentaries are not written upon new 
and unknown and unappreciated works, but upon those which have re- 
ceived the sanction of time and use, and of general esteem, and of the 
authority of the Church,’ 


A still further evidence of the antiquity of the Creed is furnished 
by an interesting notice in the preface to the Oratorian Commentary, 
which tells us that the Quicunque was ascribed to S. Athanasius, 
eliam in vetertbus codicibus, from which it appears that even in the 
earlier part of the eighth century ‘ old manuscripts’ not only contained 
the Creed, but actually gave it as the work of the saint whose name 
still clings to it : a convincing proof, one would think, that the Creed 
was no recent composition at the time when this Commentary was 
first drawn up. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Ommanney’s arguments further, 
but there is much more that is interesting and important, and tends 
to establish the old view so rudely disturbed some years back, that 
the Creed is a genuine work of the fifth century, and comes from the 
pen of some Gallican Divine well versed in the works of S. Augustine, 
the actual author being very possibly (as was suggested long ago by 
Antelmi) S. Vincent of Lerins, the author of the Commonitorium. 
Mr. Ommanney’s book deserves, and doubtless will receive, a thorough 
and searching examination at the hands of competent critics. It is 
certainly not only the ablest vindication of the early date of the 
Creed that has appeared during the present controversy, but also the 
most damaging exposé of the weakness of Dr. Swainson’s theory, the 
shifts to which he is put in order to support it, the overwhelming 
weight of evidence which he is compelled in its interests to ignore, 
and the painful and inexplicable inaccuracies with which his writings 
teem ; and we shall be curious to see whether any reply is forthcoming. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools. General Editor, J. J. S. PERowNE, 
D.D., Dean of Peterborough. Zhe Gospel according to St. Luke, 
with Maps, Notes, and Introduction. By FREDERIC W. Farrar, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. (For the Syndics of the Univer- 
sity Press. Cambridge and London, 1880.) 


THOsE of us who have found Canon Farrar’s style in his sermons and 
descriptive writings too luscious for our taste, and those who have 
felt at times rather weary of his epithets, may be agreeably surprised 
to find in this comparatively small volume that he can accommodate 
his pen to the proper limits of a critical commentary. 

And in this sphere he is peculiarly qualified to do useful service. 
He knows by experience what sort of notes boys will use, and his 
linguistic and grammatical studies on the one hand, and his wide 
reading on the other, ensure that his work shall not lack either ilius- 
tration or interest. The first note in the book is on the etymology 
of the word gosfe/, the last excursus (No. vii.) is composed of ‘ Illus- 
trations of St. Luke derived from the Za/mud,’ a source of study 
from which the editor had already drawn in his larger work. More- 
over, it is advantageous that a writer of undoubted popularity, like 
Dr. Farrar, should employ his powers in bringing some of the results of 
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Dr. Westcott’s deeper studies to the notice of a class which they 
might otherwise fail to reach. Nor has he neglected writers whom 
most of our readers will delight to see quoted. On one leaf (for 
instance) the authors mentioned are Bengel, J. H. Blunt (Annotated 
Prayer-Book), Bishop Wordsworth, and Pearson on the Creed. 

There are two points in which we fear that much modern school- 
teaching on religious subjects is defective : (1) The didactic inculca- 
tion of Christian duty (though no doubt Public School Sermons 
have done much to teach boys to connect life with doctrine, since 
such sermons were commenced at Winchester and Rugby almost 
simultaneously). Considering the character of the two novels of 
student life which are attributed to Dr. Farrar, we are rather sur- 
prised not to find this elemént more appreciable in his notes on S. 
Luke. One on viii. 12 (behaviour after service) is the only instance 
we have noticed. (2) Zhe definite enunciation of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian Faith. In this respect we believe that so far 
as this little volume goes the editor has been more faithful to his duty 
than too many other teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters. He 
teaches the Divinity of our Lord (pp. 68, 145, 170, 311) by implica- 
tion, and more clearly (p. 75) where he states the conclusions of the 
four Councils ; also the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity (p. 93). We 
note with pleasure such sayings as ‘We cannot but wonder at the vast 
faith of the despised and persecuted Virgin of Nazareth, whose in- 
spired anticipations have been so amply fulfilled (i. 48) . .-. Notice 
in this hymn more than one anticipation of the Beatitudes.’ ‘ First- 
born . . . does not necessarily imply that the Virgin had other chil- 
dren.’ (We are thankful that on p. 168 also the editor has abstained 
from asserting the Helvidian theory put forward in the Life of Christ.) 
Here is another dogmatic sentence : ‘God is His Father in a different 
way from that in which He is ours. He is our Father only because 
He is Ais Father’ (ii. 49; S. John xx.17). The view of ‘eternal 
hope’ is very moderately advanced (pp. 255, 269, 270). 

We find, as might be expected, a good many valuable pithy notes, 
eg. ‘St. Luke must be ranked as the first Christian hymnologist.’ 
‘ Her curvature is directly attributed to Satanic agency’ (xiii. 11). 
‘The vox populi was in this instance vox Diaboli’ (xxiii. 21). 

‘ The modern “ Altruism” and vivre pour autrut, though pompously 
enunciated as the bases of a new religion, are but a. mutilated repro- 
duction of this’ (vi. 31). (This, by the way, we think, has been 
expressed in better language by Dr. Mozley, whose sermons, however, 
we are glad to see mentioned definitely by Canon Farrar elsewhere. ) 

Some questions of Theology—the impeccability of Christ, the 
emission of the uncreated light at the Transfiguration (which yet he 
clearly distinguishes from solar or created light), pp. 96, r89—he dis- 
misses as rash and irreverent. On the Words of Institution (xxii. 19) 
we think an extract from some devout writer (such as Ken’s, ‘the 
manner of it we cannot understand’) would be more wholesome for 
boys than the most moderate of rebukes to ‘Roman Catholics, Lu- 
therans, Zuinglians, Calvinists, &c.’ 

Though the statement that ‘such expressions as Zheotokos, and 
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“ Mother of God,” are unknown to Scripture’ is literally true, we 
should have preferred to see the title fairly and. historically dealt 
with—or let alone. (He makes no exception against Zheodokos and 
Theophoros when applied to men, p. 72.) And for our part we do 
not see that gratia plena is incompatible with gratié cumu/ata (p. 51); 
so far as words go. Again, we doubt if there is greater difficulty in 
believing the absolute fast of forty days than other mysteries of the 
Incarnation (¢g. Christ’s absolute sinlessness, or the absolute con- 
tinuity of the Body which was buried in the grave-clothes with the 
Body of His: resurrection). And we cannot honestly think that 
‘St. Luke's phrase . . . He did eat nothing. . . probably implies no 
more than... that He fasted.’ The longer of two notes upon 
S. Luke v. 35 (on the duty of fasting) is fairly expressed, excepting 
that the first and last sentences, taken together, seem to lead us to 
the conclusion that the Church at Antioch thought (Ac#s xiii. 2, 3) 
that the Bridegroom was taken from them, but that Dr. Farrar 
does not think so vow. He has omitted to remind the sons. of the 
Church of England, for whom we gather that he writes, that she has 
a Table of Days of Fasting or Abstinence. We cannot complain of 
Dr. Farrar for making free use of his private judgment in selecting 
from the patristic expositions which, if non-natural, may be no less 
spiritual. Yet we are not sure that the ‘mere artificial “ afterthoughts 
of theology,” ’ may not have been also forethoughts of*the Word of 
God (see pp. 377, 260). The editor adopts many comments of the 
Fathers without misgiving ; some (e.g. the connexion of the Evangelists, 
and their representations of our Lord, with the Four Living Creatures) 
he treats lovingly, as Sir T. Browne does his Vulgar Errors, or 
Piscator his frog ; others he treats with ridicule. It would have been 
well to have simply passed by those which he could not commend. 
To some minds the most outrageous of the mystical interpretations 
which he thinks it worth while to condemn, will not seem more 
fanciful than some which the editor seems to be willing to adopt (e.g: 
from S. Augustine that the mention of a well (xiv. 5) ‘may be an 
allusion to the . . . watery disease).’ 

The Introduction, Indexes (general and philological) and Maps 
(environs of Jerusalem, Palestine, Galilee, and Sea of Galilee) are 
serviceable. 

Our readers may like to know Dr. Farrar’s opinion on some dis- 
puted points : The eagles and the body cannot refer to Christ and 
the Faithful ; Zacharias was not High Priest ; the parable of the 
bottles referred to wine which was not kept for fermentation (Excur- 
sus iii.) ; the Last Supper was not strictly a Jewish Passover ; the 
Transfiguration took place at night on Mount Hermon. He is in- 
clined to agree with ‘ the Christian Church in identifying this woman 
(vii. 37) with Mary Magdalene.’ He pronounces against the d/ative 
sense of dr: in vii. 47, and despairs of ‘the second sabbath after the 
first.’ S, Luke’s order is mainly chronological, though not in the 
narrative of the Temptation. Ch. xii. 5 does not refer to Satan. 

We are most thankful to find protests (now, alas! necessary even 
for boys) against ‘ the unworthy theory of some German theologians ’ 
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(which would suppose opposition between S. Luke and S. Peter), p 
187, and against other sceptical assertions or suggestions (pp. rd 
118, 350, 351, cf. 357), and against the shocking notion of hallucina- 
tion (pp. 361, 365) which haunted poor Clough, and which we fear 
has been suggested to many minds by the insidious romance of 
Philochristus. 


The Student's Commentary on the Holy Bible. Founded on the 
Speaker's Commentary. Abridged and Edited by J. M. FULLER, 
M.A. Vol. III., containing Books from Job to the Song of 
Solomon. (London: John Murray, 1880.) 


Mr. FULLER continues his useful task of providing a comparatively 
brief and portable Commentary on the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment, such as the young student may find not too bewildering to his 
untrained powers, or too heavy for his purse. The volume before us 
is in several respects of special difficulty for this mode of treatment. 
The Book of Job contains the most daring speculations of the 
thinkers of the ancient world upon 


‘ Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.’ 


A similar remark may be made with regard to the Book of Coheleth, 
or, as our version entitles it, Ecclesiastes ; while the Song of Solomon 
requires especially able and delicate treatment, if it be desired to 
lead the thoughts of young students to the depths of spiritual experi- 
ence. The Psalms again present a vast subject for the commentator ; 
and it demands the nicest skill to avoid the opposite extremes of in- 
adequacy and verboseness. The present Editor has apparently per- 
formed his task with conscientious care ; and, as the work proceeds, 
we are more and more convinced that those clergy who are in want 
of such a work as we have described, for the benefit of young readers 
‘ of any class, may safely put it into their hands. We should not omit 
to give a word of well-deserved appreciation to the Notes and Com- 
ments upon the Song of Solomon. In them a very difficult task has 
been performed with an acuteness of spiritual insight, and a beauty 
and delicacy of handling which is truly admirable. 


The Old Testament with a Brief Commentary by Various Authors. 
(Prophetical Books.) (London: S.P.C.K., 1880.) 


Another Commentary, of more modest pretension, and of pur- 
posely simple treatment, but quite as useful in its way as that noticed 
above, is that issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, of which a new volume has just appeared, containing the 
Prophetical Books, Isaiah to Malachi. The Dean of Canterbury has 
annotated the Prophecy of Isaiah ; and the brief, simple, but edifying 
Commentary on Daniel is from ‘the pen of the late Prebendary 
Bullock, Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Dr. Kay’s exposition of Ezekiel is admirable upon the whole. His 
notes upon the Prophetic Vision in chapter 1 of the Four Living 
Creatures, are remarkably clear as well as profound, and will no doubt 
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convey to many inquirers for the first time a distinct idea of what 
was intended by the Vision. At the same time, we note a certain 
deficiency in the mystical interpretation which this prophecy particu- 
larly needs. For example, the exposition of xliv. 2, 3, ‘this gate shall 
be shut, it shall not be opened,’ «.r.A., consists of general and point- 
less platitudes, and there is not a hint of that consensus of expositors, 
including S. Augustine, S. Cyril of Jerusalem, S. Jerome, S. Ambrose, 
S. Bernard, by which it has been unhesitatingly referred to the 
Incarnation of Our Lord of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Again, on xl. 31, with reference to the eight steps of the sanctuary, 
we should very much like to know Dr. Kay’s reasons for his dictum 
that ‘eight is the signature of the New Covenant, as seven of the Old.’ 
And, at all events, seven appears to be used quite as freely as charac- 
teristic of the New Temple or New Jerusalem, whichever it be in- 
terpreted, as is eight. It is no doubt perfectly true that chapters 
xl.—xlviii. are ‘clearly and continuously allegorical ;’ but it would 
have been well to give somewhat more fully and plainly a key to the 
allegory. We do not make these observations in a spirit of fault- 
finding ; but because we think the treatise really good and valuable, 
and we wish that it might be strengthened in the respects indicated. 

It is a great benefit that the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge have bestowed on the Church at large in pro- 
viding Churchmen with a series of expositions of the Sacred Scriptures 
so edifying, so plain and clear, and, above all, so portable and cheap, 


The First Epistle of S. John. A Contribution to Biblical Theology. 
By Ericw Haupt. ‘Translated, with an Introduction, by W. B. 
Porr, D.D., Didsbury College, Manchester. (Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark, 1880.) 


THIS commentary—the single contribution of its author to theo- 
logical literature—is of a somewhat unusual kind ; it is the laborious 
evolution and expression of the zdeas which the writer conceives to 
underlie this Epistle. He distinguishes (and here, no doubt, he is 
right) between labours ‘of a critical, philological, polemic, and his- 
torical kind’ and the proper task of exfosétion, viz. the ‘intellectually 
reproducing the document in question ;’ and he complains, with a 
good deal of truth, that these merely preliminary inquiries have 
attained such dimensions that they seriously hinder the attainment 
of the main object of exposition, that ‘ the mind of the reader is drawn 
in so many directions, and occupied with so many and separate 
questions, that the one single impression of the book itself is lost.’ 

He has, therefore, omitted all these from his commentary, and 
confined himself to the zdeas underlying the Epistle. He argues, with 
a good deal of force, that this Epistle, so far from being what some 
have called it, ‘an unmethodized effusion of pious sentiments and 
reflections, which betrays all the marks of senility,’ is, on the contrary, 
‘the closing doctrinal testimony of the last and greatest teacher of the 
Christian Church, the on/y doctrinal work in which S. John speaks 
in his own person, and complementary to the Epistles of S. Paul and 
S. Peter, all or most of which he had before him.’ 

VOL. X.—NO. XX. MM 
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So considerable a claim requires and receives a powerful argument 
in its defence. It is admirable in many respects, but far too long and 
diffuse. An analysis of not more than seventy or eighty pages in 
length, embodying all the chief points of the argument, would be of 
very great general use. It will have occurred to our readers how this 
thorough and painstaking examination of the intention of the sacred 
writer furnishes the best-of all antidotes to that jejune and superficial 
method of exposition on which, as bearing indeed on this very Epistle, 
we commented in a recent number ( Ch. Qu. Rev., PP: 339-343). For 
example, i in dealing with the purasare éavrove aro tev eidowArAwy ot 
v. 21, Professor Haupt is far from going out of his way to deal a blow 
at an unpopular belief by referring the <idwAa to the extravagances ot 
alaterage. He does not take the word, as we should ourselves have 
preferred, of the actually present édo/s which surrounded the Apostle 
at Antioch. But his exegesis is at once thoughtful and certainly at 
least tenable. The ‘ eidwAa are the ideas entertained of God by the 
false prophets of whom the Apostle has spoken, the Antichrists, who, 
because they have not the Son, have not the Father also, without 
being therefore atheists, «.r.A.. We do not quite see how an idea 
can be an zdo/, though the idol may be sometimes the embodiment 
of the idea. 

Similarly there is to be found in our author no support of that 
mere cavil which asserts that in the Epistle no allusion is made to 
the sacraments. He says, indeed, plainly enough, what is as plain on 
the surface of the Epistle, that Baptism and the Eucharist are not 
mentioned ¢o nomine; but he is just as decided in affirming that 
they are mystically and symbolically referred to (pp. 302, 303). And 
this is, in fact, the characteristic manner of S. John whenever he is 
referring to sacraments or the sacramental idea: of which instances 
from the Gospel will easily occur—e.g. chap. iii. passém, iv. 14, and 
especially the great discourses in chapters vi. and vii. 

We might carry much further this detailed examination of 
Haupt’s conclusions. It may be, however, enough to say that the 
Catholic-minded student will generally find help in so doing from the 
pages of the work before us. We do not at all mean that he will 
always agree with this commentator—far from it: but he will get the 
results of much patient and laborious thought, undertaken with an 
honest purpose of elucidating the sense of the sacred writer. It will 
be found that not seldom he coincides with the great lines of tra- 
ditional exposition, or at least is consistent with them ; and that this 
is no small thing to say, those whose pursuits lead them to peruse 
the narrow pedantry and shallow sciolism of sundry popular com- 
mentaries are sadly aware. 


Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the Universal 
Religions. By C. P. Tie.e, Dr. Theol., Professor of the History 
of Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the 
Dutch by J. Estrin CarRPENTER, M.A. (London: Triibner 
and Co., 1877.) 


Tue author of this volume intends by the phrase ‘the universal 
religions ’ to denote the three great faiths which divide the mass of 
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humanity among them, viz. Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity : appa- 
rently because these alone have shown a capacity to grow and spread 
themselves beyond a single race or group of races. The fundamental 
principle with which he starts is that all changes in religions are the 
results of natural growth. ‘Religion in its most general sense,’ he 
sets out by asserting, ‘is a universal phenomenon of humanity.’ 
Accordingly we are to see religion starting sporadically from a number 
of independent centres—self-sown, as it were—and these separate 
species of religion coalesced from age to age, as they grew, until they 
merged into the three great types to which we have already adverted. 
Another, and apparently cross division, is into fo/ytheistic religions, 
including most of the Indo-Germanic and Semitic religions, and the 
Egyptian ; nomistic, comprising Confucianism, Jovism, Mosaism, and 
Judaism, Brahmanism and Mazdeism, and thirdly, universal. The 
earliest form of religion traceable in any portion of the human race, ac- 
cording to him, is A”imism, the belief in the existence of souls or spirits, 
and reverence paid to them. This is not, he thinks, ‘ itself a religion, 
but a sort of primitive philosophy, which not only controls religion, 
but rules the whole life of the natural man.’ The powerful among 
the spirits, upon whom man conceives himself as dependent, acquire 
the rank of divine beings, become objects of worship, and so a poly- 
theistic form of religion is generated, which grows, culminates, and 
declines, and then merges into some purer faith. Whether this be a 
correct description of the process of thought in many nations of the: 
ancient world, from the point to which the records carry us back, 
which is already far down the stream of time, and far removed from 
their origin—an important limitation, which Dr. Tiele. omits to make 
—we do not now inquire. It is manifest that as a general hypo- 
thesis, covering all the phenomena, and treating religion, wherever it 
is found, as a strictly natural phenomenon, it can take its place only 
on the ruins of revelation ; a result which we, at all events, may be 
permitted to regard as a reductio ad absurdum, sufficient to deprive it 
of any authoritative value, if indeed it could ever have been thought 
to possess any. The book traces a vast subject with the merest outline : 
generally the author’s purpose appears to have been to jot down his 
conclusions merely, without supplying also the facts upon which they 
are founded—a thing absolutely necessary in an inquiry of this kind. 
It would have no doubt required volumes to treat satisfactorily so 
vast a subject, while Dr. Tiele himself calls his work ‘outlines, pencil 
sketches, I might say, nothing more ;’ and it does not seem to_us 
that he has carried out quite uniformly his own ground plan. But 
the work is a valuable summary of facts and results, if we use it for 
that purpose, and put its theories on one side altogether. 


Steps through the Stream; or, Daily Readings for a Month. By 
MARGARET STEWART Simpson. (London: James Nisbet and 
Co., 1879.) 

“THESE are days,’ said a learned Professor in our hearing, ‘when one 

almost shakes hand with a Deist.’ Certainly it cannot be denied that 


the spread of unbelief (even if its progress be sometimes exaggerated) 
MM2 
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does tend to make us more conscious of the bond of union caused 
by any agreement in belief. And if even Deism can suggest some 
faint hopes of possible concord, much more can we cherish sympa. 
thies where there is a common acceptance of the fundamentai articles 
of the Christian faith. The little book before us, though not very 
much larger than some pamphlets of our time, seems to have struck 
a responsive chord in many hearts, having in a short time reached a 
second edition. This success is, we presume, in great measure due 
to the evident sincerity of the writer, and to the fact (admitted in the 
introduction from the pen of a friend) that it is the result of a sorrow. 
The maxim, 


‘Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco,’ 


is true; even more fully true in Christian times than it could have 
been in the days of Virgil. Beyond this, we suppose that many 
persons are predisposed to like a book which assumes throughout 
certain leading tenets, such as, for example, the following: That 
even Christians need conversion of heart ; that the conversion is 
often sudden ; that its date can generally be known ; that the con- 
verted should immediately try to influence others in the same direc- 
tion ; that the doctrine of assurance is true. It seems worth while 
to glance for a moment at these positions in detail. 

That many Christians, even amongst those who are not living in 
wilful defiance of God’s law, do still need conversion of heart, is a 
proposition accepted, we presume, among Christians everywhere, 
Here even Roman Catholic writers would be found to agree with the 
author of this little book, who is, we understand, a Presbyterian. 
Thus we find Alban Butler writing of Loyola, that he converted many 
abandoned sinners, and occasionally speaking also of the conversion 
of bishops and others who were not leading lives outwardly inde- 
corous. And, again, we see Cardinal Newman, amidst all his changes, 
adhering on this point to his earliest convictions, and describing (to 
cite his own words) ‘ the inward conversion of which I was conscious, 
and of which I am more certain than that I have hands and feet.’ 
All that we demur to on this head is the teaching that sensible con- 
version must necessarily be a part of every Christian’s inward life. 

Further, it is not disputed that such conversion may often be, to 
all appearance, very sudden, and all but instantaneous. We say to 
all appearance, because it is quite conceivable that a crisis may have 
been, Deo favente, brought about by a train of preparations, of which 
the person himself is hardly conscious. But on the main point there 
is evidence from very different quarters. The seemingly trivial cir- 
cumstance which summoned the late Lord Aberdeen (better known 
as Lord Haddo) to a devoted life differs so slightly from that which 
hurried away from the deau-monde to a brotherhood the great French 
preacher, Xavier de Ravignan, that the incidents might be trans- 
ferred from one biography to the other without any one suspecting 
the exchange. And it must be reckoned among the mysteries of 
our nature that alteration of views in the opposite direction has been 
known to be equally sudden. The unhappy Leopardi declares that 
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his adoption of Atheism. arose out of the sudden conviction of a 
moment. 

Then, again, that those who have undergone a vital change should 
seek to be instruments of a similar change in others must be recog- 
nized as a dictate of conscience, which is sanctioned and confirmed 
by Holy Scripture. ‘Then will I teach transgressors thy ways,’ is an 
utterance occurring in the most penitential psalm. ‘ When thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren,’ is the language of our Lord to 
the Apostle who was about to deny Him. But it is surely a task 
which should be conjoined on the part of penitents with a keen 
abiding sense of humiliation, and which in many cases should not 
be entered upon immediately. To say thus much is not suggesting 
more than we actually find in the case of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. To the last he owns himself ‘an abortive birth,’ one ‘ not 
meet to be called an Apostle ;’ and before commencing his new work, 
he retired for a long time into Arabia, where, says Bishop Ellicott, 
‘his primary object . . . seems to have been meditation and seclusion.’ 
We fear that there have been cases in which penitents, who have too 
hastily assumed the office of teachers, have been known to experience 
the most saddening relapses. Perhaps such falls might have been 
spared them, if they had imitated the patient waiting and prior self- 
discipline of which S. Paul is so eminent an example. 

Lastly, despite all our sympathy with religious earnestness, we 
find ourselves unable to accept the tenet of assurance which seems 
to be implied in the pages before us. Itis of course most true that at 
a certain point of their career the certainty of their perseverance was 
revealed to Daniel, to the eleven Apostles and to S. Paul ; and we 
cannot presume to say that what was granted to them may not in the 
Divine wisdom be vouchsafed to eminent servants of God who have 
lived at an earlier or a later period of the world’s history. But to 
suppose the consciousness of such a revelation to be the normal 
condition of ordinarily good Christians is, to our thinking, anti- 
scriptural. The passages cited in favour of such a belief all seem to 
us either to refer to communities (such as Philippians i. 6, 7), or to 
leave out the important word sé, an omission specially noted by 
Chillingworth in Romans viii. 38, 39. But the passages which speak 
of the possibility of really good persons falling away are clear and 
unmistakable. There is, for example, the case of Solomon. It will 
be said that he repented. One may hope so, and Jewish tradition 
favours the idea. But of direct evidence from Holy Scripture there 
is no atom of proof. To say nothing of Saul, what evidence have we 
for the insincerity of Demas, or even of Judas, at the outset of their 
acceptance of Christ’s law? Then, again, how completely is the 
possibility of falling away recognized in the Book of Ezekiel (xviii. 24), 
in the Epistles of S. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 27), and in the discourses of 
our Lord Himself (S. Matt. xii. 43-45; S. Luke xi. 24-26). Neither 
can we doubt but that Hebrews x. 38, if rightly construed (which 
it unfortunately is not in the A.V.), naturally points to the same 
conclusion. 

We have felt compelled, as a matter of honesty, to dwell upon 
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these points of difference. Yet we can well believe that numbers of 
those who are attracted by such works as that before us do, in fact, 
dwell in heart and recollection, not on topics of controversy, but on 
those on which there may happily be still said to be a creed of 
Christendom. And simple expositions and suggestions may find 
their way where more elaborate ones fail to penetrate. 


The Daily Round. Meditation, Prayer, and Praise; adapted to the 
course of the Christian Year. (London: J. Whitaker, 1880.) 


WE will let the author speak for himself as to the object and plan of 
his little book :— 


‘The aim of Zhe Daily Round is to help, day by day, in few, plain 
words, those who wish to know God’s truth, to gain God’s grace, and to 
do God’s will. The course of the Church’s year and the order of the 
Church’s services are followed. Thus the deep things of God, the mys- 
terious workings of grace, and the laws that claim to rule man’s life are 
dealt with as they come. Each page has five parts. 1. Some words of 
Holy Scripture. 2. A short statement of what those words mean and 
teach. 3. Some thoughts and reflections intended to bring home the 
general lesson, so as to make it of personal practical use. 4. A prayer 
in which what has been brought before mind and heart is laid before God. 
5. A verse of a hymn.’ 


The idea is excellent, and it has been most successfully carried 
out. We think that it will supply a want which we have long felt of 
something on the lines of Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury, but with more 
definite Church teaching. ‘The style is terse and pithy ; every word 
tells ; the quantity of matter compressed within the limits of a page 
is quite astonishing. The tone of the meditations and prayers is 
simple, earnest, and devout, with nothing morbid or overstrained, 
We heartily recommend the book, as one calculated to foster a spirit 
of sound practical Church of England piety, while there is nothing to 
wound the susceptibilities of any school of Churchmen ; and we trust 
that it may have a circulation as wide as that of the work to which it 
owes its title. 


Life and Work among the Navvies. By D. W. BarreTT, M.A., Vicar 
of Nassington ; late Curate in charge of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s Railway Mission. (London : W. Wells Gardner, 1880.) 


WE have here an account (1) of the progress and statistics of part of 
the Midland Railway direct route from London to Nottingham, com- 
menced in June 1875, and opened for passenger traffic on March 1, 
1880 ; (2) of the life and habits of miners, navvies, ‘ brickies,’ and 
others engaged on railway works ; (3) of the progress of a Mission, 
with its three hut-chapels and schools, which was organized by the 
Bishop of, Peterborough, with the co-operation of the clergy and land- 
owners of Rutland, as well as of the contractors (Messrs. Lucas and 
Aird) and their representatives, and carried on mainly by the author 
(as mission-priest or chaplain), who had been previously a curate, 
and is now an incumbent, in the same diocese. 

While the first part has the transient interest for the general reader 
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which unfamiliar matters not unfrequently possess, the second section 
has its intrinsic value in the suggestions which are given for the im-. 
provement of the social and moral condition of the men, which to 
some extent lies in their own hands, as well as in. those of the con- 
tractors, some of whom (notably Mr. T. A. Walker, and Messrs. 
Lucas and Aird) have shown that they have at heart the welfare of 
their ‘people.’ The establishment of a workman’s ‘shelter’ and 
reading-room, and of a coffee-stall, in charge of some sensible and. 
popular manager ; arranging the attendance of a Post Office savings’ 
bank officer on pay-days; the erection of a small hospital ; and the 
provision of wooden (not turf) huts for lodgers, instead of billeting on 
villagers, &c. ; and the opening of a‘ shanty’ (or monster lodging- 
house) as a venture on the part of the contractors themselves, and 
under their own control ; these are the most important recommenda- 
tions. The shanties, as they are at present constituted (though in 
some respects they are appreciated by ‘navvies’), are apt to be ill- 
conducted dens ; and the magistrates and landowners of Rutland are 
to be congratulated in having outwitted the plausible proposals of 
one harpy, who had a mind to establish a ‘tommy-shop’ in the thick 
of Mr. Barrett’s district. 

A chapter is devoted to the peculiar nicknames common on the 
works. Our fancy is especially taken by ‘ Concertina Cockney.’ It 
may interest us to guess at the steps by which the ancient city Gezer 
has come to lend its name to an old-fashioned boy, or King Solomon 
to surrender Azs to a job or ‘works’ in general. The ‘ bricky’ lan- 
guage is in itself mainly that ‘rhyming slang,’ which, according to 
Mr. Camden Hotten’s Dictionary (appendix), was introduced about 
1845. In this strange dialect, ‘on the frog and toad,’ means ‘on the 
road,’ ‘round the houses’ = trouse’s, ‘bark and growl’ = a trow’l, 
and so forth. We wonder whether these phrases occur as rhymes to 
their ordinary equivalents at the end of distichs in the products of 
the Catnach press or other Seven Dials’ literature. 

The third section, some eighty pages, or about half the book, con. 
tains an account of the mission work. ‘Though some of its interest 
is due to its experimental character, it will be the text-book for chap- 
lains (who it is to be hoped will be attached to future works), especi- 
ally the short chapter on Leisure Evenings. Under Red-/etter Days 
Mr. Barrett classes such occasions as visits from the Bishops of 
Peterborough and Lincoln, a remarkable service in the Glaston 
Tunnel, and the Confirmation in the hut-chapel. The navvy popula- 
tion was fluctuating ; nevertheless some of them were communicants 
at the chapel and parish churches. 

We should be tempted to carp at the style in which some passages 
are written, but the author has disarmed criticism by stating that he 
has adapted it to be read by those among whom he worked so lately. 
We must suppose that he knows best what suits them. On p. 73, 
‘the worse of drink’ looks like a slip. It is a pity that he should 
give way to the error (not uncommon in ladies’ compositions) of 
using inverted commas where there is no quotation. We notice at 
random ‘brickbats,’ ‘alias,’ and ‘too numerous to mention.’ The 
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author will not accuse us of having ourselves fallen into the same 
pit, for he will know that ‘ our people’ is a household word with Lucas 
and Aird’s men. The book is suitably bound, and will be both 
popular and useful. 


La Métaphysique et ses Rapports avec les autres Sciences. Par Tu. 
DespouiTs. 12mo. (Paris: Thorin.) 


M. Despoulirs, author of an excellent work on the philosophy of Kant, 
has just published a small essay which, we are glad to hear, obtained 
one of the highest rewards bestowed by the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. The subject proposed to the candidates 
was whether metaphysics can legitimately be called a science on the 
same grounds as mathematics, physics, and the other branches of 
knowledge exclusively patronized by the positivists of our age. We 
see at once that the French Académie was thus, on the one hand, 
endeavouring to lead the way towards a reaction in favour of moral 
philosophy, and, on the other, throwing down a challenge to the 
adepts of materialism. Whether any answer will be made to M. 
Desdouits is more than we can say, but, at any rate, his brochure 
deserves the deepest attention from all thinkers, whether they are 
disposed or not to endorse the views he so ably puts forth. 

‘The fact that he stands out as the champion of metaphysics is 
bold enough at an epoch when nothing but the phenomenal is deemed 
worthy of study ; but M. Desdouits goes further still. In his chapter 
entitled Du Progrés en Métaphysique, and in the note which supple- 
ments it, he says plainly that the reconciliation of metaphysics with 
Christianity is the only true goal at which we should aim, and that 
the effort made to dissociate philosophy from Christianity must 
really be regarded as the reason why the study of the invisible is just 
now so unfashionable. What will M. Cousin’s few remaining dis- 
ciples answer to this statement ? 

The great quality of the memoir we are now noticing is its clear- 
ness, and the perspicuous method in which all its arguments are 
arranged and deduced from one another. M. Desdouits begins by de- 
fining science in general ; he examines its nature, its conditions, and he 
shows that the definition he arrives at applies exactly to metaphysics. 
One of the great objections raised against the thesis so ably defended 
by M. Desdouits is that there can be no science where there is no 
certainty, and that the distinguishing characteristics of metaphysical 
investigation are precisely their hypothetical nature. The fallacy of 
such a criticism is, we believe, excellently demonstrated, and our 
author proves that the @ friori certainty of metaphysical truth is 
indirectly verified by experimental science itself. 

The claims of metaphysics to be called a science being duly made 
out, M. Desdouits goes on, in the second part of his drochure, to 
refute the objections raised both by empiricism (school of Messrs. 
Mill, Spencer, Auguste Comte, &c.) and by transcendental scepticism 
(schools of Kant and Hegel).. Not only, he asserts, are the notions 
of cause, of substance, of the absolute and the infinite, the fundamental 
laws of thought and the very condition of a// the sciences, but they 
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have an objective reality, and the fact that we cannot solve this pro- 
blem, the most difficult of all, arises from the circumstance that it 
can be stated only in words, instead of being sensib/y illustrated. 

It remains to be examined, in conclusion, why the progress of 
metaphysical science has been checked, and why, on a question so 
vital, an almost endless number of answers have been propounded, 
identified with schools so diverse that an exhaustive classification of 
them is all but impossible. In the first place, we notice with M. 
Desdouits that no demonstration, however irrefutable it may be, will 
convince those who have @ frior# determined to reject the existence 
of God and the possibility of arriving at truth. The mania for 
abstraction is another cause which deserves to be well considered ; 
materialists, pantheists, and sceptics, after separating by a mental 
process the phenomenon from the substance, the effect from its cause, 
the quality from the concrete being which is its subject, &c., people 
with these abstractions an imaginary world, and allow themselves to 
be deceived and to deceive others through a mere trick of language. 
Hence practical consequences which are of the most serious kind, 
because they affect both the destinies of society and the conduct of 
the individual man. ‘The name of free-thinker,’ says M. Desdouits, 
‘is often usurped by the atheist and the fatalist, as if one was more 
free when he makes use of his liberty for the purpose of doubting 
than when he employs it in the service of belief and adoration.’ Our 
author concludes by showing that the multiplicity of philosophical 
systems tend to diminish, and that the final struggle will take place 
between spiritualism and the adversaries of all metaphysical truth. 
But even our adversaries have been obliged to abandon certain 
positions they formerly occupied, and to acknowledge, for instance, 
that all things are ordered as if an intellect of some kind had presided 
over the creation of the universe. The conflict may be a long one, but 
its ultimate issue will be the rehabilitation of spiritualism. 


La Bible au Seizidme Siecle: Etude sur les Origines de la Critique 
Biblique. Par SaMurt BERGER. 8vo. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 


M. SAMUEL BERGER, under-librarian at the French Institute, has 
recently published a work of considerable value on the origin of 
Biblical exegesis. As the title naturally suggests, the period of which 
he treats is the sixteenth century ; but, in order to discuss the subject 
thoroughly, he was obliged to describe what was the critical know- 
ledge of the Word of God during the Middle Ages, and to determine, 
if possible, how the labours of Erasmus, Luther, and Melanchthon 
were pfepared, and either facilitated or hindered, by the theologians 
and savants who came before them. M. Berger observes that the 
history of medizval exegesis still remains to be written. The orato- 
rian Richard Simon, Rosenmiiller, Mess. Reuss, Leopold Delisle, 
and quite recently the Abbé Trochon (Zssai sur /’ Histoire de la 
Bible dans la France Chrétienne au Moyen Age), have indeed marked 
out, if we may so say, the outlines of the subject, but not more; 
and it is much to be wished that a man of learning, of piety, and of 
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independent judgment would devote himself to the task ; and, for the 
sake of studying thoroughly an important branch of Biblical litera- 
ture, would make up his mind to set at defiance the dulness of the 
scholastic theologians. In the meanwhile M. Berger has very neatly 
and accurately given a sketch which others might profitably fill up 
and supplement. He introduces us, not to the great medizval com- 
mentators and exegetes, but to men of inferior note and of humble 
position; to quote his words, ‘he desires to tell his readers what 
were the ideas respecting the Holy Scriptures which prevailed during 
the closing centuries of the Middle Ages amongst the lower clergy 
and the mendicant orders—that is to say, in the ranks of those who in 
the Church distinctly represented the popular element.’ This part 
of the volume forms three distinct chapters. Our author begins by 
giving us curious details on the money value of MS. copies of the 
Bible, the way in which they were circulated, and the character of the 
works of edification which were often studied together with, or instead 
of, the Scriptures. We are thus led to an enquiry into the exegetical 
resources placed at the disposal of scholars, such as the glosses of 
Walafridus Strabo, the treatise of Hugo de Sancto Charo, and the 
postils of the celebrated Franciscan Nicolas de Lyra. Gulielmus 
Brito, homo furibundus et impatiens,as one of his contemporaries calls 
him, is not forgotten; and M. Berger tells us all about the glosses or 
Biblical dictionaries which, being the works of successive compilers, 
were more and more imperfect in course of time, because each com- 
meniator, making free use of the labours of his predecessors, added 
to them his own inaccuracy and want of judgment. The third 
chapter, devoted to the interpretation of the Scriptures, shows how 
widely different from one another were the views entertained on the 
subject by divines holding high positions in the Church, and how un- 
certain a guide to the doubtful was even Gratian’s celebrated Concordia 
Discordantium Canonum. The authority of the Bible had become so 
uncertain towards the close of the fifteenth century, says M. Berger, 
and its interpretation so arbitrary, that one of the most distinguished 
German pulpit orators, Geiler von Kaysersberg, was justified in ex- 
claiming, ‘ Die heilige geschrifft ist wie ein wechseni nas; man biigt es 
war man wil,’ 

We have thus stated, as briefly as possible, the scope of M. 
Berger’s first part ; in the second he gives us an account of the revo- 
lution accomplished throughout the Continent by Erasmus, Luther, 
Carlstadt, Calvin, Zwingli, ‘Theodore Beza, and the Stephens in the 
various branches of exegetical science. In opposition to the principle 
of interpretation which had obtained during the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance doctors laid it down as an axiom that the Bible has only 
one meaning, and that it should be interpreted in accordance with 
the ordinary grammatical rules and the simple, obvious sense of the 
words. Erasmus endeavoured to explain this view, but the difficulties 
arising from the multiplicity of readings in the Greek Testament 
immediately stood up before his path, and thus the science of exegesis 
was born. The Rotterdam doctor had neither the calmness.nor the 
firmness of character which should characterize the true critic, but he 
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represented intellectual freedom and scientific honesty at an epoch 
when modern scholarship was still 7 ncunabulis. 

Time will not allow us to follow M. Berger in all his interesting 
appreciations of the Reformation mgvement; let us note, however, 
the distinction he draws between the theological views of the German 
Lutherans, who considered the Scriptures as the rude of faith, and 
those of the French Calvinists, who rather looked upon them as the 
source of the doctrine held by the Church. It is curious also to see 
the revolutionary Carlstadt more conservative than Luther so far as 
the respect due to the canon of Scripture is concerned ; for whereas 
Luther unhesitatingly declared that the character and constituent 
parts of God’s Holy Word must be subservient to certain theological 
doctrines, his adversary, on the other hand, maintained that the canon 
is an historical fact, and that the canonical character of this or that 
book depends not on the doctrine it teaches, but on the general con- 
sensus which has given it a place in the Holy Scriptures. In conclu- 
sion, we cordially recommend M. Berger’s volume to the notice of 
our readers. 


The Hibbert Lectures, 1879. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
Delivered in May and June, 1879. By P. Le Pace. RENour. 
(London : Williams and Norgate, 1880.) 


THE subject of the Aibbert Lectures for 1879 presents many points of 
difference from that which Professor Max Miiller handled in 1878, 
yet its interest is certainly not less. Mr. Renouf had not to draw his 
materials from a collection of writings still held sacred by millions of 
men, and consequently he could furnish no parallel to his predecessor’s 
‘ walking manuscripts.’! The Vedic hymns had too a special interest 
for us as the oldest extant Aryan literature, an interest culminating 
in the identification of Dyaush-pita, Zeig marhp, Jupiter, and the 
Teutonic Tiu, whose name we still pronounce in Tuesday. As to 
the ancient Egyptians and their language, the questions are not yet 
absolutely decided what is the ethnological position of the former, 
and what the linguistic position of the latter. The Egyptians pro- 
bably came from the interior of Asia. The Egyptian type, as seen in 
early portrait statues and paintings, approaches the European the 
further back we go. In reference to one specimen, Professor Owen 
said: ‘With English costume and complexion, this Egyptian of the 
Ancient Empire would pass for a well-to-do, sensible British citizen 
and rate-payer.’? . 

But Mr. Renouf’s subject had its own points of interest. In the 
first place, to say nothing of inscriptions on monuments which were 
already ancient in the time of Moses, he could adduce the testimony 
of manuscripts now existing, which not only reproduce originals still 
older than themselves, but are actually ‘not less than four thousand 


1 See Hibbert Lectures, 1878. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. Lect. iii. 
* Quoted by Mr. Renouf, Hibdert Lectures, 1879, p. 54- 
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years old.’! And Mr. Renouf vindicates the claim of ‘the Maxims 
of Ptahhotep, written in the age of the Pyramids,’ and of ‘ the tales in 
the Berlin papyri, written more than two thousand years before 
Christ,’ to be ‘considered literature as truly as they would be if they 
were now written in English, French, or Italian.’? 

While we have in the foreground, then, the most ancient writings 
and the oldest literature in the world, the background is occupied by 
historical memorials of the most ancient empire whose history is 
known—by evidences of art, of civilization, of an elaborate system of 
government, all three belonging to a past at least as remote from 
the age of Herodotus as the age of Herodotus is from our own—of a 

‘ great isolated trunk of history, a sort of Nile without affluents, with- 
out basin, without adjacent valleys, rolling alone in the middle of a 
desert.’3 Mr. Renouf says :— 

‘It is certain that at least three thousand years before Christ there 
was in Egypt a powerful and elaborately organized monarchy, enjoying a 
material civilization in many respects not inferior to that of Europe in the 
last century. . . . The earliest monuments which have been discovered 
present to us the very same fully-developed civilization and the same 
religion as the later monuments. The blocks of the Pyramids bear 
quarry marks exhibiting the decimal notation, and are dated by the 
months of the Calendar which was in use down to the latest times.’* 


Nor does the interest diminish when Mr. Renouf examines in 
detail the moral and religious ideas of the old Egyptians. Moreover, 
finding as he does find much that is excellent, much that is true for 
all time in that vast treasury of ancient thought—the thousands of 
Egyptian texts—the key of which was furnished by the Rosetta 
stone, and which has been unlocked and explored, though even yet 
but partially, by the patient labour of the present century, it is per- 
haps excusable that the exponent of the Egyptian religion should pose 
in some measure as its apologist. To us, however, the apologies for 
the Egyptian zoolatry ® and for the oblations made to the images of 
deceased persons,® &c., appear the least satisfactory portions of this 
learned and instructive book. The substance of these apologies is, 
in fact, only. the same as that of the apology for every kind of 
idolatry. ‘It is not the animal that we worship,’ cries the idolater, 
when twitted with the absurdities of his religion, ‘it is not the 
material wood or stone image to which our devotions are rendered ; 
it is that invisible Power whose attributes these animals symbolize, or 


1 Hibbert Lectures, 1879, p. 2 Ibid. p. 172. 

3 Revue des Deas Monde hort, 1865: ‘Les Antiquités Egyptiennes.’ 
By Ernest Renan. 

4 Hibbert Lectures, 1879, p. 81. We have no fear lest accurate know 
ledge of dates may prove fatal to Christianity; but Mr. Renouf’s printer 
has entertained a different idea, and represents him as saying, ‘ Whatever 
claim a religion may have to a Divine authority, that claim cannot be ex 
tended to its theology, which is nothing else but a system of reasoning 
upon two sets of data, namely, those furnished by the religion itself, and 
those furnished by the science of the day’ (p. 53). Theology is, of course, 
a misprint for chronology. 

5 bid, pp. 1-8. ® Tbid, pp. 147 seq. 
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it is those invisible spirits whom these images represent ; these are 
what we really honour.’ The Egyptian idea with regard to the 
image was even grosser, according to Mr. Renouf’s own account, 
than is here implied :— 

‘It is not to be supposed that so intelligent a people as the Egyptians 
were ignorant of the absurdity of propitiating the wooden or stone images 
of their ancestors or of themselves. It is the ving image which is said 
to be worshipped, and was supposed to reside in the wood or stone. 
There is an ancient text in reference to Ptah, the chief divinity of Mem- 

his,. . . . which distinctly speaks of the gods as being made, through 
is agency, to enter into their bodies, namely, their images of wood or 
stone.’ ! 

The apotheosis of the kings Mr. Renouf does not attempt to 
defend. He admits the prevalence of ‘the belief that the ruling 
sovereign of Egypt was the living image and vicegerent of the sun- 
god,’ that ‘he was invested with the attributes of divinity and that in 
the earliest times of which we possess monumental evidence.’? The 
utmost that he can say in palliation is, ‘that the kings were frequently 
represented in the humblest postures of adoration before the gods,’* 
while he is constrained to add, ‘they are also represented as wor- 
shipping and propitiating their own “genius,”’ #¢. as he explains 
elsewhere, their own ‘double’ or ‘ wrazth.,’ 4 

After all, however, Mr. Renouf does not go very far in the way of 
apology. He is too good an Egyptian scholar to be betrayed into 
asserting that his clients attained to pure monotheism, much less that 
the monotheism of the Pentateuch was derived from Egypt. We do 
not think he need have gone out of his way to pronounce against the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch,5—a large question, into the 
discussion of which we_shall not now follow him. He does ‘not, 
indeed, deny all historical truth to the Biblical record. ‘There is 
really no reason,’ he says, ‘ for doubting the accuracy of the statement 
about Pithom and Rameses. Egyptian history renders it most pro- 
bable that Moses was a contemporary of the great Rameses.’® The 
date of the Great Pyramid, we remark by the way, he puts at about 
1,700 years before the Exodus,’ an interval exceeding by more than 
four centuries the time which has elapsed since Augustine landed on 
our shores. 

The most considerable name that can be cited in support of the 
view that pure monotheism existed in Egypt in very early times is 
that of the late accomplished Egyptologist, M. E. de Rougé. But 
his views have not been widely adopted, though M. Renan has de- 
clared that monotheism is Egyptian in origin, adding, however, that 
it is the Semitic monotheism which has subdued the world. Mr. 


1 Hibbert Lectures, pp. 149, 150. 2 Jbid. p. 161. 

* Tota. pe 165. * Jbid. pp. 147-152. 

5 bid. p. 49. 6 Jbid. p. 50. 7 Ibid. loc. cit. 

8 Revue des Deux Monies, April 1, 1865, ‘ Les Antiquités Egyptiennes.’ 
M. Renan says elsewhere : ‘ Cette grande conquéte’ (the acquisition of 
monotheism) ‘ ne fut pas pour elle’ (the Semitic race) ‘l’effet de progrés ; 
ce fut une de ses premiéres aperceptions,’ 
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Renouf points out that M. de Rougé’s opinion was only an inference 
as to what preceded the constantly increasing polytheism of Egypt, and 
that even he ‘ does not venture to assert that at any time within the his- 
torical period the worship of one God was anywhere practised to the 
exclusion of a plurality of gods.’! Nor will our author admit that 
pure monotheism had even a limited existence as ‘an esoteric doc- 
trine known to the scribes and priests alone as distinct from the 
popular belief.’ He declares that ‘no evidence has yet been pro- 
duced in favour of this hypothesis.’ ? 

Yet there are many startling passages in Egyptian texts, which 
taken alone could seem to bear no other construction but that which 
implies monotheistic doctrine either as an original possession of the 
people or as the privilege of the é/#e. ‘Where shall we finda heathen 
Greek or Latin saying like that of the papyrus on the staircase of the 
British Museum, “The Great God, Lord of heaven and earth, who 
made all things which are”; or,. . . “O my God and Lord, who 
hast made me, and formed me, give me an eye to see and an ear to 

‘hear thy glories”?’* But passages like these are constantly accom- 
panied by others completely polytheistic. 

The truth is that there was in ancient times but one pure mono- 
theism in the world, that of the Semitic race, or rather of its Hebrew 
branch. To denote the quasi-monotheism found elsewhere, in India 
and in classical lands, as well as in Egypt, another term had to be 
found. Mr. Renouf adopts the term ‘ Henotheism,’ which was ex- 
plained in Professor Max Miiller’s Lectures of the previowis year. 
‘Each god is to the mind of the suppliant as good as all the gods. 
He is felt at the time as a real divinity, as supreme and absolute. 
. . . . All the rest disappear from the vision,. . . . and he only who 
is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before the eyes of the 
worshippers.’ 4 

The really excellent features of Egyptian thought are the ethical 
precepts and the doctrine of future retribution. ‘No one could pass 
to the blissful dwellings of the dead who had failed at the judgment 
passed in presence of Osiris.’> Where shall we find, except in the 
Bible, an ancient parallel for the following teaching, which we take 
from Brugsch Bey’s account of the Maxims of Prince Ptahhotep ?— 

‘If thou hast become great after being little, and if after poverty thou 
hast amassed wealth, and art in consequence the foremost in thy city 
. . . . let not thy heart become proud on account of thy wealth ; for it is 
God who is the author of them for thee. Despise not thy neighbour who 
is what thou wast ; behave to him as to thine equal.’ ® 


There is a widespread misconception as to the Egyptian character, 


1 Hibbert Lectures, p. 92. 2 Ibid. p. 217. 

8 bid. p. 216. See also the Church Quarterly Review for January 
1880, pp. 355 and 368, 

4 Hibbert Lectures, 1880, p. 218. 5 Ibid. p. 194. 

® Histoire d Egypte, Premiére Partie, 2itme éd., 1875, p.66. Brugsch 
Bey speaks of the papyrus containing ‘these maxims as ‘probably the 
most ancient manuscript in the world,’ and of their author as a prince of 
the Fifth Dynasty. 
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that it was of a gloomy and morose nature. The very contrary is the 
fact. It was only too much given to gaiety and conviviality. Even 
our national vice, as it is called, seems to have prevailed in early 
Egypt. ‘Great quantities of wine, both native and foreign, were con- 
sumed ; and beer-houses, if we may judge of (?by) the frequency 
with which they are inveighed against in the papyri, must have been 
as serious a pest in the time of the great Rameses as they are in the 
England of the nineteenth century.’" Even the memento mori pre- 
sented at banquets, ‘ the representation of a dead body ina coffin,’ with 
which the English public have been familiarized by Mr. Edwin Long’s 
painting, was intended to stimulate, instead of checking the festivity.” 
The real meaning of it was, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.’ 

But we must conclude, and our closing words shall be from the 
translation of a festive song : ‘ Mind thee of the day when thou shalt 
start for the land to which one goeth to return not thence. Good 
for thee will have been a good life; therefore be just and hate 
iniquity ; for he who loveth what is right shall triumph.’® 


The Bampton Lectures for 1879. ‘The Foundations of Faith con- 
sidered in Eight Sermons preached before the University ot 
Oxford. By Henry Wace, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London. 
(London : Pickering and Co., 1880.) 


To this work, as a whole, we give a cordial welcome. There are 
many would- be defenders of religion, in whom zeal is more con- 
spicuous than discretion. Professor Wace is not one of these. He 
argues almost always guardedly and forcibly. His main object in 
these Lectures is to enforee the ‘distinct and independent claims of 
the principle of Faith.’ ¢ 

He begins by pointing out how important a factor in the world’s 
development ‘ faith’ has been. Of the influence of faith in moulding 
the character and the destiny of the Jewish people there can be no 
dispute, and the author does well to insist upon it. He is on safe 
ground, too, when he traces the powerful action of this principle in 
Christendom, and when, taking a still wider survey, and pointing 
to Brahmanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Mahometanism, he pro- 
nounces that ‘faith is at once the great organizing and the great 
dividing power in the world.’® 

Passing to the situation of religion at the present moment, the 
lecturer remarks with some force upon the futility of all efforts to 
minimize dogma, and divest it of everything mysterious and per- 
plexing. The simplest creed conceivable is the ‘ belief in the good- 
ness and perfection of God ;’ but ‘the moment the scientific reason 
begins to discuss it, we are confronted with the tremendous and 
apparently insoluble problem of the existence of evil.’ It is well 


1 Hibbert Lectures, 1879, p. 69. ? Ibid. pp. 69 seg. 
8 ]bid. p. 71. 
* Bampton Lectures for 1879. Preface. 5 Ibid. p. 7. 
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urged that ‘ The faith which, in the full sight and consciousness of 
that problem, maintains its firm assent to the absolute goodness and 
omnipotence of God, has abandoned the ground of mere rational 
belief, and has taken a step which justifies, in principle, any sub- 
sequent advance.’ ! 

The spring of religious belief is found by our author in the ‘ cate- 
gorical imperative’ of the moral sense—that voice of Conscience 
which enforces the law of right by the authoritative prociamation 
of responsibility. He -avoids the too common error of apologists 
who infer that the fundamental tenet of theism is established by 
the practically universal assent of mankind to its truth. With 
all deference to the opinions of the late Sir G. C. Lewis and of 
Mr. Gladstone,? we think it an error to suppose that the assent of 
mankind can be available for establishing any abstract truth. The 
argument is only too easily parried by the reply that such assent has 
been often in error. What is established, however, in the present 
case, is that the religious impulse and the moral sense are normal 
portions of the human organism. 

Mr. Wace bears in mind throughout the fundamental principle 
that the spring of religion is in the moral sense. In maintaining this 
view, he is in accord with the best modern philosophy and with the 
teaching of his most distinguished predecessors in the Bampton Lec- 
ture in recent years. Treating of the Apostolic ‘ witness to revelation,’ 
he says, ‘As we saw at the outset, God is essentially the God of the 
Conscience. In proportion as a message speaks to the Conscience, 
and is felt to touch its depths, will it be recognized as Divine ; and, 
in proportion as a man shrinks from the intense penetration of that 
touch will he cease to recognize its Author.’ 3 

The remarks in reference to the truthfulness, as a moral quality, 
of the Apostles, are excellent. For example: ‘These men were not 
pagans . . . and accustomed, like Greeks, to think lightly of a Divine 
Being, and of communications with Him. They were Jews . . . for 
whom the very name of God possessed an awful and almost unutter- 
able solemnity. To a Pharisee of the Pharisees like S. Paul, the idea 
of a communication from God must have been far more overpowering 
than it is to a modern sceptic.’* In this connection the words of 
an opponent, Professor Kuenen, respecting the prophets, are aptly 
quoted and applied to the Apostles: ‘We see here men who can 
find no words sufficient to declare the might and majesty of Jahveh, 
who have a deep and lively sense of their own utter nothingness 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1879, p. 15. 

2 Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. (1879), vol. iii., pp. 147, 150. 

3’ Bampton Lectures, 1879, p. 78. Exception may be taken to the 
phrase ‘ God is essentially the God of the Conscience :’ but the statement 
that it is emphatically the Conscience by way of which God speaks to 
us, is unassailable; and preachers are too apt to forget that the fides gud 
creditur is, before all else, the personal laying hold, by the soul, of the 
One Personal Good Who is set before it in the fides gue creditur. 

* Bampton Lectures, 1879, p. 73. 
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before Him, and, nevertheless, in spite of the distance which separates 
them from Him, declare emphatically that they know His counsel 
and speak His word.’! 

We cannot dwell upon Mr. Wace’s exposition of the Faith of 
the Old Covenant, valuable as are many of the thoughts sug- 
gested. A remark must, however, be made upon the too cursory 
manner in which he has treated the question of the composition of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. In the present day an account of 
the foundations of faith must be regarded as incomplete which does 
not deal, at least in outline, with this question, more especially when 
so much is built, as by our author, on the relation of the Holy 
Scriptures to the individual reason. Yet all he has to say is that 
‘the general result’ of criticism .‘is to leave unshaken the chief 
evidence with which we have to deal;’ and, ‘it is sufficient, for 
instance, to read Ewald, in order to be convinced that the substantial 
truth of the sacred narrative is unassailable.’ ? 

The Lecture on the Faith of the Early Church contains much 
useful suggestion. The shallow charge of a development of theology 
on the part of the Apostles out of a mere ethical system propounded 
by Christ is met, as it deserves, with indignant denunciation. More- 
over, it is well pointed out that if the Death on the Cross, the Re- 
surrection, and Ascension were real events, ‘it is inevitable that there 
should be a difference, and even a vast difference, between the point 
of view of those who lived before them and that of those who lived 
after them ; and the distinctive character of the Epistles is thus so 
far from being a ground of objection, that it is a most conspicuous 
instance of the harmony of Christian truth.’ 

We pass now to the Lecture on the Faith of the Church of Eng- 
land, which closes the coufse. There are many thoughts here of 
high value, but we find it hard to reconcile some of the views ex- 
pressed. The Lecture is a statement and defence of the attitude 
which, in the author’s opinion, it is the privilege and the duty of 
the individual to assume toward all demands upon his spiritual 
allegiance, and, in particular, toward the demands of the Papacy. 
.» It appears to us that in the zeal with which he opposes the latter, he 

fails to give consistent and clear definition to the nghtful claim of the 

Church at large upon the submission of the individual reason, or, 
which is another aspect of the same thing, of the light and guidance 
which that Church supplies to the individual. The success itself 
with which the Papacy has been able to propagate its outrageous 
claim ‘ought to teach us that there is a natural want of guidance, 
and ‘that if, as this want would render probable, guidance hag been 
provided by the Ruler of the world, the neglect of it must be fraught 
with danger, and, consequently, that any attempt to set forth the 
foundations of religious belief ought to be very explicit in regard to 
“it. We are convinced that no theory of religion. can check the dis- 


integration of Pro tism, and at the same time withstand modern 
criticism on thé hand, and the pretensions of the Church of 
SCir" 
1 Bampton Lectures, loc. cit. 2 bid. p. 86. ® Ibid. p. 147. 
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Rome, or rather, of ie: Pes on the thea but one which re- 
cognizes in the Church of Christ, not a fortuitous combination of 
individuals who have distilled identical doctrine from Scriptures 
‘substantially true,’ but a Divinely-instituted society, which is, in the 
fullest sense of the words, the ‘ pillar and ground of the truth.’ We 
shall not attempt to define the authority which our own Article 
declares the Church to have ‘in controversies of faith,’ or to explain 
the relation between that authority and the individual reason. But 
we venture to say that this subject might, with advantage, be handled 
in a future series of the Bampton Lectures, and that, if it were well 
handled, a great want of our day would be met. 


On the Origin of the Laws of Nature. By Sir EpmMuND BEcKETT, 
Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S:, Chancellor and Vicar-General of 
York. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


1879.) 


‘A GREAT book,’ it has been said, ‘is a great evil,’ Certainly, the 
goodness of a large book is not always in proportion to its bulk. 
The same is sometimes true of a small book. Its valuable qualities 
are not always commensurate with its diminutive size. Sir Edmund 
Beckett’s book mentioned above is a small one, of 107 pages only, 
and printed in clear, almost bold, type. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to find, even among books containing double the quantity of 
matter on any similar subject, a rival to it in point of excellence. 

The arguments are rather scientific than philosophical. No 
question of phenomenalism is raised. What matter really is is not 
discussed. The main questions investigated are : Given the ultimate 
atoms (of whatever kind) that make up matter, how can a world 
governed by physical laws have come into existence? How can the 
constancy of those laws be explained? How can living and intelli- 
gent beings have been produced, and the generation from like ot 
like, with or without a difference, be conceived possible? Sir 
Edmund Beckett’s book has the merit of bringing vividly before the 
reader the difficulties that beset the atheistic alternative to the belief 
in the Creator and Sustainer of the world. He shows that ‘ mate- 
rialism means . . . that the universe gradually made itself proprio 
vigore, or by the self-existing power and determination of every atom 
in the universe to behave as it does’ (p. 8). He points out the ‘in- 
finite difference between the difficulty (if any) of conceiving one such 
power’ (a Creator, sc.), ‘and of conceiving as many as there are atoms 
in the universe, all having resolved by universal suffrage to act for 
ever in the various ways they do, and always adhering to that resolu- 
tion ; which means resolving afresh at every moment, and always 
acting on that resolytion’(p. 45). 

Instead of making further quotations, we commend the book 
itself to readers interested in the questions discussed ; and if any 
one feels himself drawn towards Agnosticism or Atheism, we would 
ask him to read, understand, and refute this little book before he says 
‘jn his heart, There is no God.’ 
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A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Being a Continuation of ‘ The 
Dictionary of the Bible’ Edited by WitL1aAM Situ, D.C.L., 
LL.D., and SaMuEL CHEETHAM, M.A., Archdeacon of South- 
wark. Second and concluding volume. (London: John Murray, 
1880.) 


Ir will be a convenience to many subscribers to receive the com- 
pletion of this useful and valuable work, and it is satisfactory to find 
that no less care, learning, and judgment has gone to the preparation 
of it than of the former volume. Now that it is at length complete, 
the editor and publisher may be congratulated on having produced a 
work which will be found ‘of substantial service to the student of 
early Christian antiquities, whatever the special object of his search 
may be, and on having supplied a requirement in literature which had 
never, at all events for English readers, been supplied at all adequately 
before. Bingham’s great work needed condensation and arrangement, 
although it is our experience that it rarely required correction. The 
endeavours of Cave, Riddle, Dr. Hook, and other well-intentioned 
and laborious works, were each of them admirable more or less, con- 
sidered as the achievement of a single man, and probably they have 
benefited and instructed great numbers of readers. But these good 
works were far too restricted in plan, and.not sufficiently scientific in 
treatment, to meet the requirements of the student in the present day. 
It is only by associated effort that any large field of history can be 
traversed to any good purpose, an expedient which it has been 
reserved for our own age to practise habitually. These two bulky 
volumes are a striking instance of the power of ‘ co-operative’ author- 
ship; for it would have been impossible for the most learned and 
industrious writer to have made the repeated searches throughout 
the whole range of ancient literature (of the period comprised) 
which would be needful in order to ascertain the facts of so great a 
variety of subjects, in anything like the period which these two 
volumes have taken in preparation, z.¢. about six years, even if he 
could have done it at all; while the vast variety of subjects which 
enter into any complete picture of the wide and varied field which 
the plan of the work comprises—‘a complete account,’ as the Preface 
to the first volume states, of the leading personages, the institutions, 
art, social life, writings, and controversies of the Christian Church 
from the time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne ’—goes to 
increase the difficulty and the improbability of their being treated 
satisfactorily by any one mind. 

Upon the whole, the various subjects or “##/u/#! are treated with 
adequate learning and research, with clearness and completeness, 
and as a rule, with commendable fairness. The substance of the 
subject is frequently ‘boiled down’ somewhat too much, so as to 
render the articles mere dry statements of fact. The mere historical 
circumstances are put before the reader, and he is left to group 
them as he pleases. There is generally an entire absence of ‘ views,’ 
and this is fortunate, since in some instances, in which we find a 


1 This usage of the word is omitted on p. 1487, vol. ii. 
NN2 
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very decided view taken, it is one of a disputable kind. Take, for 
example, the group of articles which deal with the ministry of the 
Church, and the questions cognate thereto: ORDINAL, ORDINATION, 
Hoty ORDERS, PRESBYTER OR PRiEsT.'! These are due to the pen 
of one gentleman who has poured out a flood of learning upon the 
question, and has come to somewhat remarkable conclusions. It 
would appear to result from his theories that the Church of the 
apostolic age had no ministerial organization for religious purposes as 
such. Only the Christian communities which were of Jewish origin 
had presbyters at all. ‘Whether the institution of presbyters existed 
in the first instance outside the limits of the Judzo-Christian com- 
munities is doubtful’ (p. 1700). And where they did exist, ‘the 
Christian, like the Jewish presbyters, were officers primarily not of 
worship, but of discipline’ (z4i¢.) Bishops, he thinks, were the cor- 
responding officers, in churches of Gentiles, to presbyters in churches 
of Jews; and as the one presided over Jewish, so the other, ‘in the 
first instance, presided over Gentile communities.’ But these had 
not by any means the same kind of functions as the bishop performed 
in later times. They were mere financial officers, stewards’ of the 
property of a particular Church. 

‘ The émicxorot of the Greek associations were their officers of finance. 
Such also were in all probability the émicxomo of the early Christian 
Churches. One of the most important features of those Churches was 
that they were charitable societies. In an age which, like our own, was 
marked by great extremes of wealth and poverty, and under circum- 
stances which cut off many of their members from the ordinary pursuits 
of life, they tended to gather round them more and more every year 
the poor and the dependent. They dispensed hospitality to travelling 
brethren, they tended the sick, and, what was probably the weightiest 
burden, they supported the widows and orphans of those who had died 
in poverty, or by martyrdom. All this required not only funds, but a 
dispenser of funds. It was not possible to distribute a common fund 
satisfactorily by means of a number of officers with equal powers, not 
necessarily acting in concert. ‘ A presiding officer became indispensable, 
and the officer so appointed was known by the title which was in current 
use to designate the financial officer of a community. This function of 
the Christian bishop continued to be a primary one, even after many 
other functions had clustered round his office. It is not sound to reason 
from the functions of bishops in the third and fourth centuries to their 
functions in the first; but, at the same time, the fact that the bishops 
were the custodians and dispensers of Church funds in the later period 
corroborates the inference which is drawn from other data, that they were 
so also in the earlier.’—P. 1702. 


Thus the names bishop and presbyter were ‘interchangeable,’ and 
afterwards there was a gradual ‘fusion of the Judeo-Christian and 
the Gentile organizations,’ and while this was going on, the two offices 
existed side by side, afterwards becoming permanent. 

Still this does not account for the clear and certain fact that the 
presbyter was subordinate to the bishop from the very earliest times, 


1 We must entirely except from our remarks Mr. A. W. Haddan’s 
learned and orthodox article BISHOP in vol. i. 
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and in every local church of which we can learn anything; and 
although the writer gets rid of the decisive instance of S. James, by 
asserting that ‘the case of Jerusalem stands on a peculiar footing’ 
(p. 1701), he is fain to allow that ‘how the two offices came to co- 
exist as distinct offices in the same community, is the most difficult 
point in the whole complex question.’ But it is obvious to reply 
that it is a difficulty entirely self-created, and that the theory first 
arbitrarily disjoins the two offices, and assigns them to the Jewish 
and Gentile Churches, and having so done, is utterly unable to 
explain how, why, or when they should have become united, as they 
confessedly were, in a single great organization. In short, the theory 
is condemned by the difficulties itself creates, and falls by its own 
weight. 

Not less arbitrary is another assertion we find in the same article, 
that the Churches differed in this matter, so that ‘in all probability 
the question does not admit of a single answer, and that the relations 
of presbyters to bishops varied widely in the several groups into 
which the Churches of the first two centuries may be arranged,’ for 
which no sufficient evidence can be adduced. And curiously enough, 
the writer does 7o¢ mention the one instance, plausible, if doubtful, 
which might be quoted on his side, viz., the patriarchate of Alex- 
andria, and its being supplied when vacant out of and by the college 
of presbyters there. In another part of his article the writer refers 
to the theory of S. Jerome, revived (though he does not say so) in 
our own day by Bishop Lightfoot, that ‘the Episcopate rose out of 
the Presbyterate as a safeguard against schism.’ Closely connected 
again with the general question is the nature of Ordination, the power 
of which forms the one distinction, according to the theory just 
named, between the bishop and the presbyter. Upon this, as was 
to be expected, the writer’s view is as novel and indicative of his 
leanings to German writers as that we have already referred to. We 
cannot here treat it at the length it requires, though we may pro- 
bably return to the subject hereafter. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory articles, as a class, are the purely 
archeological, which are well written and abundantly illustrated, and 
in which no supposed necessity for entire impartiality has come in 
to check the writer’s hand, or inspire the editor’s scruples. Such are 
Crucifix, Magi, Miniature, Mosaics. ‘ Music’ contains many curious 
and little-known facts. ‘ Marriage’ seems to overstep the limits of 
time assigned to the Dictionary, and in its concluding paragraph treats 
the subject as connected with the English Church and State very 
inadequately. We fear we can make no other remark regarding the 
article ‘Ornaments.’ It might have been made much better, and 
from the initials attached to it, we should have looked for a wider 
and less technical conception and treatment of the subject. 

We might continue indefinitely these observations ; but sam satis 
est. The work, notwithstanding occasional defects, is a notable and 
valuable addition, to say the least of it, to English literature ; and all 
concerned in its preparation deserve the general approval which will 
doubtless be given to them. 
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Prophecy—not ‘ Forecast, but (in the words of Bishop Butler) ‘ the 
history of events before they come to pass.’ A Sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, at S. Mary the Virgin’s, on the 
first Sunday in Lent (February 15, 1880), with Introductory 
Remarks. Being a reply to the Rev. Brownlow Maitland’s 
Argument from Prophecy, By JouN Wi..1aM Burcon, B.D., 
Dean of Chichester. (Oxford and London: J. Parker and Co., 
1880.) . 


THE Rev. Brownlow Maitland published some three years ago, under 
the auspices of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a 
work entitled Zhe Argument from Prophecy, in which he endeavoured 
to remodel, for present purposes, the accepted argument, recte et retro, 
in favour of revealed religion, drawn from the prophetic impulse and 
from the record of its results. ‘The effect of his reconstruction of it 
was to eliminate from prophecy expressly almost all the passages which 
had been considered to be specific predictions, and virtually every 
one without exception. What was left was merely the record of the 
blind, if not aimless, workings of the prophetic impulse. The utter- 
ances of the Hebrew ‘prophets’ (for he could still call them by this 
name) which would still remain to us’ would consist of vague and 
undefined aspirations towards a dim and golden future ; of utterances 
which do not in any case descend into particulars, and in which there 
is nothing distinctly predicted so that it can be recognized again. 

It is, however, evident enough how different a phenomenon this 
would be from the Hebrew prophecies as they have always been 
held and interpreted by the Church. And though there is a certain 
argumentative force in the sight of the great currents of (we must not 
say prophecy but) aspiration, continuing age after age, and constant to 
the Messianic ideal, yet, as such an impulse would: have been in 
itself a futile and worthless thing had it remained in its vague and 
inorganic stage, without ever efflorescing into distinct instances ot 
prediction, as the author of this theory represented, so it could cer- 
tainly not stand alone as the basis of an apologetic argument. 

We have been obliged to be thus lengthy in introducing to our 
readers the pamphlet before us, since the work to which it refers was 
issued three years ago, and has presumably passed somewhat out of 
recollection. It must be conceded that the Dean has been singularly 
deliberate in his actions to have ‘ gone off’ at last with such an ex- 
plosion of violent anger as meets the reader in this pamphlet. He 
has waited for three years, as he says, in the hope ‘that some other 
person would have been found to come forward and do battle for the 
truth’ (p. 17), but that he has been disappointed ; a statement which 
would make us think that the ‘learned leisure’ of a deanery is far 
from being so conducive as is generally supposed to the careful study 
of contemporary literature. Surely Mr. Burgon cannot have quite 
forgotten the vigorous discussion which this little book received from 
the Church press at the time of its appearance, nor the small seces- 
sion from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, consisting 
of Lord Shaftesbury, and, we think, Canon Miller, and some three 
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or four other clergy, on the ground that it had published this very 
book. How, then, the Dean can allow himself to speak of the book 
passing ‘ any longer unchallenged,’ or of its still remaining ‘ without 
rebuke,’ is exceedingly strange ; and he gives himself very needlessly 
in this preface the airs of a paladin challenging an hitherto triumphant 
assailant. 

It is a pity; for if we take the sermon alone, it is a good and 
even an admirable one. The preacher sketches with considerable 
force and beauty the function of the prophetic vision to disclose ‘a 
scheme of Divine Mercy already at work, which subsequent dis- 
closures may render more precise, but cannot possibly enlarge,’ and 
of which ‘the horizon has been thrown open at once to the full 
extent.’ Then he goes on to lay down (somewhat strangely) that he 
devil was ‘thoroughly versed in Scripture,’ was ‘ possessed in fullest 
measure of all that was attainable by learning and by assiduous 
study of the sacred Oracles.’ He fancies Satan watching ‘the pro- 
gress of prophetic announcement to mankind, concerning One that 
was to come, with intense anxiety.’ ‘ He had witnessed the apparent 
limitation of the promise to the line of Shem—its certain limitation 
to the posterity of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, of Judah, of 
David’ (p. 23.) 

Archimedes required, it is said, an extta-terrestrial xod or from 
whence to ply his lever. Similarly Mr. Burgon has apparently felt 
the want of an independent spectator of the unfolding of the: Divine 
Drama of Redemption, of some one to act as chorus on the stage 
and measure the progress of the action. That is not a conception, 
however, which strikes us as in accordance with Scripture. Rather 
it seems to be a survival from Dualism, an exaggeration of the fallen 
archangel into the represeritative of a fundamental antinomy in the- 
universe of existences. Perhaps we might add that it is symptomatic 
ofa great deficiency in the writer's mind of the faculty of Aumour 
But we are upon a grave subject, and we forbear to say more. 

Leaving this point, we must note that he has usefully recalled the 
essential idea of zpo@qrne, which had become somewhat obscured, as 
being one who speaks for God. It would have been well to state in 
what sense or within what limits this is to be understood, since so 
broad a generality may cover various theories of inspiration of very 
different kinds, and until its meaning is thus defined, it is not practi- 
cally of use in such an inquiry. 

In the great body of the sermon we heartily concur. A more 
nervous and forcible condensation we have never read. of the over- 
whelming proof derivable from the pages of the Scriptures themselves 
that our Lord’and His Apostles held a view of the nature of prophecy 

“very different from that here combated, and specifically that. they 
held many distinct predictions to have been made in the prophetic 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, and, what is more, to have been 
fulfilled. It was well to restate this evidence, and to do it as. uncom- 
promisingly as possible. In doing this the Dean has done a good 
work for the whole Church. We confess we wish.he had done it 
with greater dignity and equableness of tone. * 
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The Motes Pharisee and other Sermons. “By eo COLE Conia 
D.D., late Incumbent of S. Peter’s, Vere Street, London. 
Edited, with Biographical Sketch, by Hercules H. Dickinson, 
D.D., Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. (London : C. Kegan 
Paul and Co., 1880.) 


TuatT can have been no ordinary preacher who attracted the warm 
admiration of the logical Archbishop Whately, the refined Archbishop 
Trench, and of an experienced man of the world like the late Lord 
Carlisle. The doctrine, indeed, of Dr. Coghlan was, we fear, not 
much higher than that of the first-named of these prelates. But the 
sermons in the present volume are not doctrinal at all. They have 
been selected, very judiciously, as specimens of the characteristic 
qualities of the writer. And these were not doctrinal depth but keen 
observation of society and sarcastic wit ; effective and not unbecoming 
weapons for the Christian preacher in assailing the stupid inconsis- 
tencies of the world. ‘To our minds these sermons, with their clear 
anatomy of human motives and their terse felicity, are much more 
amusing than the generality of modern novels. But we cannot 
recommend them to any one who thinks that religious reading in 
order to be good must be also dull. Dean Dickinson tells very 
graphically the story of a life embittered by miserable domestic cala- 
mities, yet saved from cynicism by the friendship of good men. The 
proceeds of this volume are to be devoted to the education of Dr. 
Coghlan’s sons. 


Thoughts on the Seven Last Words of Christ Crucified. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK CavAN BiyTH, M.A., Vicar of Quatford, Salop. 
(London : Skeffington and Son, 1880.) 


Here is a book, judiciously enough compiled from many sources, 
modern and ancient, Catholic and Acatholic, which is meant to sug- 
gest thoughts to preachers for their Lent sermons or meditations, 
and more especially for the Three Hours’ Service on Good Friday. 
It is available also as a book of private devotion for such as may 
not be able to attend such services, or to find such services, at 
church. There is much to commend in the feeling and moderation 
with which Mr. Blyth has executed his task. Of course points may 
be found upon which exception might be taken. We wonder what 
the author’s views are of the topography of Jerusalem, when he writes 
of Mount Calvary that our Lord’s ‘ great type, Isaac, had toiled up 
this same hill so many hundred years before bearing the wood of the 
burnt offering.’ Is he consciously a disciple of Mr. Fergusson’s ? 


The Armoury of Prayer: A Book of Devotion, compiled by the 
Rev. BERDMoRE Compton—(London: Rivingtons, 1880)—has de- 
servedly reached a second edition. It will be valued by all who 
appreciate a vigorous and manly style of supplication, ‘rather sober 
than ecstatic.’ Bishop Andrewes’ prayers are largely used in this 
compilation. It is no discredit to Mr. Compton to say that we prefer 
Bishop Andrewes, without abridgment, even to this most excellent 
manual of devotion. 
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Thirty Years’ war and the treaty 
of Miinster, 143 sg.; sketch of 
the first five years of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, 144 sgg.; Mazarin con- 
firmed as Prime Minister, 145 ; 
arrest of the Duke of Beaufort, 
146; the Queen’s prodigality, 
147; the Huguenots, 148; Tu- 
renne, 76.; campaigns on the 
Rhine, 149 sg., 152, 153, 168; 
his foreign policy, 151 sg., 162; 
campaign of the Palatinate, 154 
$99.5 156; war with Spain, 158 ; 
financial troubles, 158 sg., 171; 
intrigues against him, 162 sg. ; 
his Italian policy, 164 sg. ; cam- 
paign in Italy, 165, 168; his 
Dutch policy, 169; military, 
financial and diplomatic failures, 
170 sg. 

Mazarin, Michel, 165, 166 

McLeod, Dr. Norman, on Bishop 
Milman’s social gatherings in 
Calcutta, 483 

Mercy, General, 150, 153, 156 

Michelangelo, 356 

Mill, Mr. J. S., 456; Bp. Milman 
on, 49! 

Millett, Mr., his Registers of 
Madron, 133, 135, 136 

Milman, Bp., review of Life of 
by his Sister, 478-505 : his early 
career and training, 479 sg. ; his 
idea of missionary work, 482 sg. ; 
social gatherings and discussions 
with educated: natives, 483 sg. ; 
his addresses, 484 sg.; lecture in 
Hindustani, 485; on the lack of 
missionaries, 486; his ‘pastoral 
journeys and: labours; 487 sg.; 
his epitaph, 489; his criticisms, 
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MIL 

490 sg.; other writings 492 5g. ; 
his tolerance, 495 sg. ; difficulties 
of his position, 496; lay helpers 
and ritual, 497 sg.; Lutheran 
Mission at Chota Nagpore, 498 
sg.; visits to Burmah, 501 sg. ; 
missionary bishops for India, 
502; closing scenes of ‘his life, 
503 59. ; 

Milton, J., absence of record in 
parish registers concerning his 
wives, 140 

Milton, Rev. W.: Mr. Parker's 
Fallacies Refuted. Letter on the 
Advertisements and Ornaments 
Rubric, 273 

Mino da Fiesole, 351 

Modern Philosophy and the Super- 
natural in Nature, 447-478 : pos- 
sibility of philosophy, 449 sg. ; 
philosophic doubt, 451 sg. ; Prof. 
Clifford and Mr. Mill, 455 sg. ; 
Kant and his system, 462 sgg. 

Mosaic law of land tenure, 406 sg¢. 

Moule, Rev. H.C. C., his edition of 
Epistle to the Romans, 276 sg. 

Mount-Edgcumbe, Lord, and the 
Burials Bill, 507 

Moylan, Dr., R. C. Bp. of Cork, 377 

Mozley, Prof., on the beautiful, 109 

Mummius, Consul, and Greek art, 
121 


Miinster, Congress of, 143, 151, | 


155, 157, 164, 171 


Murray, Dr., R. C. Abp. of Dublin, | 


378 59.5 382 59. 386 


NAGLE, Honora, 373 59g. 
Napoleon I. on Condé, 157 

Nelson, Admiral, 150, 151 

Newman, Cardinal, on Anglican 
Orders, 186 sgg.; Mr. J. H. and 
Bp. Wilberforce, 232 sgg. 

Nicholson, Bp., on Border regis- 
ters, 133 

Nicholson, Dr. A., Afostolical Suc- 
cesston in the Church of Sweden, 
259 5g. : ; 

Nicholson, Mr. E. B., his Gosfe/ 
according to the Hebrews, 278 sq. 


(FESPA Dr. Joseph, 381 
Old Testament, with Com- 
mentary, 528 





Oliphant, Mrs., her Beleaguered 
City, 283 sg. 

Ommanney, Mr. G. D. W., Zhe 
Early History of the Athanasian 
Creed, 523 

Organs, in the Celtic Church, 71, 72 

Orleans, Duke of, 152, 153, 163 s¢., 
166 sg. 

Owen, Rev. R. O., his Sanctorale 
Catholicum, 269 

Oxenham, Mr. H. N., Recollections 
of Ober-Ammergau in 1871, 287 


PALESTINE, The System ot 
Land Tenure in Ancient, 404- 
438.304 , 

Paris, riots in, 159 sg. ; the Parlia- 
ment of, 159, 172 

Parish Registers, the Past and 
Future of, 122-141 : former ne- 
glect of our national records, 
122 sg.; public and private 
manuscripts, 123; value of parish 
records, 124 sg., 132 ; monastic 
registers, 125 ; Government in- 
junctions concerning, 125, 126, 
127; Parish Register Bill of 
1812, 128; Select Committee 
upon, 128, 129; destruction of 
early records, 129, 130, 131 ; fal- 
sification of, 132; registers of 
Westminster Abbey, 133 sg. ; the 
Harleian Society, 134, 135; S. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, 134, 135 ; Mr. 
Millett’s Registers of Madron, 
135, 136; local registers of Eng- 
land, 136 sgg.; proposals for 
better preservation of, 137 sgqg. ; 
facts still to seek, 140 sg. 

Parker, Mr., his Letter to Lord 
Selborne cited, 13; his Jutroduc- 
tion cited, 17 sgq. 

Parker, Abp., 143; his edition of 
Elfric’s Homily, 210 

Parthenon, sculptures of the, 103 

Pastoral Staff, the ancient Celtic, 65 

Pater, Mr. H. A., his studies of the 
Renaissance, 100 sg. 

Pattison, Sister Dora, 395 sg.; her 
work at Walsall, 398 sgg. 

Paul, S., 111, 112 ; evidence for his 
authorship of Epistle to Hebrews, 
366 sg. 

Pax, the ancient Celtic, 57 sg. 

Pectoral Crosses, ancient Celtic, 65 
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PER 


Perowne, Dr. J. J. S., his Cambridge 
Bible for Schools, 276 sg. 525 
Peter’s, S., Cornhill, registers of, 
134, 135 

Peterborough, Bp. of, on the Bu- 
rials Bill, 513 sg. 

‘ Petit-maitre,’ origin of the name, 
166 

Pheidias, and his critics, 119 sg. 
See Hellenism 

Philip the Fair and the Templars, 

Sg. 
Phillpotts, Bp., pastoral of, 243 sg. 
Pietro Martire, S., monument of, 


345 ; 
Pisano, Niccola and Giovanni, 


342 5g. a 

Pius VII. and the British Govern- 
ment, 379 

Pliny cited, 120 

Polybius cited, 120 

Prayer-Book, first Anglican and 
prayers for the dead, 5 sgg. ; suc- 
cessive alterations in, 7 sgg. ; the 
Latin version of 1560, 12 sg. 

Prayers for the dead, ancient Cel- 
tic, 58 sg. 


Private Prayer, the Book of, 262 
Purgatory, the doctrine of, 2 sgqg. 
See Church of England 


oe. Della, 349 


RANTZAU, Fraulein von, 389 5¢. 
Red Cross, Knights of the, 
390, 392 

Renaissance, the New. 
lenism 

Renouf, P. Le Page: The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1879, 539 

Retz, Cardinal de, 163 sg. 

Reynolds, Rev. J. W. : Zhe Sufer- 
natural in Nature, 477 

Ring, episcopal, antiquity of the, 64 

Rio, Count, on Greek art, 105; 106 


Ritual, Liturgical, in the Church of | 


England, 50 s¢g¢. 
Rock, Dr., on ancient Celtic ritual, 
57, 67 ; on chasubles, 184 sg. 
Rolfe, Mr. C. C., his Amcient Use 
of Liturgical Colours, 173 sqq. 
Romilly, Lord, his report on the 
public records, 123 


See Hel- 





Rose, Sir G,, his Parish Register 
Bill, 128 

Rossellino, Antonio, 352 

Rossetti, Miss, on beauty, 1o4 

Rossetti, Mr. D. G. 104, 115 

Rovezzano, Benedetto da, 356 

Ruelens, Mr. C., his Facsimile of 
the De Imitatione Christi, 270 sq. 

Ruskin, Professor, 109 


GALES S. Francis de, anecdote 
of, 


2 394 

Salutati, tomb of Bishop, 351 

Sancroft, Bishop, 18, 20, 21 

Savoy Conference and prayers for, 
the dead, 8 

Savoy, Prince Thomas of, 165 sg.,170 

Schomberg, Marshal, 160 

Selborne, Lord, his Liturgical His- 
tory, &c., cited, 18. See Church 
of England. Burials Bill 

Sellon, MiSs, 394 

Sepulchral Monuments ofthe Italian 
Renaissance. See Italian Renais- 
sance 


| Settignano, Desiderio di, 351 
| Simpson, M. S. : Steps through the 
Prefaces Proper, ancient Celtic, 56 


Stream, or Daily Readings for a 
Month, 531% 

Sismondi on Philip the Fair, 86 

Sisterhoods, Anglican, 394 sg. 

Smith, Dr. W., and Wace, Rev. H. : 
Dictionary of Christian Biogra- 
phy, 272 sg. 

Smith, Dr. W.,and Cheetham, Arch- 
deacon S.: Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities, 547 

Socrates, the secret of his power, 
IIO, III, 112 

Sophocles, his religious system, 106 


| Sparrow, Bishop, cited, 8 


Stephen, Mr. Leslie, on philosophy 
and history, 448 

Stolberg, Count Anton, 388 ; his 
family, 388 sgy. 

Stolberg, Count Friedrich, 388 

Stolberg, Countess Anna zu, 388 sgg. 

Stolberg, Count Eberhard, 390 sgg. 

Supernatural, The, in Nature, 471 
§9-) 475 Sq. ; 

Sweden, Apostolic succession in 
the Church of, 259 sg. 

Swinburne, Mr., tendency of his 
poetry, 105 ; his address to Mdlle. 
Bernhardt, 2d. 
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Symonds, Mr. J. A,, 
poetry, 100 sg. 


“TP SeEes, Mr. Alma, 114, 115 
Talon, Omer, 143, 145, 172 

Tarlati, Guido, tomb of, 344 

Templars, suppression of the, in 
England, 84-99 : rise and growth 
of the Order, 85 sg. ; persecution 
of the, in France, 87 ; their treat- 
ment in England, 88 sgg. ; their 
trial and sentence, 90 s¢q. 

Theodoric the Goth, his govern- 
ment of Italy, 289 sgg. See Cas- 
siodorus 

Thompson, Mr. S., his photographs 
of Italian monuments, 340 sgg. 


Thring, Rev. G., his Church ofEng- 


land Hymn Book, 267 

Tiele, Dr. C. P.: Outlines of the 
History of Religion, 530 

Tino da Camaino, 344 

Titcomb, Bishop, his Anglo-Israel- 
ite theories, 325 sgg.; on the 
Saxons in India, 335 

Tondini de Quarenghi, Rev. C., his 
Primacy of S. Peter, 518 sgq. 

Tregelles, Dr. S. P., on the Pauline 
authorship of Epistle to the He- 
brews, 367 


5G.5 156, 168 


in the Celtic Church, 75 
Ursulines, The, in Cork, 375 s¢g¢. 


ENICE, tombs of, 347 
Ventura, Giovanni and Ag- 
nolo di, 345 
Vestments, ancient Celtic, 63 sg. 
Vincent de Paul, S., Sisterhoods of, 


373 





ZEL 


on Greek | WACE; H.: The Bampton Lec- 


tures for 1879, 543 

Wallon, M. H., his A‘stoirve . de 
PEsclavage dans lAntiquité, 
280 sg. 

Walsall, Anglican Sisters at, 399 sg. 

Werth, Jean de, 156, 157 

Wilberforce, Bp., review of the first 
volume of his Zzfe, 229-259: 
leaders of the English Church 
revival, 230, 234, 236 sg. ; Canon 
Ashwell’s work, 230 sgg. ; articles 
inthe Quarterly and Fortnightly 
Review, 231 ; Bp. Wilberforce in 
relation to the Tractarian move- 
ment, 232 sgg.; on Church par- 
ties, 237 ; the Bishop as a High 
Church leader, 238 sg., 251 ; the 
Papal aggression, 242; Episco- 
pal address and Bishop Phill- 
potts’ Charge, 242 5¢7.; Bp. Wil- 
berforce’s oratory, 245 sg.; on 
Ritual, 253 ; the Hampden con- 
troversy, 256 sg.; his apology 
(now first printed) for revoking 
his Letters of Request against 

’ Dr. Hampden, 257 

Winchelsea, Abp. Robert, letters 
concerning the Templars, 93 sg. 


| Winter, Rev. R., on Bp. Milman, 
Turenne, Marshal, 148 sg., 150, 153 | 


405 
Wolsey, Cardinal, vicissitudes of 
his tomb, 356 


NLEAVENED bread, use of, | Wordsworth, Bp., on Epistle to the 


Hebrews, 360, 363; S. Hippo- 
lytus and the Church of Rome in 
the Third Century, 522 sqq. 


yox® Abp. of, and the Burials 
Bill, 507 


ELLER, Prof., his Socrates and 
the Socratic Age, 102, 103, 106 
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